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THE expenſe 1 by my travelling ws RE 
different parts of Ireland to collect materials for this © 


Book obliged me to publiſh it by ſubſcription. As firſt 
J imagined the price of it would beonly balf a crown ; 


but the unexpefed increaſe of materials by means of | 
my travels, and the unexpected ri iſe both of paper and f 
= printing (eſpecially as I was reſolved to print it on a 

Fair good paper ) made it neceſſary for me to fix the » 


price at 38. 94. If I may judge of the ſentiments 
of the reſt of my ſubſcribers by thoſe to whom I have 
already ſpoken on this ſubje&; they will be fully ſatis= 
fied of the reaſonableneſs of its price. And here I 


cannot omit the opportunity of expreſſing my gratitude 


to all my ſubſcribers, who, though not diſtinguiſhed, i 


in general, by ſplendid titles, flations or fortunes, 8 
are at lealt Plain honeſt men, come ef literature 
| in their 0701 native land, 
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| 5 8 , 0 urite % much in defen ence: 
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| A, _ gether, made him perha 


aA 


he was univerſally known, and alſo the frequent 


ſubject of converſation: I ſhall therefore make no | | 


further apology for publiſhing his life. 


| In collecting the materials for it I carefully en- 


: deavoured to come at truth; which is acknowledg- 


ed to be the firſt excellence of every hiſtoric com- 


_. poſition. But leſt the regder may not be ſatisfied 
of my care in this point I ſhall briefly mention my 
| authorities. 


& 


8 bern Ges to Mr. Skelton, by 


: means of two ſiſters of his at Dromore, in the year 
1780, when I was a ſcholar of Trinity College 
Dublin, I was ſoon after admitted into his friend- | 


ſhip and confidence, in which I continued until he 
died. During the three laſt years of my reſidence | 


at that univerſity, I paſſed at leaſt three evenings _ 
with him in the week, and in my abſence was fa- 
voured with his correſpondence. In my numerous 
converſations with him I frequently inquired into 
the ſeyeral incidents of his life, and uſually preſerv- 

cd the information he afforded me. From his ſiſ- 
ders Roe. mentioned, and lone others of his re- 

7 oo | 


* 


and his family. 


| katie and from the people i in the pariſh where he 7 
vas born, I learned more particuluars both of him 
With the materials thus ob- 


tained I was not content, but, in the year 1788, 


went to the ſeveral pariſhes. where he had lived 
either as curate or rector, and & | 
who were well acquainted with him during the dif- 
| ferent periods of his life, to acquire more anec- 
dotes, and render my information as accurate as | 
poſſible. I alſo, among other places too tedious 


to mention, extended my journey to the metropo- 


lis, and received there ſuch intelligence as made 


ſufficient amends for my trouble. In preparing 


the materials for the preſs I have probably taken 


more pains than it would be prudent to own, being 
reſolved not to offer a work. of this kind to the 


public without ſerious and mature deliberation. 


Doron, January 10, 17922. 
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or THE LATE. 


Rev. PHILIP SKELTON: 


Bi IOGR AP H * conveys very uſeful. in. 

ſtruction. Ir ſets before us the lives of eminent 
men, that we may imitate their virtues, or avoid 
their vices. It is a tribute due to merit after ; 
death, and an inducement for others to ſtrive to de. 
ſerve this honour. It is even more congenial to 
our feelings than hiſtory itſelf; becauſe few can be 
ſtateſmen or generals, but every one bears a part 
in ſociety. The hiſtorian introduces us into natio- 
nal aſſemblies, and preſents to us ſcenes of public EO 
commotion. The biographer leads us into the 

ſequeſtered walks of private life. The one is there- 
fore more dignified and important; the other 

more pleaſing and natural. We are uſually curi- 


ous to know every cireumſtance of the lives of wb 


thoſe, who have been diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of men, Yet fo depraved is our nature, that we 


read with 255 delight accounts of the e 5 
By e 
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ruin and devaſtation, than to obſerve the faithful 


_ paſtor, carefully endeavouring to remove the 


doubts, rectify the errors, ſupply the wants, and 
ſoften the ſorrows, of the flock committed to his 


Charge. Of this latter ſort was the great and good 


2 whoſe life I now offer to the public. 


Eh ' Partay SxzLTON was born in the pariſh of ", 
riaghy near Liſburn, in February 1706—7. His 
father, Richard Skelton, was a decent honeſt 
countryman, who held under Lord Conway a large 

_ "farm at a cheap rent. The father of Richard was 
the firſt of the family that came over from England 
to reſide in Ireland. He was an engineer of ſome 
repute in that country, and was ſent over by King 


Charles I. to inſpect the Iriſh fortifications. © He 


| enjoyed, however, but a ſhort time the benefit of 
- this employment, when the rebellion of forty one 
began; and being then deprived of it was 1educed 
to difficulties, which were at leaſt not diminiſhed 
5 by the acceſſion of Cromwel's party to power; for, 

as he might expect, they would not reſtore him to 
an office conferred on him by the King, the un- 
happy victim of their ambition. Neceſſity oblig- 


ed him now to ſtrive to get an honeſt livelihood by 


- working with his hands, to which, we may ſup- 
= poſe, he was not accuſtomed before. Such chan. 
ges, however, in men's circumſtances were not 
Aunuſual at that time, when, by the victory of the 
ES. an ſociety was inverted. He foon after. mar- 


' | 5 „„ ,. +þ 


than ure preſervers of mankind” We are more 
Pleaſed to attend the conqueror in his progreſs of 


3 n PPP 
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ried, and got a farm i in the county of "EI 
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where he reſided during the reſt of his lite, 


His ſon Richard in his younger days lived at | . | 


Bottle-hill in the ſame county. He had ſerved an 


- apprenticeſhip to a gunſmith, and was employed 
at that trade when he went to Kilwarlin, and com 
ried there Arabella Cathcart by whom he got the 
farm in Derriaghy already mea tioned. Having . 
removed, on his marriage, to that pariſn, ge 
vurought diligently at his "trade, until the whole 
country was put in confuſion by the war between 


William and James. He was then carried off by 


King James, and compelled to work for his army, 
His wife, who had two children, and was with 
child of the third, having obtained a paſs 

from the King, retired with her family to Iſland. 


Magee, a ſmall peninſula near Carrickfergus 
where ſhe was delivered of her third- child, 


experienced, during her illneſs, tender uſage 8 
the poor inhabitants, who ſat up with her at nights 
to take care of her. Whoſe turn is it (they uſed 


to ſay to ane another) ta ſit up with the ſtranger 


to night.” Nor was ſhe ungrateful to them for . 
their kindneſs. She entruſted her houſe and farm _ 
to a Roman Catholic family called Hamill, Wo, 
acting with ſingular honeſty on the occaſion, 1 
her, in abundance, butter, flour, and every _ 
other neceſſary of life, the produce of her farm, ta 
her place of retirement. With a large ſhare of 
what ſhe received ſhe rewarded the people of 
e 1 their ſervices. On her return ſhe | 


- Re 


* {und 


— 


| found every thing belonging to her carefully p pre- 


to dwell on it with pleaſure. 
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ſerved bv the catholics, who took as much care of 


her property as if it had been their own. Such in- 


ſtances of fidelity were but rare in thoſe turbulent 


times, when bigotry too often deſtroyed the force 


of moral obligations. Her children, on that ac- 
count, had always a regard for thoſe of the catho- 
lic perſuaſion. I beard Mr. Skelton often ſay, 
that the poor ori.-inal Iriſh were m faithful, 


6 humane, and averſe to blood. 


His wins who preferred the cauſe of Wil liam, | 
wrought afterwards voluntarily for his army. Let 
us not deſpiſe him for being the fon of a gunſmith, 
Men of ſuperior merit do not always ſpring up in 


the higher ranks of ſociety. Demoſthenes, it is 


well, known, was the ſon of a blackſmith ; yet 
this circumſtance of his origin never detracted 
from his fame. The poet, his Fig, Jem 


— * 


2 5 Quem pater ardentis maſſe Fu W lep by 
A carbone, et forcipibus, SOR e 
5 Incude, et Tuteo Vi ulcano 4 rhelora miſt t. 


— 


8 2 215 father Htar-ey'd REY of 3 bar, 5 


. That Vulcan forms to inſtruments of wy: | 
- . Sent him from. this 10 learn a nobler art, 
"4p With cloguente ta charm the human heart. © 


$775 the. latter part of his life he quitted the gun- | 
ſmith- trade, -which could not be profitable in a 
e Place, and Were a little tan- yard. So 
of | . 
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Ut Mr. Skelton uſed to call himſelf the hen * SI 
a ranner. At his father's, he ſaid, they. always. 
got beef on a Sunday, but not regularly during | 
the reſt of the week. The farm he had was in- 
deed ſufficient of itſelf to afford a competent 
ſupport to. himſelf and family; yet it was ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould be frugal and induſtrious; ; 
for he had fix ſons and four daughters. Three 
of his ſons were educated for clergymen of the 
eſtabliſhed church, of which he was a member; 
Philip who was the youngeſt, John who was 
ſchool maſter of Dundalk, and Thomas u "al : 
the ſmall Lein of Newry.” 


Philip, when he was * ten years 94 
was ſent to Lifburn latin ſchool, which was 
then kept by the Rev, Mr. Clarke, a. man of 

eminence in his profeſſion; who, having after- 
wards: left that place on account of a diſpute 
with Lord Conway, obtained the ſchool of Droghe- 
| Ga, where he lived to an advanced age. His 
| ſpirited reſiſtance thus helped to get him pro- 
= motion in the world, which too frequently is 
1 the effect of tame ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors. How 
ever, he did not leave Liſburn, until aſter Mr. 
Skelton had completed the courſe of his ſchool 
ſtudies. His father, though he lived within two 
miles of the town, placed him at lodgings there, 
that he might enjoy every opportunity of im- 
provement. Senſible of its importance, he did 
not ſpare expence to give his children education. 
9 Saumder cyening he always went to his fa. 
ther's 
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| ther's and ted to 9 75 burn on | Monday 
f morning. | 


At firſt he did not 0 15 grammar, — 0 
ſeemed dry and difagreeable, and therefore he 
would not confine himſelf to it. The maſter 
complained of 'this to his father, who. uſed the 
following method to cure him of his wa neſs. 
He raiſed him one Monday morning early out 
of his bed, and having put a pair of coarſe 


brogues on his feet, ordered him to go out in- 


mediately to the fields to work with the com- 
mon labourers. This command he willingly 
obeyed, ſuppoſing it would be leſs laborious to 
.toil there, than to fatigue his head with hard 
ſtudy. His father made him carry ftones on 4 
hand-barrow, and ſubmit to the ſevereſt drud- 
gery; not allowing him to come home to his 
breakfaſt, but keeping him faſting long beyond 
the uſual time, and then ſending it to him of 
the coarſeſl food to take in the open fields. 
| When he returned from his day's work, he 
treated him as he did the loweſt ſervant. He 
would not ſuffer him to keep company with the 
reft of his children, but bade him go to his 
companions the ſervants, and ſtay with them. 


Broken down at laſt by this hard uſage he began | 


to relent, and burſt into tears. His father then 
3 ſaid to him, Sirrah, I'll make this propoſal to 
you: Whether do you chooſe to toil and drudge 
all your life, as you have theſe few days paſt, 
living on coarſe food, clad in frize clothes, and 
| with 
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| with brogues on your feet, or to apply to your 
books, and eat, and drink, and be dreſſed like your 
brothers here?“ pointing to his brothers, Who, 
at vacation, had juſt then come down from the 


univerſity, decked out in Dublin finery. Por 


Philip, whoſe bones ached with the hand-barrow, 

 faid, © he would readily go to ſchool, and be 

| attentive to his ſtudies.” Accordingly he did 
ſo, and continued ſtudious ever after. | 


The ſucceſs of this project awd the fa agacity 
of his father, who was remarkable for his good 


ſenſe over the. whole pariſh- of Derriaghy. The 


gentlemen of fortune in that place had ſuch an 
high opinion of him, that they uſed to invite 
him frequently to their houſes, for the fake of 


his converſation. | A Biſhop Smyth in particu- 


lar, who lived there, ſhowed him every mark 
of attention, and his Lordſhip s daughter's were 
pleaſed to make a companion of his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, a young woman of ſenſe and * 
ments ſuperior to her opportunities. His father 
had alſo. ſome knowledge of architecture, being 


employed to ſuperintend the building of the pre- 


ſent church of Derriaghy. His circumſtances, 
by his care and induſtry, were daily improving, 


when death carried him off from his diſconſo- 


late family in the fiftieth year of his age; while 
he was engaged in building a dwelling houſe, 
and making a new tan- yard, neither of which 
were ever after completed. Such are the hopes 
of man! A few Rowen: before he died, he called 
to 
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to him bis ten children to give them a charge. 
Philip, who had been then but half a year at the 


latin ſchool, he deſired to ſtudy phyſic, and learn 
to cure the diſeaſe that was killing his father. 
Ille obeyed, as I will ſhew, his dying command, 
but fixed on divinity for his profeſſion, to which 
he believed himſelf called by a voice more than 


human. Thus did he loſe in his tender years 
an excellent father, a man of admirable ſenſe, 


a ſtrict obſerver of religion, and a careful inſtruc-- 


ter of his children. He retained ever "after a 
grateful remembrance of his worth. In his Se- 


uilia he calls him © his wiſe and good father.“ 


He uſed to ſay with Horace, that if he were 


appointed to chooſe a father out of all the men 


in the world, he wald take the one he had. 
While a lived at *Enniſkillen, FIR Was ASS 


on a viſit at Mr. Armour's of Caſtle-Coole, where 


he met with a Mr. Tench, Dr. Mc. Donald of | 
the dioceſs of Clogher, and ſome others. The. 


| f converſation turning upon the requiſites to make 
a gentleman, on which they differed in opinion, 
Dr. Mc. Donald ſaid, education made a gentle- 


man. Skelton. denied it. He ſaid, that he only 
was a gentleman, as Lord Burleigh defines it, 


- who has riches derived from anceſtors, that poſ- 
ſeſſed them for time immemorial. He then told 
them, there was not one of them a gentleman ls 
except Mr. Tench. As for myſelf, he con- 
- tinued, „I am no gentleman, my father was 
_ _ anly a tanner; yet I would not change him for 


the 


* 
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the beſt of your fathers, for he was a man of 
virtue and religion.” 7 ces 


His mother was left ales ren chi She 0 
had indeed the benefit of the family farm, but 
land at that time was comparatively of little value, 
and a great part of hers was rough and mountai- 
nous. Of conſequence, her means of ſupport for 
ſuch a family were not over abundant; but ſhe - 
made amends for this by her care and prudende in 
managing her affairs. Her fon Philip, who con- 
tinued ſtill to go to the latin ſchool, lived, as 
it ſeemed convenient, partly at Rer houſe, 
and partly at lodgings in Liſburn. The 
ſharp medecine which his father anni. 
ed to him, having cured- him effectually of his 

8 idleneſs, he was ever after, as I ſaid before, ex. 
tremely attentive, to his ſtudies. He that gains 
the prize of literature has paſſed through a pre- 
vious courſe of diſcipline” while a boy. Dedicir 
prius extimuitque magiſtrum. His parts, at 
firſt, were not remarkably: quick or retentive; '_ 
but his diligence: enabled him to overcome every 
obſtacle. When he was at. a loſs for candles to 
read at night, which frequently happened, he 
made uſe of furze, which he gathered for the - 
purpoſe, and then throwing them piece by piece 
upon the fire, read by the glimmering light. Suck 
was the expedient ſuggeſted by an ardent deſire 
for learning. He uſed to tell us, that when he 
was at ſchool, he and ſome: of his ſchoolfellows, ES 
who were alſo remarkably ſtudious, oſten met 

en to- 
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1 in ao fields and examined each other 
moſt ſtrictly for halfpence. He that miſſed the | 
_ anſwer of the queſtion propoſed was forced to give 
a halfpenny to the boy who examined him ; which 
made them, as he remarked, prepare themſelves 
withgreat care, for halfpence were then very ſcarce. 


The following little incident of his life, while he 

was at the latin-ſchool, cannot, 1 think, be un- 
worthy the attention of thi curious. Straying one 
day through the fields near Liſburn, he happened 
to ſhout out on the top of a hill there, and found 
that the echo repeated the ſame words ſucceſſively 
in a ſtill lower tone. He uſed afterwards to amuſe 
himſelf often with ſpeaking loud at this place. 
One morning he was * there the firſt line 
1 of Virgil, 


77 r lu 22 recuban bb regmine far, 


hen die uſher of 'the ſchool, a Scotchman, of a 
ſour temper, very fat, and remarkable for chewing 
. tobacco, walking near the place, and hearing the 

echo, imagined he was calling to him in a jeering 
tone of voice, fat chops, tobacco box. The Scotchman 


Was ſo enraged at this ſuppoſed inſult, that he in- 


| fiſted on Skelton's being turned out of ſchool ; if 
not, he would leave it himſelf. Skelton told the 
Halter the ſtory of the echo, and appealed to his 


ſcchoolfellows for the truth of what he ſaid. But 


5 Fo uſher would not be pacified, and at laſt, as a 
great * was content with his Dry whipped. - 
TE e 


* 
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This odd ſort of echo near Liſburn i is mention- 
ed in his Latin treatiſe on ſounds by Dr. Hales late 
of Trinity College, one of the moſt worthy clergy- 
men of Ireland, whoſe humility can be only equal- 
led by his learning. For he had none of that ſtiff 
dignity, and ſupercilious importance, that too of- 
ten diſtinguiſh academic authority. The whole 
account of the echo, conveyed in Mr. Skelton's 
own words, is inſerted in a latin note at the end 
of the volume; but, on examination, I find it 
is of too philoſophic a nature to be introduced in- 
to a work of this kind. I cannot now recollect 
any other incident of his life, while at. ſchool, 


worth relating. It appears indeed that he. wag 


not upon that occaſion treated with over indul.. ' 
gence by the maſter, who, without any fault of his 


own, whipped him, juſt to pleaſe a peeviſh Scotch 


_ uſher. Io the ſons of poor or middling men it 


would, T think, be a diſadvantage to meet with too 
gentle uſage from their preceptors. It is fit they 


| ſhould, from the beginning, be trained to difficul- 


ties, with which they may vo: forced to enn 3 


all their days. 


On leaving ſchool, he entered a fer * in «ths 7 
| uni- 


* 11 is odd, tiaf he never even nldiuiet to we or, as far 
as I could learn, to any other of his acquaintances, that he en- 
tered che college in that e ity. Nor had I the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of it, until, on examinihg the college books, I found, 
that there were two Skeltons, both fizers, at that time in the 
college. All this might be conſtrued into a ſort of pride in 


him · Yet why esl de ee e | 
academic Ration, which has produced ſome of the n, and 
moſt conſpicuous e charaQers | in n 1 
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* univerſity of Dublin, as the college books inform 
us, in June 1724. His tutor was the famous Dr. 
Delany, who, by his conduct, proved himſelf, his 
real friend ever after. He applied there with di- 
ligence to the uſeful ſtudies enjoined by that noble 


— ſeminary,” and ſoon acquired the reputation of a 


ſcholar. However, his attention to his books did 
not prevent him from difplaying his ſkill in the 
manly exerciſes, in which he could find but few 


equal to him. He was allowed to de an excellent 


boxer, nor was he unwilling, if an opportunity 
offered, to ſhow his cleverneſs in this accompliſh- 
ment. He was alſo very dexterous in the {mall 
_ ſword, and a complete maſter i in the backſword. 
Hie could come up 10 4 Fi. George, throw; an out and 


cut an in, ſave himſelf, and Airike his antagoniſt. | 
| While he was in the college, he went once to 


eee fair, and heard it proclaimed there, 
that a hat was ſet up as a prize for the beſt 
eee The two cudgels with baſket 
_ hilts lying for public inſpection, telton, 
like a ſecond Dares, ſtept forward, tobt up 
one of them, made a bow to the girls, 


” ah challenged an antagoniſt to oppoſe him. 5 


On this a confident young fellow came up and ac- 
cepted the challenge. Immediately a ing was 
formed, and the two 9 began. They foughr - 
for a while on equal terms varding off the blows 
0 their ſkill in the ſcience of defence. Bat at laſt 


. his 


* Theſe are cant 2 uſed 40 teachers of of ſenig with 
_ the backſs * 


3 
7 * ; 
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his antagoniſt was off his guard, and Skelton tak- 
ing the advantage, hit him ſome ſmart ſtrokes 
about the head, and made him throw down the 
cudgel, and own he was conquered. He thus 
gained the victory, and won the hat. He then 
took the hat in his hand, ſhowed it to the gaping 


crowd, made a bow to the girls, and told them, 


« he fought juſt to pleaſe them, but would not 


keep the hat, that they might have more amuſe- 


ment; and then bowed again and retired. A 
hero in romance could not have been more com- 
plaiſant to the fair ſex. 


The following trick of his, which ** ER 


fince practiſed by ſome others, is not unſuitable 


to the character of a young man in the college.. 
He and twelve more dining at an inn near Dublin, 
when the reckoning was to be paid, they diſcover- 


ed there was no money in the company. Skelton 


then invented the ſcheine of blindfolding the wai- 


ter, that the firſt he might catch ſhould pay the 
reckoning, and thus they all eſcaped. However, 
he took care to have the landlord * for 2 din 


ner. 


He aſually affociated with his fellow Rodedta a$ 
often as he could find leifure from his ſtudies, for 
he was remarkably fond of ſociety, an inclination 


which adhered to him conſtantly through life. 


The fellows of the college, obſerving a crowd of 
ſtudents about him whenever he appeared in pub- 
lic, uſed to ſay to him, * Skelton you have more 

7 | We. AC. 
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acquaintances than any one in the college.” In 


ſuch a place, a ſimilarity of age, diſpoſitions, pur- 
ſuits, often forms a ſociety more agreeable than is 


experienced ever after. However, his fondneſs 


for ſociety involved him then in a very unhappy 
affair. Ranging once through the town with a 
parcel of ſtudents, they raiſed a riot, and a man 
was unfortunately killed by ſome of. the party. 
This had a ſerious effect on him, and made him 
cautious of the company he kept in future. 


His temper, as may be inferred, was naturally 

warm and couragious, and unable to brook an af. 
front: of this he gave a ſufficient proof while at the 
univeriity, according to our notions of honour at 


preſent. For he had a quarrel there with one of 


his fellow-ſtudents, which they thought fir to de- 


termine at Stephen's. Green with ſmall ſwords. 
But when they came to the ground, the ſeconds 


Interpoſed , and the affair was thus ſettled. 5 
This quarrel with his fellow-ſtudent made his 


college life very uneaſy to him. The young gen- 


tleman was ſome way connected with Dr. Baldwin 
the Provoſt, who, by his means, was Skelton's 
enemy ever after. Baldwin was a man of a 
haughty temper; he carried every thing in the 


college. by abſolute ſway 1 he nominated fellows 


and ſcholars at pleaſure. The ſtatutes indeed give 
the Provoſt great authority; they were tinctured 
with a tyrannic complexion by the famous Arch- 
er Laud, a prelate of great learning and abi- 


lities 
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promoter of arbitrary meaſures. The young 
man, who had ſtill a ſpite againſſ Skelton, puſhed on 


by his malice to a falſe accuſation, told the Provoſt 


he was a Jacobite, and thus, as he expected, rouſ- 
ed his indignation againſt him. For Baldwin was 


one of the greateſt whigs of his day. He was a 
Junior Fellow when James II. made a barrack of 


our elegant ſeminary. The king turning him out 
of his fellowſhip, as he did all others who refuſed 


to ſubſcribe to popery, he was obliged to go over 
to England, and teach a common Engliſh ſchool 
for his bread. King William, when he gained 
the victory, reſtored him. He was a furious ene- 


my to Queen Ann's laſt miniſtry, and was active 


in forming ſchemes againſt them; ſuſpecting they 
had a deſign of bringing in the Pretender; and 


who can ſay there was no ground for ſuch ſuſpici- 


ons? Indeed a dark cloud, which tim has not yet 


wholly diſpelled, ſeems to have been caſt over this 


affair. His oppoſition to Queen Ann's laſt miniſ- 
try cauſed him to be taken notice of by Gasse I. 


who made him Provoſt in 1715. 


Enraged at Skelton on account of the charge 


imputed to him, he ſent orders for him to come 
and appear before him. He inſtantly obeyed, lit- 
tle ſuſpicious of the cauſe. The Provoſt then told 
him, he was aſſured on the beſt authority, that he 
was a Jacobite, and of conſequence a moſt dange- 
rous perſon in the univerſity, where he might cor- 
5 the youth by his bad principles. Skelton, 
„ aſj̃toniſn- 


re.” 5 


lities, but unhappily : a ſlave to ceremonies, and a 


1 
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aſtoniſhed at the falſity of the charge, ſolemnly de- 


clared, that he was as ſtrenuous for the Houſe of 


Hanover as any one in Ireland. But the Provoſt, 


| who placed more confidence in his favourite, ſaid 
| he would not believe him, for he heard it from 


one on Whoſe veracity he could depend. Hence 
all his proteſtations of innocence were vain. . The 


Provoſt then ſaid to him, © Child, I'll ruin you 


for ever.” © Will you damn my ſoul, Sir?” Skel- 
ton replied. © No,” he ſaid, * but I'll ruin you 
in the college here.“ Oh Sir,” he obſerved, 
« that's but a ſhort for ever.“ By this it appears 
that even then he had a warm ſenſe of religion, 


and did not fear the puny reſentment of man. 


The rich and great imagine they have happineſs 
or miſery at their finger's end, and can deal them 
out at pleaſure. Yet they are very ſtingy in be- 


. ſowing one of them, ſuppoſing it beſt to keep it 


all to themſelves, and probably they have much 


occaſion for it. Their liberality with reſpect to 
che other, 1 ſhall not indeed queſtion. 


The diſpute, chat produced the cd charge | 
againſt his character, was owing chiefly to the 


conduct of his fellow - ſtudent, who imagined, his 


intimacy with the Provoſt gave him a right to ſay 
and do what he pleaſed. He thought every thing 
became him. But Skelton could not bear his in- 
ſolence; hence the quarrel enſued. The minion 
is often more intolerable than his maſter. The 


Provoſt did not delay the execution of his threats; 


bew was ſcrupulous in keeping his word; he ſtrove to 
8 | hainder 
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hinder poor Skelton of a ſcholarſhip, but by a lucky 
miſtake he was baffled in his pious efforts. He miſ 
took him for another of the ſame name, and thus 
he received the reward of his merit, at Trinity 


1726. 


He piqued himſelf much on a cu? of bis (to uſe 
the college phraſe) at his examination for ſcholar- 
ſhips. Dr. Delany, who examined in the Odes 
of Horace, met with theſe words, carpe diem; 
the lad he was examining called it /eize..the oppor- 
tunity. This it | ſeems did not pleaſe him, he 


therefore put it from one to another, till at laſt it 


came to Skelton, who ſaid crop the day. © Right,” 
the Doctor replied, * Why fo?” « Becauſe (ſaid 
Skelton) the day is a flower,” | preſerving the 


beauty of the metaphor. The examiner, many 


\ 


of whom have ſtrange peculiarities, gave him it- 


ſeemsan additional mark for this anſwer. We 


often value ourſelves more on hits of this ſort than f 


on matten of kent impertunee. 


He Per not over-abou nd with money at that time; 


and eſpecially before he got a ſcholarſhip, the emo-. _ | 
luments of which are ſufficiently known. His two 
brothers the clergymen contributed in ſome de- 


gree to ſupport the expence of his education ; but 


_ the aſſiſtance derived from theſe and his mother 
was not ſufficient to keep. him out of debt and 
danger. He was once in particular forced to con- 


fine himſelf ſome weeks within the college for 


| ray of Oy who. were prowling about the 
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gates in ſearch of . for the lads would not al- 


low theſe harpies to come within the walls; yet if 


any were ſo imprudent, they met with very harſh 


uſage, which ſerved as an example to terrify 


7 others in future. The teſtimony of Mts friend Mr. 


Hawkſhaw, to whom he was a long time curate 
in Monaghan, partly, confirms the account I have 


given. For he aſſured me, that, for ſome years 


after he got the cure of that place, he paid. Dr. 


Delany a certain ſum every year to dienen a 


debt cont racted while in the college. 


| The 3 of his circumſtances made him 
apply more diligently to his books. He. had but 
few temptations to go abroad; he wiſhed to gain 
that diſtinction by literature, which he could not 


by fortune. The rich may ſlumber away their 


time, as they uſually do, but che calls of nature 


often rouſe the poor, and force them to theirſtu- 


dies. Hunger is a moſt powerful ſpur to genius. 


Magiſter artis ingeniique largitor venter. It is this, 


he remai ked, that chiefly helps the Scotch pro- 
feſſors to make now ſuch a figure in literature. 


Accuſtomed, he ſaid, to encounter poverty in their 


youth, and living in a barren country, and keen 
ſharp air, like that of Attica, they eaſily overcome 
many literary difficulties, which appear invinci- 
ble to thoſe, who were bred up in ſloth, ſoftneſs 


and plenty. There are indeed ſome additional rea- 


ſons, derived from the nature of their inſtitution, 


which it would be inconſiſtent with my 3 to 


dwell on at e. 


Fald- 


. 
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Baldwin TOE was, if poſſible, ſtill more enraged "=o 


at him for tricking him out of a ſcholarſhip, if I. 
may call it ſuch, ſtrove to vex him all in his pow- 
er, for he wag bitter in his averſions. In a ſhort 
time he found it neceſſary to call him before him 


again but on a very different occaſion. | 


Soon 5 he got a ſcholarſhip, on the death of 


Coghil the great civilian, there was a vacancy for 


a member of parliament to repreſent the univer- 
ſity. Two candidates were propoſed, one of them 
Dr. Helſham, the noted fellow, a tory, and the 
other Mr. Palliſeer, a moderate man, whoſe fa- 
ther, the Archbiſhop of Caſhel, had built Palli- 
ſeer's building in the college, and made a preſent . 
of a large. collection of books for the library, 
which are to be ſeen there even now. Provoſt 
Baldwin, whd required humble obedience in eve- 
ry thing, being averſe to Helſham on account of 


his principles, ſent for the ſcholars of the houſe, 


who with the fellows are the electors, and ordered 


them to vote for Mr, Palliſeer. Skelton going 


among the number promiſed, as the reſt did, to 
obey his command. Helſham's party finding now 
he would be unable to ſucceed ſet up in his room 
Dr. Elwood, a ſenior fellow and a whig, who, on 
that account, and by making larger offers and 


- promiſes, with which gentlemen abound at ſuch 


ſeaſons, brought over the Provoſt to his ſide. He 


then ſent for the ſcholars again, and bade them 
not vote for Mr. TRIES, but for Dr. Elwood, 


When 
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When he delivered his injunctions to Skelton *, he 
replied thus, “Sir you ordered me to ſupport Mr. 
Palliſeer, and in obedience to your command, I 
waited on him, and told him I would vote for 
him, how then can I, conſiſtently with honour, 


retract my promiſe? ©« Skelton,” ſaid the Pro- 


voſt, you muſt do as I deſire you, or mark the 
' eonſequence.” Let it be as it may” he rejoin- 
ed, © I will not break my word, but I will vote 
for Mr. Palliſeer.” „ Sirrah,” he replied in a 
paſſion, you are an obſtinate impudent fellow, 
and I never can get any good of you; but I'II 
make you repent of it yet.” On the day of the 
election, Mr. Palliſeer found himſelf deſerted by 


the majority of his friends, who, through fear of 


the Provoſt, . whoſe power it was dangerous to op- 
- - poſe, were forced to declare againſt him. Skel- 
ton previous to the election, had got a hurt on his 
leg, which lamed him, and made him uſe a ſtaff; 

and on the day on which it was held came limp- 
ing into the hall with a huge club in his hand, anda 
gown about his ſhoulders; a figure ſomewhat odd 
and terrific; for he was a large ſized man, of a ma- 


Jeſtic appearance. When the Provoſt, who was 


returning officer, aſked him, hom he would vote 
for? he replied, with an intrepid countenance, 
2 he would vote for Mr. Palliſcer, and ſaid 


openly 
* Dr. Palliſeer of Rathfarnam told me, that Dr Baldwin 


aſſured him he was not an enemy to Mr. Palliſeer on that 
election On the contrary, Mr. Skelton aſſured me that the 


Provoſt, on ſummoning him the ſecond time, poſitively or- 
dered him to vote for Dr. n 
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epenly before them all, that it was very ungrate- 
ful in them to reject the ſon of a man, who had 1 
done ſo much for the college, Yet the father's 3 
liberality to: ĩt could not ſecure for the ſon the ho< _ be. 
nour of being one of its repreſentatives. The 

| s Provoſt's whim, inclining to the oppoſite ſide, | 

| | DE was ſufficient to turn the ſcale againſt him. 

| 


. S.!kelton's conduct at the college election muſt 
5 appear, I ſhould think, in a moſt favourable point 
of view. No threats of a tyrannic ſuperior could 
prevail on him ſhamefully to break his word, and 
deſert, at the hour of trial, the man to whom he 
had promiſed ſupport. He wou!d 1b follow a mul 
titude'to-do evil. The whole tenor of his life was 
exactly ſuitable to the inſtance have given, as he 
Vas always too ſtrict an obſerver of virtue to yield 
to the faſhianable current of the times. | 


| It appears from Dr. Baldwin's infivence at the 
773 | election, that the univerſity in thoſe times was a 
| mere borough of the Provoſt. If the candidate 
ſecured his favour, he was choſen; if not, he was 
ſurely rejected. For the honour of modern times, 
we can boaſt, that the caſe is now quite altered, 
and that the freedom of election is fully reſtored to 
itt. He that is acquainted with the nature of col- 
3 ws. lege politics, for theſe ſome years paſt muſt be fully 
[7 convinced af this;..: But the ſubject is too delicate 
for me to handle with ſafety. Yet Mr. Skelton's 
remarks tome, with reſpect to the college elec- 
_ though they layoured ſomewhat of the cour- 


f 


tier, e 
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tier, may, I hope, be introduced, without giving 
offence. He ſaid, that the college ſhould always 
chooſe men of conſequence, and high authority 
with government to repreſent them. * Such per- 
ſons (he obſerved) would be able to obtain for 
them favours from government, which young hot- 
headed men of narrow connections could not poſe. 
fibly procure. The fellows of the college (he con- 
tinued) have often complained to me that go- 
vernment never make biſhops of any of them now, 
as they uſed in former times ; but how can they ex- 
pect this, when they chooſe repreſentatives io op- 
poſe 1 in parliament? oh EO 


A 8 of the college, n he was there, being 
accidentally ſet on fire, he laboured hard in carry- 
ing water to quench it, which could not be ef- 
fected till three buildings were conſumed. He 
fatigued himſelf thus almoſt to death, while many 
of his fellow-ſtudents quietly looked on. His bro. 
ther Thomas was once while a ſchool-boy in im- 
minent danger from an accident of this ſort; being 
confined by a fe ver in a room in Liſburn when it 
was on fire ; but he was luckily carried out to the 
fields before the es reached the place where 
he lay. | 


Skelton, finding it impoſſible for 1 to gain 
the Provoſt's favour, reſolved to take his degree as 
ſoonas theproper time arrived, and quit the college. 
He accordingly took due care to prepare himſelf 
"4 for the mimtion which it was neceſſary for 

him 
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him to undergo. previous to his obtaining his de- 
gree, and anſwered as well as he could wiſh; but | 
ſtill there was an impediment in his way. The 
Provoſt ſtrove to plague him once more before 
they parted. Being well aſſured he would be glad 
to get free of the college, where he was ſubject to 
his power, which he had made him too ſenſibly 
feel; on that account, at commencements *, by 
ſome idle pretence, he ſtopt him of his degree: 
| He was thus all at once diſappointed in his hopes. 
His only remedy now was to wait with patience till 
the next commeficements, which would take place 
in about half a year. When the time began to ap- 
proach, he conſidered how he might play a trick on 
the Provoſt and get his degree. Accordingly, a few 
days before it arrived, he waited on him, and after 
paying his humble ſubmiſſion, ſaid to him, « Mr. 
Provoſt, I am extremely obliged to you for ſtop- 
ping me of my degree laſt time, becauſe it was 
what I wiſhed for above all things, and ] beg and 
beſeech you mayalſo ſtop me now, as my friends are 
| forcing me to take it and quit the college, contra- 
ry to my deſire.” „Ah, you dog,” he replied, 
« what do you mean, do you wiſh to ſtay here con- 
trary to your friends conſent ? Take your degree, 
Sirrah, and quit the college, or I'll make you 
ſmart for it.” Skelton began then to cry and 
whine and ſob, ſaying how greatly diſtreſſed he 
was at getting this unfavourable anſwer. Dont 


D 


© „ fi onify.the ceremony of rating degrees, 
which is held twice in the year, viz. on mann and 
the n next after the 8th, of July. 
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- growling here, Sir,” he ſaid, © but go about your 
buſineſs, I'll not agree to your requeſt, you ſhall 
take your degree in ſpite of you, Sirrah.” Upon 
this poor Skelton with ſorrowful countenance, 


though with joy at his heart, walked grumbling 


out of the room. © My ſcheme (he told me) 
happily ſucceeded, ſo I took my degree, and quit 
the college, and a fig for the provoſt.” «©« He com- 
menced Bachelor of arts in July 1728, and had 
his name taken of the college books on the 31ſt. 


of May following, two years before the TT : 


expiration of his ſcholarſhip. 


Though Dr. Baldwin treated him with ſuch ſeve- 


rity, yet he always ſpoke of him with reſpect, and 
indeed juſtly, for he was on the whole an excellent 
' Provoſt. He poſſeſſed, Skelton faid, a kind of 
ſolemn gravity ſuitable to his ſtation. His perſon 
and external behaviour were dignified and ſtriking. 


He required a ſtrict adherence to academic diſci- 


Ppline, and firſt ſet the example himſelf. He at- 
tended chapel twice every day, at ten in the morn- 
ing, and four in the afternoon. He was alſo un- 


married and a clergyman, an auſterity enjoyned 
by the letter of the ſtatutes. Yet he could not 
entirely overcome the propenſities of human na- 
ture. His partiality for a certain fair one afforded 


| ſubject of ſome ſcandal, and at length rouſed the 


indignation of the ſtudents, who roſe up gut 


her and turned her out of the college. 


Baldwin, it! is owned, had molt of the qualities 
| _ 
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requiſite for the ſtation he poſſeſſed ; but ks ef 


fect was often deſtroyed by his tyrannical imperi- 
ous conduct. His violent expulſion of Dr. 
Hughes, a ſenior fellow, for ſome diſreſpectful 
expreſſions againſt him in his abſence, ſtrongly 


marks the character of the man. In his political 
opinions he could bear no oppoſition. He had 
an utter averſion to Dean Swift, becauſe he was 


a tory, and uſed to ſay jeeringly of him, that he 
was remarkable for nothing elſe, while in the 
college, . except for making a good fire. FE | 


would not allow his college-woman, he ſaid, 


do it, but took that trouble on himſelf. - Hs died, 


when he was above ninety, in 1758, having en- 
Joyed the Provoſtſhip forty three years. 


| Skelton related the following ſtory of old Bald- 
win's proweſs. The ſtudents were formerly oblig- 
ed by the ſtatutes to go to Patrick's Cathedral 


every Sunday in lent, which produced ſhocking 


quarrels between them and the butchers of Pa- 
trick's market. At one of theſe horrid conflicts, 


the Provoſt ran out before them, and faid, © follow 


me, my lads, and T'll head you. I am appointed 


by your parents and friends to take care of you, 


and I'll fight for you till I die. « He would have 


done ſo too, faid Skelton, © for he was as brave 


as a lion.” It was at length found neceſfary, on 
accountof theſe quarrels, to paſs an actof parliament 


diſpenſing with their attendance at St. Patrick's. 


I have been ſo much taken up with his acade- 5 
mic ſcuffles wh Dr. Baldwi in, that I inadver- 
5 tently 
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tently omitted a few more of his juvenile exploits, 

which may, not improperly, be introduced here. 
Amo ng his other accompliſhments, he was alſo 

a moſt excellent dancer; he could both dance 
gracefully, and dance long, two rare qualities unt- 
ted. During the college long-vacations, he amu- 

ſed himſelf with various exerciſes at Derriaghy, 

ſuch as throwing the ſtone, the ledge and the like. 

But long-bullets * was his favourite exerciſe, in 

which there was no match for him in the whole 
pariſn. Yet, though he excelled the generality of 

others in every exerciſe, he owned, he was beat 

ſhamefully by individuals! in them all. | 


He went once in vacation on a viſit to Mourne, 
and ſhowed there at a public meeting many feats 
of activity; running up turf-ſtacks, like a cat, 

without ſtopping till he came to the top, which 
amazed every one preſent. When he ſaw them 
ſurprized at his agility, he challenged any of them 
to play long-bullets with him. They then produc- 
ed, after ſome heſitation, a thin poor-looking 
body, who, they ſaid, would play with him. 
Skelton viewed his puny antagoniſt with contempt. 
He looked down on him, as Goliah did on David. 
Is it you,” he ſaid, © that's to play with me?” 
« Yes,” the man replied. . * Well, Well,” he ſaid, 
e'] ſoon ſettle this matter,” Skelton then L 
took the bullet, and made a huge throw quite * 
„35 con- 


a e i is an becerelſe,” whereia a metal ball of 
two or three pound weight is thrown along a public road, 
He whoſe ball, in an equal number. of throws, goes far- 
heſt ye fired N is victorious. 
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confident of ſucceſs. The little fellow Hide in 
his turn, took the bullet, and threw it about 
twice as far as Skelton, who ſtood in arnaze, as he 


imagined he could beat him eafily. He declared 


he heard the bullet whizzing paſt him, as if it had 
been ſhot out of a cannon; he threw it with ſuch 
force. Thus was he vanquiſhed by the puny body 
he deſpiſed. People are not always to be judged 


of by appearance; hence too much confidence is 
often foiled. 


The ſummer, in which he commenced Bache- | 
lor of arts, he ſpent, as uſual, in the Pariſh of 
Derriaghy, where he met with a terrible accident, 
which he conſidered ever after as an inſtance of 


200 divine judgment, He was then, as he informs. 


twenty one years of age , and ſince he was 
cight years old, had never once omitted, morn- 
ing and evening, to offer up his prayers to God, 


until one morning that two or three of his com- 


panions broke in on him while he was in bed, 
and carried him off with them to play long-bullets. 
While he was engaged in this ſport, a three pound 
ball, thrown by one of his companions, hit a 
ſtone, and leaping back ſtruck him above the 
left eye, and flattened the projecting part of his 


ſcull. He fell down ſeemingly quite dead, and 


was carried to the houſe of a Mrs. Granger, a 
woman that knew a little of ſurgery, who ſtiched 
the wound in five different places, and kept him 
for ſome time at her own houſe. A ſmall ſplinter 

5 1 ol = gt 


2 Skelton's Works, vol 5, page 522. 
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of a bone came out of his ſcull, before he quite 
. recovered.* This hurt, with extreme: abſtinence, 
and large evacuations, neceſſary to prevent a fe- 
ver, greatly ſhattered, he ſays, his excellent con- 
ſtitution. He had always a greatful ſenſe of the 
care taken of him by Mrs. Granger, and made 
her ſeveral preſents. during her life. He ſent her 
(in 1574) a web of fine linen, part of which he 
deſired her to keep for her winding-ſheet. She 
lived until ſhe was an hundered and five. The 
omiſſion of his prayers on the morning it happened, 
he ſuppoſed ever after to be the cauſe of this un- 
happy accident. So early was his mind impreſſed 
with a lively ſenſe of religious duty. 


Having conducted Mr. Skelton, too rediouſly 
I fear, through the preparatory courſes of ſchool 
and college, I proceed to attend him in his pro- 
greſs after he entered into holy orders. When he 
got better of the hurt he reteived ar long-bullets 
he lived for a while with his brother in Dundalk, 
and took on himſelf the management of the 
ſchool, which by his preſence roſe to high re- 
pute. However he only ſtaid there a ſhort time, 
when he obtained a nomination to the curacy of 
Newtown- Butler in the county of Fermanagh, 
from Dr. Madden, uſually called Premium-Mad- 
den, as by his means premiums were firſt eſta- 
| bliſhed at quarterly examinations in Trinity Col- 
lege. He was recommended to the Doctor by 
Mr. Brook of Cole- Brook in the ſame county; 
and was ordained a deacon for this cure by Dr. 
Sterne 
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Sterne Aaep of Clogher, in whoſe a it lay, 


about the year 1729. He faſted and prayed two 


days previous to his ordination, doubtful whether 


he ſhould get himſelf ordained or be married. 


His being ordained for this wens then prevent 
his marriage, as he was bound to pri- 
vate tutor to the Doctor's ch Ae, WE + reſide i in 


4 His was | 


On the night aſter he was erde ws and 


the reſt of the young deacons. flept in the Biſhop's 


houſe, and one of them lay in the ſame bed with 


him. In the morning, another of them came to 


them while they were in bed with à rod in his 


5 hand, and began a laſhing them in ſport. At 


Aaſt, Skelton leaping up, took him by the neck, 
and threw him down ſtairs. The Biſhop heard 


the noiſe, and came running to ſee what had 
happened. Skelton told him, the young deacon 
vas ſo fluſhed with being ordained that he could 
not behave quietly, but muſt laſh him, and he 


was forced to ſhew him the ſhorteſt way down 
ſtairs. The Biſhop owned, as he was inſolent, 


he could not blame him. When he was ordained 
a prieſt, he and the reſt of the candidates were 
examined by this ſame Biſhop · and his aſſiſtant a 
whole week in Latin, for they would not allow 
them, all the time of this curious s trial, to Tak h 


2 word of Engliſh. 


5 The following ſtory * a Mp examiping i 
young man for orders I heard him often tell, and 
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once in particular when Dr. Thomas Campbell was 
in company, who, I dare ſay, recollects it even now. 
He happened to come to the Biſhop' s houſe too 
late to be examined by the Archdeacon with the 
other candidates. However his Lordſhip faid 8 
the young man, © as I have a regard for you, I'll 
examine you myſelf.” Accordingly he brought 
him up to his ſtudy, which was lined with books, 
and made him fit down at a table that was co- 
vered with huge folios and quartos. Immediately 
his Lordſhip ſat down oppoſite to him, and 
thus, as Skelton ſaid, hoſtilities commenced. His 
Lordſhip's firſt queſtion was, © pray, Sir, how 
old is this world we live in?” The young man 
anſwered he could not tell. A very ſenſible 
anſwer, (his Lordſhip gravely replied) for the 
ſeptuagint ſays one thing, the Hebrew another, 
the Talmud another, the Targum another; in' fact 
no tuo of them are agreed among themſelves 
about the age of the world, and therefore your 
anſwer is the moſt ſenſible imaginable.” ) He 
then aſked him again, © how old is the- new 
world?” The young man ſaid, naturally enough, 
he did not underſtand the queſtion. «1 mean 
(his Lordſhip ſaid) how long is it ſince America 
was diſcovered? The candidate then anſwered 
at a gueſs, it was ſo long, but happened to be 
hy years either in or over. © Very well, very 
, (replied | his Lordſhip) you are within fifty 
oth it, which is no great diſtance, upon my 
word: This is enough,” Thus the examination 
_ concluded; 8 montes. When his Lord- 


teach ye 
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ſhip. came down to the reſt of the candidates, he 


faid to them, © Gentlemen, I had ſome notion 


of making each of you write a little piece of com- 


polition, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions; but I have 


only aſk you to liſten to a piece of advice I-II 


give you after dinner, relating to your behaviour 
as clergymen, which will be more uſeful to you, 


thought better of it now, and in place of it, I'll. 


and more pleaſing to me, than any nonſenſe you 


could write.” His Lordſhip then, after din- 
ner, according to his promiſe, gave them this 


advice. * You may think (he ſaid) that good 
preaching will make you agreeable to your. peo 


ple; but here I muſt tell you, you are quite miſe 
taken; it is not for this they'll like you; but Pl 


Look. out for ſome humorous jeſt book, and pick 


up ſome new ones of your own with all the cir. 
cumſtances of time and place, and the like; in- 


a method of gaining all their favours. 


out all the droll ſtories you meet with in it, and 8 | 
get them by heart. Then, if you be able, make 


deed, if I had leiſure, I could tell you a few of 5 


my own making, which might ſerve you on 
occaſions. Take care alſo to recollect, if poſſible, h 


every witty thing you hear in company, and fix 


For when you go to chriſtenings, marriages, or 


by your witty jokes and droll ſtories, with which, 


92 . With 


, it in your memory. Thus equipped, you will - 
well qualified to do the duties of your pariſh. _ 


| wakes, you may eaſily entertain every one preſent 


you know, your head will be full; ſo that your « | 
: 83 will be e for over the whole pariſh. 
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With reſpect to your conduct in church (his Lord- 
' ſhip continued) I have a word or two to cots 7 
you, if you happen to make a blunder in reading 
' prayers or preaching, don't ſtop to rectify it ; but s 
go boldly on; for tis ten to one, if a ſingle per- 
ſon in the whole church be liſtening to a word 
you ſay; but if you ſtop, and go back on the 
word, and begin to hum and haw, the hearers 
. will immediately prick up their ears, and whiſ- 
per to one another, Ab! the curate's out, the 
curate s out, and thus you'll be expoſed to ridicule.” | 


The living poſſeſſed by Dr. Madden is called 
. worth at that time about four hun- 
dred a year; but the church, of which Mr. 
Skelton ſerved the cure, is adjacent to hie village 
of Newtown-Butler. When the living of Drum 
mully fell vacant, the Doctor was a colonel | of 
- militia, and was then in Dublin dreſſed i in ſcarlet. 
The right of preſenting} to this benefice being 
divided between the Doctor's family, and ſome 


_ other: his family had preſented on the laſt Va- 


cancy, and of courſe the other had a right to pre- 
85 now. His family, however, offered to give 
up all right of preſentation in future, if they were 
allowed to preſent on that occaſion; which was 
_ agreed to, and thus the Doctor got the living. 


3 The Dodor, beſide bla living, had a very good 
- eſtate; but as he was in a manner entirely devoted 


to books, or acts of charity and public good, he 


| faſtical and 8 to his I a lady well, 


| left the management of his income, both eccle- 


qua- 1 


qualified. for the buſineſs, Ne ſhe was happily of a 
different turn of mind from him. Mrs. Madden 
was alſo in a high degree poſſeſſed with what we 
call family-pride. Her grand father, it ſeems, 
had been lieutanent of the tower of London in 
the civil wars of Charles I, which made her aſſume 
a haughty ſuperiority over moſſ people that ap- 
proached her. The place of their abode was 


called Mano -water-houſe, and is ſituate three 


miles from Newtown- Butler. Here Skelton lived 


as private tutor in his rector's family, having three 
or four boys to inſtruct in Engliſh, and the rudi- 
ments of the Latin and Greek languages. 


ſituation here Was not over pleaſant, for he i 


great trouble with his pupils, and eſpecially with 
the mother's, pet, who took great airs, on him, 
and was very hard to rule. But. Skell n would 


net be guided entirely by the mother's odd whims; 


he inſiſted on having the management of the boys 
to himſelf, and ſhe on the contrary was very 
unwilling to grant it. He thus had —_— 
bickerings with her, as ladies in ſuch caſes of. 
ten interfere from a miſtaken affection for thieit 
children. e e 


'Being confine, git hi pupils the whole 2 


until evening, he then went out among the neigh... 
bours, when he uſed to fay, & thank God it is 
evening, 1 have got ee from jail.” » 


| While he was thus buſily engaged pee his 
tuition, he was obliged every week to write a 


ſermon, which he was Ne to compoſe in the 
'D 3 „ K by 
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ſchool-room' among his pupils, who were con- 


ſtantly plaguing him with there exerciſes, leſſons, 
or brangles with each other. His ſituation here, 
it muſt be owned, was not very favourable for 


ſtudy. To complete all, he durſt not, in making 
his ſermons, borrow a word from any book but 


the bible. For his pupils, he ſaid, watched him 
with hawk's eyes, ſo that if he had any other book 
but the bible before him they would imme- 
diately have given it out through the whole pariſh, 
that he copied and preached other men's ſer- 
mons ; which would ſurely have prejudiced 

againſt him the common country people, who: 


Mia rather hear any nonſenſe of our own, than 


the beſt ſermons of the moſt famous writers. I 
rememb er a ſenſible man, a diſſenting miniſter, 


V bo attempted to read a chapter or two of the bi- 


ble every ſunday to his people; but they h 


all to cry out againſt him, ſaying, give us ſome- 
' thing of youn ain we can read the bible our ſels at 
Hane. Mr. Skelton was obliged then to draw all 


his ſermons out of his own head, which was too 
much diſturbed by his pupils to be in a ſtate fit 
for compoſition. It cannot therefore be expected 
that theſe ſermons were very perfect in their 
kind]; indeed he often declared that in a year or 
two after they ſeemed ſo very nauſeous to him, 
that it was as good as a vomit for him to read 
"aber: It is fortunate for a writer to fee the de- 


fects of his own offspring, to which ſo many 


authors | are blind. | 
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At that time, he began to perform Gwe of: 
thoſe-wonderful acts of charity, for which he was 


ſo remarkable during the reſt of his life.” The 
 falary derived both from the cure and 'tuition, 

- conſidering the trouble he had, was but very 
ſmall. Yet he gave at leaſt the half of it away, hard- 
ly allowing himſelf clothes to put on. I he follow- 
ing inſtance of his charity while there is well wor- 


thy of notice. Returning from church one ſun- 


day, he came to a place where a cabin with three 
children in it had been juſt conſumed by fire. 


Two of the children were burned to death; the 


third ſhewed ſome ſigns of life, but was ſo. "HER 


| bly ſcorched, that the ſkin came off a great part 
of it. The poor people he ſaw in want of linen 
to dreſs its ſores, and, touched with compaſſion, 
 ftripped off his clothes, and tearing his fhirt piece 
by pi 
till he ſcarce left a mug. on his back. 


Pr. Madden was, if poſſible, as | s charitable as 
he; his wife who knew his turn of mind, and 
was of a contrary diſpoſition herſelf, took care to 


keep his pocket empty of money, for ſhe ruled 


him with abſolute ſway. A poor woman came 
up to him one day aſking for charity; he put his 


hand in his pocket and found he had no money. | 
Ataloſs how to relieve her he gave het a pair of 
new gloves he happened to have, GL; her £ 


*% 


£0 and pledge them for bread. 


Mr. Skelton, when he lived Roe. publiſhed an - 
| anonimous pamphlet in Dublin, recommending 


Be. 


Dr. 


# 


jece gave it to them, as he e it eh 
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Dr. Madden's ſcheme for eſtabliſhing en in 
Trinity College. This production, being proba- 
bly the firſt of his that appeared in print, was 
ſent immediately to the Doctor who was high 
ly delighted with the compliments paid him by 
the author, which he juſtly deſerved, on account 
of his endeavours to promote the intereſts of lite- 
rature and of the poor. When he had Nightly | 
looked over it he brought it into the ſchool- room 
to Skelton, with joy in his face, and ſaid, he 
had juſt now received from Dublin one of the 
fineſt pamphlets that ever was written, and muſt 
immediately ſolicit the acquaintance and correſ- 
pondence of the author. Accordingly, he pre- 
pared a very complimentary letter addreſſed to 
the unknown author, requeſting he would tell 
his name and honour him with his acquaintance. 
This letter, being approved of by Skelton,” was 
ſent to the printer of the pamphlet, who ret urn 
cd 2n anſwer in a few days from the author, ex- 
preſſing the high ſenſe he entertained of the great 
Four intended him by the good Doctor, but 
| that he was under the neceſſity, for ſome reaſons 
he could not mention, of concealing his name at 
| preſent. This anſwer was ſhown to Skelton, who 
was the Doctor's confidant on the occaſion, and 
| ſeemed in no wiſe concerned duting the 
Whole progreſs of the buſineſs. A ſecond ſtill 
more preſſing letter was ſent to Dublin, 
and an anſwer with a civil refuſal, 
returned: As Skelton . judged it for his ad- 
2 We not to diſcover the ſecret. Thus the 
| 1 ; | Rector 
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Redorand Curate, one from the ſtudy, and the other 


from the fchool-room, in the ſame houſe, continu- 

ed for a while, by the medium of a Dublin print 

er, this odd ſort of correſpondence.  'All this time, 
he never ſuſpected the perſon whom he compli- 


mented fo highly, to be his own curate, and the 


private tutor of his children. If he had, Poſſibly 


he might not have been ſo very reſpectful in his 
language, for people are not too apt to be over 


cCeomplaiſant to thoſe whom they look on as their 
dependants, however ſuperior they be to them in 


learning and abilities, which in this country are 


but little valued, unleſs Nagy By: 10 nen | 


or fortune of the Fee 


Dr. e FO. 5 1 3 Mr. Sket. : | 
ton, was a gentleman highly eſteemed in thoſe | 


times. And juſtly too, if a life ſpent 1 in the prac- 


tice of every private and public virtue entitle a 
man to the eſteem of thoſe who reap the bene- 
fit of his ſervices. To the exertions of this Wor- 
thy man we owe the eſtabliſhment of the Dublin 
Society, the advantages of which have been fo of. 
ten experienced. Mr. Skelton ſaw a letter of 


Swift's to him, he faid, in which he ſet forth in 


his uſual querulous ftrain, the miſeries and cala. 
mities of this unhappy country, ſaying, that the 
Iriſh were the moſt lazy, roguifh, worthleſs peo- 


ple on earth, and that he would do no more for 


them. The Doctor, as well as our great country. 


man, had a real regard for Ireland, and ſtrove, 
as it appears, . to his abilities, to ſerve 


i. 
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ch 3 cuſtomary for him to go among the 
nobility and gentry ſoliciting ſubſcriptions ſor 


_ uſeful, .purpoſes, he met with an odd reception 


in Dublin on an errand of this fort (as Mr. Skel- 


ton informed us) from a late nobleman, a famous 


member of the hell-fire club. His Lordſhip, on 


being told that the Doctor was in the parlour, 
ſhrewdly gueſſing at his buſineſs, immediately 


ſtript himſelf ſtark naked, and, in this ſtate, 
came running into the room with out- ſtreched 


arms, ſaying, worthy Dr. Madden, Jam glad 
to ſee you, how do you do? ſhake 


me Doctor, when I heard you were here, 1 was 


in ſuch a hurry to ſee you, that I would not wait 


do put on my clothes.” The Doctor ſhocked at | 


the wild ſpectacle, leapt up, and was for haſten- 
ing out of the room; but his Lordſhip ſtopped 
him faying, © my dear Doctor, don't be in a hur- 


Ty, tell me your W J would be glad to do 


any thing to ſerve you,” The Doctor puſhed 
him, but his Lordſhip accompanied him to 


= he x door, where he ſtood for ſome time as 


to the people paſling by. 
hl had the good fortune, when he lived at Dr. 


3 Madden's, to get acquainted with the Revd. > 
William Leflie, Rector of the pariſh of Ahavea, 
a man of admirable ſenſe, and complete know- 


ledge of the world, for whoſe adyice and friend- 


ſhip he was grateful ever after. His prudent and 
wiſe directions ſerved to regulate the tenour of his 
1 outhful conduct. He called him his ſecond fa- 


ther, 
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ther, _ conſulted him on every. emerteney; 
He declared he was the. moſt - ſenfible man he 
ever knew, and owned the many advantages he 
derived from his friendſhip. When he was Rec- 
tor of Pettigo, this good clergyman on his death- 
bed recommended his grand-children to his pro- . 
tection, of whom. he took a Fe care er 

his life. | | 


At that 9 his age pn conditith 1 
33 good advice. His ſituation at Dr. Madden 8 
was not at all enviable. He was quite weary of 
bis tuition. The lady of the houfe was proud : and 
| parſimonious, and ruled her huſband with ſupreme 
authority, who ſeldom interfered in domeſtic con- 
cerns. She wiſhed alſo, it appears, to extend 
her dominion over Skelton, and preſcribe to him 
; how he ſhould teach her children. This, it may 
be ſuppoſed, one of his ſpirit would not tamely 
ſubmit.to. Beſides, ſhe was highly offended with 
Skelton for exciting the Doctor, by his example, 
to acts of charity, to which indeed he was ſuf- 
ficiently inclined of himſelf. Of conſequence, ſhe 
ſtrove to vex him, and make his ſituation as un- 
pleaſant as poſſible. In this ſtate of pennance he 
continued for two long years, but was at laſt, for 
the fake of quiet, forced to reſign the cure and 
tuition, and depend on providence for his ſupport. 


On leaving Dr. Madden 's he repaired, as uſual, | 
to his brothers in Dundalk, where he flaid but a 
few months, until he got a nomination, (in 1733) 


to the cure of Monaghan in the dioceſs of Clogher, 
a from 
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from the Hon. and Revd. Fiantis Hariilton the 


— 


Rector. He took his diet and lodging in the 


town of Monaghan with a Francis Batterſby, and 


in five years after with a George Johnſton. In | 


obtaining this cure he ſucceeded according to his 


wiſhes. His active and benevolent mind could 
not brook being confined to a ſchool-room. He 
| longed for leiſure to purſue his favourite ſtudy of 
_ divinity, and to employ himſelf as a miniſter of 


a pariſh, His inclinations were all ſpiritual, and, 


he only defired an opportunity of being more ex- 
tenſively uſeful ; for long before he had fixed his 
thoughts on the rewards of a better world than © 


the prefent. 


4A Vet, ee dee he was in W e 
of being turned out of his new cure. Dr. Sterne, 


the Biſhop, whom Swift ſucceeded in the deanery 


of st. Patrick's, being rather an old man, of an odd 


temper, and a little credulous, was then impoſed 
on by ſome one who told him, that Dr. Madden 
turned Skelton out of his family, for ſtriving to 
entice his daughter to marry him. The Biſhop, 


believing it to be ſo, refuſed to licenſe him for the 


cure of Monaghan; on which he went to him to 


juſtify himſelf, hoping his Lordſhip was not of. 


fended at any conduct of his. Ah, you're a ſly 
dog (faid the Biſhop) you wanted to gain the af- 
_ fections of Dr. Madden's daughter, and get her to 
marry you; you are a handſome fine fellow, like 


TH your brother, who, you know; enticed a gentle- 


A aun” 's avg ter.” Skelton 8 his Lord- 


ad = 
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1 ſhip ton pply to Dr. Madden himſelf, and. inquire | 


if he did ſo, The Biſhop accordingly aſked the 


Doctor, who ſaid the whole was falſe, and that 


Mr. Skelton's conduct in his family was moſt 
| nc: He ew gave him me! licenſe de- 


He related moſt ne the whole of the af- 


fair reſpecting his brother alluded to by the Bi- 


ſhop. His brother Thomas, before he got the 


_ ſmall living of Newry, happened. to be tutor in 
the family, of Mr. Lucas of Caſtle-Shane, a gen- 
tleman of fortune i in the county of Monaghan. 


He was, it ſeems, a handſome agreeable young 


man, and the Squire's daughter fell in love with 
him. When he obtained the pariſh of Newry, 


he uſed to go frequently and ſee the. family.; 5 but 


perceiving the young lady's partiality for him 


reſolved to ſtay away in future. After an abſence 


of four or five months, at laſt, on receiving many : 


. invitations, he paid them a viſit again. The 


young lady took then an opportunity of openly 


declaring her paſſion for him, telling him, he 


was the crueleſt of men. Skelton, who had a 
real affection for the aimable girl, aſſured her, he 


would ſuffer any thing for her ſake; the matter 
being thus ſettled, he carried her off and mar- 


ried her. His brother Philip, who knew all the 
cireumſtances, ſaid he would have been a bad 


man if he had not. The Squire was highly en- 


raged at his daughter's marrying a- perſon, whom. 2 
| * Sooke on as an inſerians ao; would never ſee ei- 
| MM: | 
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2 7 him or Ker" or give her a penny of fortune. 

The huſband therefore, as he had no other in- 

come, was obliged to mantain on his ſmall pariſh 
- a grand lady accuſtomed to high life, which 
pinched him not a little. However ſhe conti- 
nued but a ſhort time with him,; ſhe died of her 
firſt child, and left behind her a daughter, chat got 
her fortune amounting to 1300. who is the pre- . 
ſent Pure Ennis, a lady eminent for her piety. 


1 
8 


4 Skelton was n rds married to 
Miſs Huſton, who, if now alive, would be aunt 
to the Lord Biſhop of Down, By her he had a 
' ſon who died of a fever after he arrived at 
manhood. His third wife, for he had three, was 
widow Carlcton mother to Sir Guy Carleton, now 
Lord Dorcheſter. Sir Guy's future eminence in 
the world was owing in a great degree, I am told, 
to the care which his ſtep- father Thomas Skelton 
took of his education. Philip, Skelton lived alſo 
on terms of intimacy with that great General, ſo * 
diſtinguiſhed for valour, conduct, and humanity. 
Hie has recommended young ſoldiers to him, and 
his recommendation always proved of r ee 8 
to thoſe who obtained it. 15 


* 


| bis brother John of Dundalk. aries * Miſs 
Turkil. Doctor Skelton of Drogheda i is his ſon, 
a gentleman highly eſteemed in his profeſſion, 
who has now forty pounds a year profit rent 
from a part of the family farm. His father made 
a decent fortune by teaching. Mr. Skelton had 


alſo a brother called Robert, an excellent ſcholar, 4 
| | who ; 
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| who married ſome perſon of low ſtation, when 


he was on the point of going to the college. This = 
| Fr to him in "Mis literary Fan He _ 


10 
wo. EE 
2 - 


| Tis two cher backhoe Richard and Joining were 
= ecent country farmers. It is indeed. ſurpriſing, - 
that the father of theſe, who was but a plain ho- | 
neſt countryman, ſhould' give ſuch education to 
ſo many of his children. But this, among others 
is a proof of his IT. one Bar and 2 
prudencdeQ. | 


Mr. Skelton entered on 5 cure of Monaghan 

with that eager zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls, 
| which a warm ſenſe of duty only could inſpire. 

H le felt the weight of the obligation impoſed on 
him. Well aſſured that he muſt be accountable 
hereafter for his diſcharge of the awful truſt cm.. 
mitted to his care, he reſolved to act as became 
one, whoſe hopes and fears were placed beyond | 
the grave. Having now got rid of a troubleſome | 4 
tuition, which before had obſtructed him in his = 
pious exertions, he gave tip all his thoughts and 1 
time to the inſtruction of his people. Their ſp in?: 
ritual and temporal welfare was, I may ſay, the > T0 
ſole object of his care. He laboured hard in „ 
i} | his miniſtry ; he viſited them from houſe to houſe,  _ N 

= without diſtinction of ſect; he converſed with ; 

S them freely, mingling entertainment with his in- 
_ ſtruction, The children he catechiſed every Sun 7 
day , in the church, and 3 . 
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came thoroughly acquainted. with the original ca- 
techiſm, as in the prayerbook, made them learn 
the proof-catechiſm, which confirms and illuſ- 

trates the doctrines of the other by texts of ſerip- 


ture. On a particular evening in the week, 
which he appointed, he invited people of evety 
age to his lodgings, that he might inſtruct them 
in religion. And thus, by his means, they ob- 
tained a knowledge of their duty. I was told in 
Monaghan, that the children there knew more of 
religion at that time, than the grown up people 


97 any of the neighbouring pariſnes. 


In the . he diſplayed that i ga 


manly eloquence, which arreſts the attention gat 5 
the hearers. He was neither a dull drowſy legs: 


turer;-who ſets the congregation aſleep, nor one 
of your ſmooth pretty preac hers, that tickle the 


ear of the frivolous and vain. No, he deſpiſed 
ſuch modes of inſtruction. He ex 


ned to his 
hearers in plain and powerful language the threats 


and promiſes of the goſpel; he declared to them 
the indiſpenſable. conditions of ſalvation; he plac- 
ed, like a faithful ſervant of the Lord, heaven 


and hell before their eyes, and left them to make 
a choice for themſelves. His large gigantic ſize, 


his ſtrong expreſſive action, his clear diſtinct de- 


livery, his power of changing the tone of his 
voice, and features of his face, to ſuit his pur- 


poſe, and above all, the ſincerity of his heart, 


made an irreſiſtible impreſſion on his hearers. 


They were inſenſibly carried away with him, they 
were aſtoniſhed, e were convinced. 


His 
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| His life was e to his DP It 
Was a pattern of every virtue, it was decorated 
With piety, chaſtity, humility, and charity. For 
this laſt mentioned amiable quality he was emi- 
nent perhaps above all others in Ireland. Being 
born, as he ſuppoſed, for the uſe of the poor, he 


exerted all his endeavours to mitigate their ſor- 


rows. A great part of his annual pittance he 
gave them, and often ſcarce allowed himſelf even 
the neceſſaries of life. Some particulars of his 
remarkable charities I ſhall relate in the ſequel of 
this narrative. His life and preaching were at- 
tended with the ſucceſs he deſired. The man- 


ners of his people were in a ſhort time greatly im- 


proved, and vice and ignorance retreated before 
ſo powerful an opponent. | 


lis fixed ſalary for the cure was LON 1 
conſidering the cheapneſs of the neceſſaries of life 


in thoſe times. was equal to double the ſum now, _ 


The whole of this he got from his Rector, as the 
curates in aſlizes-towns had then, I am informed, 
no ſtipend allowed them for attending the jails. 
Vet with this he contrived to do wonders ; for 
he avoided all unneceſſary expence, accounting 
himſelf anſwerable to God for every penny he 
ſpent. ' He kept no horſe, but performed in ge- 
neral the duties of his pariſh on foot. Now-and. 
then, however, when it was abſolutely requiſite, he 
obtained the loan of a horſe from ſome of his pariſhi- 
oners, andeſpecially from a widow in Monaghan who 
Was often kind to him on theſe occaſions. After 

Enn ö;m 
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paying for his diet and lodging, he gave, Iam 


told, his mother out of his pittance ten pounds a 
year, to help to ſupport her and the children, 
and uſed to viſit her at Derriaghy every Chriſtmas, 
and give her this ſum in return for a pair of 
ſtockings ſhe made him. Yet this donation could 


not be always regular, as he was obliged, for fome 


time, to pay his tutor Dr. Delany a certain ſum 
evety year. He uſually travelled all the way to 
Derriaghy on foot, ta ſave money for her, and the 


poor. His two brothers the clergymen were alſo 
liberal to their mother. He generally preached 


two Sundays at Liſburn church, when he paid 
theſe viſits of filial duty, and always brought thi- 


ther a crowded audience; for the people flocked 
from all quarters to hear him. His nr 4 


in 1748. 


to one John Arbuthnot near Dromore, who dealt 
in linen cloth. His brother Thomas gave thirty 


pounds more. Her huſband died about ten years . 


after. She bore him fix children, all of whom 
died before they arrived at years of maturity, ex- 
cept one daughter, who was married to James 
Muſſen a farmer. I was well acquainted with 


his ſiſter the widow, who ſome time after her huſ- 
- band's death came to live in Dromore. In her 


perſon and features ſhe bore ſome reſemblance to 
her brother, and was alſo agrecable, ſenſible, pi- 


About the time he got the cure © of E | 
be made up twenty pounds for his part of his ſiſ. 
ter Frances' portion, who was married (in 1732) 
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ous; admired for her converſation, and reſpected 


for her virtue. In the latter part of her days, ſhe 
was afflicted with a diſorder in her ſtomach, Which 
ſhe endured with chriſtian patience, for, amidſt | 
her ſufferings, ſhe was cheerful, contented, re- 
ſigned. This at length put an end to her life, in 
March 1783, in the ſeventy fourth year of her 
age. It was remarkable that until her. death ſhe 
could read the ſinalleſt print ina newſpaper” with, | 
out ſpectacles, 


A maiden ſiſter, Mrs. Nanny, as we called her, 
who was older than Mr. Skelton, lived with her 
in Dromore. She had loſt her fight many years 


before I was acquainted with her; yet, though ſhe 


was quite blind, ſhe wiſhed to make us believe the 


could fee. In company ſhe has remarked to a lady 


beſide her, © this is a pretty colour in your gown, 


It is finely ſhaded.” She ſaid to me once, this = 


is a pleaſant ſunſhiny day, the volunteers looked 
very handſome to day, their arms glittered beau- 


tifully.“ Her vanity in this particular made her 
liable to miſtakes ; ſhe has often, on my coming 


to ſee her, called me by a different name, yet, 


when undeceived, would never acknowledge her 


infirmity. She came once into a very ſmall par- 
lour, and pretending to look about her ſaid, © this 


is a fine ſpacious room.” Mr. Skelton, who was 


ſenſible of her weakneſs, | ſpoke of her thus, 
I have a poor old blind ſiſter living in Dromore, 
who has the vanity to make us think ſhe can ſee, 


God help her poor creature.” She died in Octo- 
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ber, in the ſame year with her ſiſter . 
having loſt the uſe of her limbs ſome time before. 


Her funeral way decent, at her brother's expence, 


who had contributed ſufficiently to the ſupport of 
his ſiſters, all of whom, and of his brothers, were 
now dead. Immediately on her deceaſe I wrote 


buy ccturn of th poſt, of which the following is an 
11 1 extract. . | Se 


| =_.: Rog * Dear Burk), 7 Ooler 16, 1783. 


Ile would ks a cruel brother that 
could wiſh his fiſter a longer continuance in 
« ſuch miſery, as my poor Nanny endured for the 
« greater part of her laſt year, at leaſt. My 
3 « words cannot expreſs the ſenſe I feel of my dear 
. « Hannah's * tenderneſs towards both my ſiſters, 
| particularly the laſt, that lay in ſuch a miſera- 

© ble plight ſo long on her hands. Half a year's 


« 2. 10s. and for funeral expences, as before for 
4 poor , Fanny's remains, 5/. 13s. 9d. making in 


© beſt wiſhes, will be ſo good as to pay her that 
« ſum, or the 2/. 10s. for rent, and draw on me 
* in favour of any one in Dublin, his draft ſhall 
be honoured the inſtant I receive it. Probably 
FRO « he e the funeral ae himſelf, if ſne 


buthnot his other iter, | 


Skelton's two old ſiſters living | in Dromore. 
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to him in Dublin, and received from him a letter 


«rent of the houſe I am ftill debtor for to her 


. « all 8/. 3s. 9d. If Mr Agnew}, to whom my 


5 . 55 _ 
: * Hannah As. niece dy the buſband to widow Ar- 


+ A relation of mine, who ated like a fon towards Mr, | 
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« did not- ako them out of the 14 guineas I ſent 
« her by him. Hannah is the beſt, judge of the 
te maid's attendance, and trouble, and may either 
ce give her the 11S. odd money included in the 14 
e guineas, or Keep them to herſelf. If ſhe gives 
e them to the maid ſhe ſhall be no loſer by 20: 5 
« ing, If I ſhall die worth any thing, ſhe will | 
« find herſelf entitled to a conſiderable propor- 
« tion of it, and be punctually paid by my. ſole 


c Executor Dr. Haſtings?! * *:# #578 119 
#4 # #4 + #,9/# #* » 


Here he quits the ſubject of his fitters death, 
and mentions ſome particulars reſpecting myſelf, 
with expreſions of reſentment againſt certain per- 
7 lons, which it is more prudent to omit at preſent. 


ec However he continues) the Dean is till our 
«man, on whom we may build ſome hopes. On 
« the good providence of God I ſtill build higher. 
or My poor endeavours ſhall never be wanting as 
« long as the old head ſhall keep above ground. 
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ce * God bleſs my dear ner Hannah,” GE EE 


98 1 am moſt alone your's & 
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He calls Hianah Arbuthnot his ſiſter for K NS 
| tenderneſs to his two old ſiſters. in cheir ſickneſs. Ry. 4K 
Afterwards he thought it beſt to give her ang 
James Muſſen, who, as already mentioned wass 
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50 
married to his ſiſter Frances daughter, the ſam, 
In his life-time, which he intended to leave them 


in his will. Having given this information con- 
cerning his ſiſters, which ſeemed naturally to ſuc- 
ceed in the courſe of my e i now return 


to his life. 5 g 


The n gave his mother, or paid : 
his tutor Dr. Delany, left him, we may ſuppoſe, | 


but thirty pounds of his ſalary ; with this he had 
to pay for his diet and lodging, and give charity 


to the poor; a duty, as is well known, he was 


moſt ſcrupulous in obſerving. Theſe generally 


got all from him except what barely afforded. 
him the neceſſaries of life, of which he often 
pinched himſelf to ſupply their wants. Upon 


urgent occaſions, when the pittance he ' could 


give was not ſufficient to relieve their diſtreſs, 


he applied to people of fortune who uſually con- 


tributed according to his deſire. For who could 
refuſe a character ſo exalted, that firſt gave all 
| his own before he would aſk any of theirs? 


He was particularly attentive to the ſtate of 
the priſoners in the jail, whoſe ſituation renders 


them ſo helpleſs. To quit the gay ſcenes of the 


world, and plunge ourſelves into ſuch gloomy 


cells to comfort the afflicted, is ſurely one of the | 
moſt humane of all offices. On examining the 


Jail of Monaghan he found, that the poor priſo- 


ners were often cheated of their proper allow- 


ance of bread. But he took care ſoon to rectify 
| I this 
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this and every other abuſe; ſo that the condi. 
tion of the priſoners there was in his time as com- 
fortable as could be expected. To thoſe who 
were condemned to die, he was a' faithful in- | 
ſtructer, affording ſuch advice and conſolation as 
was ſuitable to their melancholy ſtate. "Þ 


— 


He was once very ſucceſsful in his endeavours , 

to fave. the life of a convict at Monaghan, of 

whoſe innocence he was well aſſured, that was 

condemned to be hanged in five days. He fet | 
off immediately. for Dublin, and travelling with- 4 
out delay, on his arrival there went to the Privy | 
Council which was fortunately fitting.. He was 
admitted, pleaded eloquently before them the 

cauſe of the poor man, obtained his pardon, and 

like a good angel, returned to Monaghan, with 
the happy youn; before the tap: of the execution 


arrived. | „ 


at 
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While he was hs ſeeking f for opportunities of 
doing good he met with one John Burns in that 
town, a boy who was born deaf and dumb. 
Touched with compaſſion at his unhappy ſtate, 
he inſtructed him carefully in the chriſtian religi- 
on, for which he was prepared, by having. been 
taught to read and write a little while before. 

Some years after, John Burns publiſhed a book 
by ſubſcription; at fix ſhillings price, entitled 
a Chronological Hiſtory of the world, by which 
he made a good deal of money. Mr. Skelton, it 
zs ſuppoſed, helped him to write this book, = 
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he might thus get relief when he was in great pr 
verty, and procured. him many ſubſcribers. 
dipt a little into it, and found it to be a 1 
of remarkable events, which might be conſulted | 
on occafion s, but could not be read over without 
| at, He keeps now a little ſhop in Monagh- 
Having the curioſity, when I was there, to 
85 and ſee him, I perceived he was a remarkably 
intelligent man. I was told that Mr. Skelton 
taught him to read and write, but his wife un- 
deceived me, aſſuring me, that he only inſtruct- 


ed him i in religion, after he was prepared to re- 


' * Ms 8 
- 1 12 * 


His « endeavours - to convert one Craven in \ the. 9 : 
fame place, a notorious finner whoſe wicked:l life, 1 
gave offence to every ſober chrifli ian, Were attebd- 8 

ed with equal ſucceſs. When he went to him . 
and told him his buſineſs, warning him of the 
danger « of his evil ways, the man was ſo deſpe- 
rately wicked, that he took a ſpit, and ran, at 
him to ſtick him. Skelton was forced then to 
make his eſcape. However he had the courage 
to go back again, and at laſt, after much dan- 
ger and difficulty, by long perſeyerance, by his 
| awful lectures, and the divine aid, brought him 
to a ſenſe of religion, and made him a good ehriſ- 
tian. He produced indeed a ſenſible reformation. 
in the manners of his people, thirty or forty of: 
whom uſually attended prayers on a weekday; 
which, if one may judge 3 his own experience, 
: ſeems almoſt. incredible, | 
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When he had acquired ſufficient knowledge 
in divinity, for inſtructing his people, he applied 
himſelf, as his father on his death- bed deſired him, 


- to the ſtudy of phyſic. For three years, he in- 


forms us *, he was employed at this uſeful ſcience, 
and in this particular alſo was well qualiſied to 
ſerve his poor pariſhioners, whoſe lives were of- 
ten ſacrificed by ignorant quacks. Before he 


ventured to preſcribe, he conſulted a phyſician 
of eminence how he ſhould conduct himſelf in 
ſo nice a point. The phyſician then gave him 
this advice, „ Sir, I adviſe you not to preſcribe, g 


unleſs you are ſure you underſtand the diſorder, 
and that the medicine will be of uſe. As for, 
myſelf, phyſic i is my trade, and when I go to ſes 
a patient, I am forced to preſcribe ſomething; 

ſhould it be even brick. duſt, to preſerve my cha- 
racter, otherwiſe the people would imagine. I had 
no ſkill; but as you are under no ſuch neceſſity, 


you may do what is beſt.” He took the phyſici- 


an's advice, and by this. means was of great uſe 
to his pariſhioners, for he cured many, and kill 


ed none, which but few of our Doc can. 5 


poaſt of. 


— 


He uſed. once an ee 1 ta 
effect a Cure on a poor woman at Monaghan, 
who was ſomewhat wrong in the head. Being 
ſent for to viſit her in the capacity of a clergy- 


man, he went walking with a long pole in his 


hand; and when he got to the cabin, was ſheun 


Jann a. ſort of a room where. ſhe lay. What 


ail? 


* Skelton" 's 1 Vol. 7 75 page 365. 
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alls you, my good woman?” he faid to her. 
« Oh Sir!” ſhe anſwered, © there is a little wo- 
man with a red cloak and a black bonnet that 
haunts me night and day, wherever I go, and 
gives me no peace, © Where is ſhe now?” he 
ſaid to her, Oh Sir! there (pointing with her 
hand) on the bed-poſt, © looking ſtraight in my 
face. Stand of all of you,” he ſaid to the peo. 
ple about him. Then he took the pole and whir- 
ling it round his head, hit the poſt a ſmart ſtroke 
with it, and made it crack again. Where is 
ſhe now?” ©« Oh Sir! there, on that ſod in the 
corner of the roof; pointing to it. «Stand 
off, he ſaid again, then whirling the pole as be- 
ſore, he hit the ſod a harder blow with it, and 
| knockt the greater part of it down on the floor. 
V Where is ſhe now? © Sir ſhe is juſt on the cup- 
board there, looking at me. Stand off all of 
you; then he ſtruck the cupboard with ſuch 
force as to break the tea-cups on the ſhelves. 
« Where is ſhe now? * Oh Sir! ſhe juſt 'flew 
out of the window.” Thus he cured her of her 
: cen 


Ile was alſo ſent for again to w man in 
the fame pariſh affected with a ſimilar diſorder. 
When he came into the room where he was, 
which happily had an earthen floor, he ſaw him 
ſitting on it with the coals of the fire all about him, 
in little heaps here and there, as if he were roaſt- 
ing potatoes. What are you doing with the 

0 coals?” he ſaid to him. Tam e devils,” 
he 
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he anſwered. © You ought rather man,” ſaid 
Skelton, to get ſome water and duck them, for 
fire is their own element.” I believe ſo, re- 
plied he. However, he humoured him ſo well, 
that he got him both to eat and ſleep before he 
left 3 which he had not ONT: the e 5 
of for ſome time dete 


Having wav theſe, cures on perſons diſor- 
Fear in their brain, he tried his ſkill upon an 
hypocritical enthuſiaſt at Monaghan, a weaver 
who, pretending a divine miſſion, ſet up to 
preach a new religion, and drew ſome of his peo- 
ple after him, chiefly by wearing a white hat. 
While a parcel of them were about him one day, 
Mr. Skelton came up to them and ſaid, David 
why do you wear the white hat?” + « Becauſe 
Philip,“ replied he, © I have no money to buß 
any other.” „Well well, David,” he ſaid, “ if 
I buy a new half-guinca black hat for you, will 
you wear it? He returned no anſwer. © David, 

I fay, will you wear it?” Still he continued ſilent. 
My friends (Mr. Skelton ſaid to the people) 
you ſee all his religion is in the white hat, he'll 
not part with it, take away that mark of diſtinc- 
tion, and then there will be no more virtue in his 
religion. The people being convinced by what 
he ſaid quitted their new teacher, who was for- 
00069 Ts ROE Ne raped ö 


Though: Mr. Skelton was ofully — in 
the ſerious buſineſs of his profeſſion, he could 
now and then relax from ſuch any, and par- 


take 


* 
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take of innocent amuſements and exerciſe. There 
were few, it appears, equal to him in the manly 
exerciſes; for in ſize, ſtrength, and activity, he 
was ſuperior to moſt men. He told me he has 
Eſted up ſome huge weights, which no ordinary 
perſon could move. In the walks of the planta- 
tion at Monaghan, he threw the ſledge and fone, 
played long-bullets on the. public roads, and per- 
formed many other manly exerciſes. ' He could 
wind a fifty pound ſtone round his head without 
any difficulty, which ſhows the amazing ſtrength 
ol his arms. He found it requiſite indeed, even 
then, to make uſe of his hands to chaſtiſe the info. 


One Sunday after church riding along with'a * 
Ady to a gentleman's ſeat ſome diſtance from 
Monaghan, he came up to a pareel of tinkers on 

the road, whom he heard uttering horrid oaths, 
for which he rebuked one of them in particular 
 Iy theſe . 58 Sirrah it would be more ſu yu 
the Lord's. day. The: en ec ch a ſaucy 
anſwer and continued curſing as before; He then 


: threatened. to correct him if he would not deſiſt, 


which made him more profane and abuſive. Skel- 
ton could bear no longer, but leapt off his horſe 
and ſtruck him; the xeſt took his part, but he 
foon beat him and the whole troop of tinkers. He 
thus made them ſenſible of their crime by the 
only argument of which a tinker could feel the 
Ae. Then en his Wa, he rode haſ- 
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tily off with the lady to the gentleman” 8. have to, 
which he was going, that he might. be there pe- 
fore they ſhould hear of it. But with all his: 
ſpeed it got there before him, and immediately 
on entering, they complimented him on his boxing 
and beating the tinkers. 9 6 e 


He exerted his courage again on a miar OC- 
caſion. A young officer, proud of his red coat, 
which he had juſt put on, came into the hall of 
an inn, while he, being then on a journey, hap- 
pened to be in the parlour, and to ſhew his cle 
verneſs, fell a damning the waiter, and let fly 
a volley of horrid - oaths. The waiter then began 
a damning and curſing in his turn, and thus 
they were going on, when Skelton, coming out 
of the parlour, told the officer, that he was a cler- 
gyman, and that it was very offenfive to him 29: 
hear ſuch horrid ſwearing, and: begged he would 
deſiſt. The officer then ſaid to him, „G. damn 
you for a ſcoundrel curate, What is it to you IN 
Skelton gravely replied, «* young: man this is not 
proper language to one of my ' profeſſion, merely | 
for giving you a good advice. Damn your pro 
feſſion, you puppy you, (tor -he thought Skelton 
was afraid) you deſerve to be kicked for your 
impertinence ;” and then uttered ſome blaſphe- 
mous oaths, % Well Sir,” faid Skelton; © ſince 


fair means will , avail nothing, Fll try what foul 


can do.” Upon this he fell to him with his fiſts, 
and cuffed him through. the hall of the inn, and 
foon cooled the caprain' 8 courage, and made him 
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quiet and ſubmiſſive. Thus he chaſtiſed the mili- 
tary man for his profaneneſs, exerting his Va- 
Jour in the ſervice of God and religion. | 


It appears indeed he was fond of paying viſits, 
and, among others, ſometimes viſited Dr. Maul, 


that worthy Prelate, who, when Biſhop of Dro- 
more, lived in the old ſee-houſe at Maheralin . 


He once borrowed a horſe from a Mr. Wright- 
ſome of Monaghan to go thither. This horſe 
being ſlipt in the back by the careleſſneſs of ſome 
of his Lordſhip's ſervants, the Biſhop gave him 
another one in exchange which was not quite ſo 
good. But afterwards, as a recompence to the man, 
he beſtowed on him his. ſcrmons. 


Mr. Skelton ſet out in his miniſtry in the cha- 
racter of an avowed champion of the orthodox 
faith. Deriving his religious principles from 


the pure ſource of information, the holy ſcriptures 


_ . themſelves, he could find in theſe no real ground 


for the opinions of our modern refiners. Conſe- 


quently he declared open war againſt all Arians, 


Socinians, and the like, confidering it his duty 


to attack boldly theſe adverſaries to truth ; and 
publiſhed ſeveral anonymous pieces againſt them. 


He found leiſure, he faid, amidſt all the duties 
of his profeſſion, © to Twitch the Arians now and 


then.” Theſe little productions, and others of 


his on different ſubjects, were publiſhed by a 


printer's widow. in Dublin, who having a juſt 


fenſe of Oy, would on no account diſcover 
his 


* A ſmall auge id the county of Down. 
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his name. She had therefore the talent of ſecret- 


keeping from which ſome moroſcly ene 0 the 


ſex, R 


Some of his productions were of a temporary na- 
ture, and of conſequence were not republiſhed by 
himſelf in his works, of theſe it cannot be expect- 


ed II ſhould take a regular notice. 


In 1736, he publiſhed a pamphlet, the tlc 
of which is A vindication of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter Sc. A book entitled 1 
Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Lord's 
Supper was aſcribed to his Lordſhip. In this he 


aſſerts, that conſecration of the elements is W ithout. 


ſcriptural precept or example, and that this ſa- 
crament is intended merely to-- commemorate our 
Lord's death. Here he inſinuates, that no pre- 
vious preparation, or reſolution of amendment of 


life, is neceſſary for receiving the ſacrament 15 


worth ily. 


Ster aber a pretence « of cfending his a | 


racter, expoſes him. It is very unjuſt,” he ſays, 


«to ſuſpect that a Right Rev. Prelate, who is 
more pious, judicious, orthodox and learned, than 


any that ever was, or ever will be, who has ſworn. 


and ſubſcribed; to all our articles, and has ſo ten- 


der a conſcience, ſhould be capable of writing ſo 


bad a book. It is a ſcandalous age, that aſ- 
cribes ſuch a work of darkneſs to ſuch an apoſ- 


tolical . of 2255 g Then he, anſwers all 


he 
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the arguments produced by the Author in ſuch a 
manner as to ſatisfy any enen reader. 


This production was very pleaſing, it ſeems, 
to Dr. Sterne the Biſhop of Clogher. When he 
read it, he ſent for him, and faid to him, « Did 
you write this Mr. Skelton ?” ſhewing him the 
little piece. Skelton gave him an evaſive anſwer. 
„Well well,” he faid, © tis a clever thing, m_ 're 
a young man of no ſortune, take theſe ten 
neas, you may want them.” „ took the mo- 
ney (he obſerved to me) and faid MG for 
I was then a poor curate,” 


He publiſhed in the ine year ſome Propyfite 
for. the Revival of Chriſtianity. The defign of 
this piece is to ridicule the infidels and enemies 
of our church. The great objection, as they 
think, which many have to the chriſtian religion 
in this country is paying tithe to ſupport the 
clergy, who do not deſerve them. He therefore 
comes into their ſcheme. _ The church muſt be 
deſtroyed, the clergy turned out, hanged or ba- 
nifhed, or if fome chooſe to have any, they muſt 
live without food or clothes, the Bible is then to 
be burnt, and Magna Charta of courſe. Then a 
pure chriſtianity, free from any low temporal 

motives, will take-its place. This {cheme might 
poſſibly ſuit the refined notions of the preſent 
day. His ridicule, however, is in general too 
clumſy to have any effect. | 
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e one 15 Swiſt's friends carried this pain- 


pnlet to che Dean in Dublin to find out if he 


Wrote it, every anonymous production of any to- 


lerable merit, on its firſt coming out, being then 
fathered on him. He was like a country ſquire 


| famed for getting children, who has generally all 


the baſtards in the pariſh laid to his charge, Yet 


he formed a determination to which he ſtrictly 


adhered, not to acknowledge or diſavow any 


anonymous performance. on his being aſked 
if he wrote it, and therefore, when Skelton's piece 


was brought to him, only ſaid, after reading i 
e * the author of this has not continued the 


irony to the end. is 


1n 1937, he publiſhed. a  Diſertatios » on the 


. Conflitution and Effects of a Petty Jury. Trial by : 


a petty Jury, according to the preſent mode, is, 


as he imagines, a temptation to: perjury, and the 


chief cauſe of the general corruption of manners 


which: prevails in theſe kingdoms. He there. 
fore adviſes, that a curious ſort of ballot- ſhould © 
be ſubſtituted in its place, which he thinks 


would produce moſt happy effects, and recom- 
mends it to parliament to have his ſcheme made 


a part of our conſtitution; the members who 


would be active in effecting this ſhould, he fays, 
be juſtly called the preſervers of theirs country. Fa. 
This piece is written with ſuffigign®fenſe and 
: perſpicuity ; the inconvenience that attends for- 
cing people by hunger and other uneaſy. ſenſati- 


ons to be af one eben is clearly pointed our. 
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Yet I doubt if the chief corruptions, of which 
he complains, be owing to a petty jury; for we 
ſee other countries, where this mode of trial does 
not ſubſiſt, at leaſt a ern and nk. as 

our wm. : | 


8 Soon a this pamphlet was publiſhed i in Dub- 
lin, the Attorney General, ſtopping his carriage 
at the printer's, inquired who the author of it 
Was? The woman, as the was deſired, refuſed to 
tell. « Well,” he ſaid, © give my compliments 
to the author, and inform him from me, that I 
do notthink there is virtue enough in the people of 


This S ever to put his ſcheme into practice.” 
py Mr. Skelton had, I underſtand, a ready turn at 
_ compoſition, having often compoſed, as he told ; 
me, a long ſermon in twelve hours, which was f 
no ordinary day's work. To write a ſermon well ö 
is poſſibly more difficult, than to compoſe equal- ; 


ly well any other piece of proſe of the ſame 
length. The biographer and hiſtorian have ma- 

_ terials provided for them; their buſineſs then is 
only to arrange with ſkill, and expreſs with per- 2 

ſpicuity. The ſermon-writer, beſide this, muſt 3 
find out materials for himſelf. He muſt therefore | 
exerciſe his invention, no ealy employment, 

Which the others need not. While he is thus 
employed, he muſt uſe alſo his judgment, in choo- 

| fing or rejecting amidſt the wild variety his 
imagination preſents. He muſt examine into the 

1 ee motives and actions. of men, reſtrain 

= e „„ their 
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their unruly. appetites by ſhowing the conſe. 
- quence of indulgence, ſet before them their real 
intereſts, apply to them by powerful arguments, 
and find out, if it be poſſible, the avenue to their 
hearts. He muſt fight againſt the paſſions and 
prejudices of the human race; he muſt ſtrive al- 
ſo to make a man war with himſelf, and tear 
out from his breaſt every corrupt deſire. A bio- 
graphic or hiſtoric compoſition, though but in- 
differently executed, often. engages the attention 
of the reader by the facts it contains; but in ſer= 
mons, or works of, morality, or diſputation, which 
* conſiſt more of arguments than of facts, the rea. 
ders attention muſt be ſecured gas by the abj- 5 
lity of the ee | 


- His fame as a preacher and a writes, his ex- 

traordinary care as an inſtructer of a pariſh, and 

his wonderful acts of charity and goodneſs, be- 

gan, about the year 1737, to be the ſubject of 
converſation, not only in the dioceſs of Clogher, 
and other parts of the North, but alſo in the me- 
tropolis. He had then ſome reaſon to expect a 
degree of attention from his Biſhop ſuitable to his 
deferts. But here he was unhappily diſappaint- 
ed. He ſaw living aſter living given away; but 
there was no notice taken of him. The Biſhop 

of Clogher, Dr. Sterne, uſually ſent for 1 | 
after he had beſtowed a good preferment upon 
another, and gave him, by way of a ſop, ten 
guineas, which Mr. Skelton - frequently made a 


preſent of to a Mi. Arbuthnot, a poor caſt off 
* 2 ET OE | © <0 8 . 
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Hg drote, who was unable to ſerve tough age and 
infirmity. "He never aſked, he ſaid, his Lord 
ſhip for any thing, but he thought his works 

ſhould ſpeak for him. Men of real merit (he 
remarked) are always modeſt and backward, but 
blockheads teaſe biſhops, and give them no peace, 
till they get ſomething; they therefore e | 
Pere them to. get nd of them.” . 


Don miſſura eutem, 5 11. plena cruoris hi rude. 


[8 7 :< 8 the year 1538, his firſt Rector che Hon. 
* Francis Hamilton left Monaghan, on obtaining 
8 a · benefice in the ſame county, and the living of 
I  Dunlker. | A Mr. Douglas then got Monaghan 
3 by exchange, a man of a weak conſtitution, whoſe 
1 55 25 death, it was expected, would ſoon make a Va- 
1 Dr. Sterne, the Biſhop of Clogher, gave it ap- 
= 5 pears but little encouragement to literature. Mr. 
A Skelton ſaid, that he promiſed ſome clergyman 
= - in his dioceſs a living, upon condition of his 
f 5 writing a treatiſe to prove, that man could ſcarce 


know more of his duty than a brute without 

the aſſiſtance of revelation. The clergyman who, 

| believe, never wrote the piece, adviſed Skelton 
do do it as he had a ready pen; but Skelton, 
tmough his opinions inclined that way, having no 
offer of the ſame ſort from the Biſhop, thought 

it beſt not to volunteer himſelf in the cauſe. 
"ie had 8 or no e Hom his "Hi . 
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. fhit ip; the preferments were geen away: to per- ; 


ſons: whoſe qualifications were different from his. 
Of this negle& he could not be inſenſible; for a 


man of learning and abilities muſt ſurely be of: 
fended to fee the dull and the illiterate placed 
over his head in a literary profeſſion. 


as-overlooked, as ſoon as an 1 offered. 
This happened in «ſhort time. 5 175 ts 


Pr. Delany, 5 0 a8 1 3 8 was 
his tutor 1n the college, perceiving his unpleaſant 


ſituation in the dioceſs of Clogher, procured for 


him an appointment to the cure of St. Werburgh's 
in Dublin. This was extremely agreeable to Mr. 
8 Skelton becauſe he would then have a wide field 


to diſplay his eloquence, | which before was cons 


fined within too narrow a compaſs. His friend 


| Dr. Delany could. alſo more conveniently recom- £ 


mend him there, on account of his abilities, to the 
7 notice of the great. Theſe reaſons ſtruck Mr. 
Skelton very forcibly, and inclined him to go to 
St. Werburgh's. He had then, he ſaid, a fair 
opportunity of ſpeedy promotion, if he had em- 


braced it, but unhappily he did nat. Who can 
foreſee every inſtance of human infidelity : ? When 
he was juſt on the point of quitting the dioceſs of 
Clogher, the Biſhop. perceiving it would be to 
his diſcredit, that a perſon of ſuch abilities ſhould 


leave his dioceſs for want of due encouragement, 
and influenced alſo by another motive, which I 
| _ mention afterwards, . ſent a favourite elergy- 


3 1 1 man 
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Es quit his dioceſs, where his merit 
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man to him with a meſſage to this purpoſe, © that 
if he ſtaid in his dioceſs, he would give him the 
firſt living that ſhould fall.” Skelton depending 
on his Lordſhip's word (for what could be more 
facred than the promiſe of a biſhop ?) informed 
his friend Dr. Delany, that he would not take 
the cure of Werburgh's, but that he would con- 
tinue in the dioceſs of Clogher, on the Biſhop's 
promiſe of the firſt living vacant. Accordingly, 
the cure of Werburgh's was otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 
| Skelton's only dependance now was upon the Bi- 
| ſhop of Clogher, who was bound by every tie of 
honour to provide for him. But his notions of 
honour were not over nice. T-ara ſorry that my 
regard to truth obliges me to own his Lordſhip 
broke his word. The firſt living that fell was 
that of Monaghan (in 1740) where Mr. Skelton 
was Curate, and his Lordſhip, difregarding his pro- 
_ miſe, gave it to his nephew Mr. Hawkſhaw, a 
young . * had lately entered into 
orders. e 5 4 


When he bee the 8 on his ne- 
e he ſaid to him, © I give you now a living 
worth three hundred a year, and have kept the beſt 
Curate in the dioceſs for you, who was going to 
leave it; be ſure take his advice, and follow his 
directions, for he is a man of worth and ſenſe.” 
Hence it appears, that his Lordſhip made his 
1 with a fixed determination to break it. 
He expected from Mr. Douglas's ſtate of health 
"ot me hs of IO would ſoon be va 

cant, 
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cant, a he was reſolved in his mind to give it 
to his nephew, but he wiſned to have Skelton to 
aſſiſt him, and feared, leſt his leaving the dioceſs 
in a huff might bring cenſure on himſelf; he 


therefore fixed on the ſcheme of ſending the di- 


vine with a promiſe in his mouth, which ne ne- 
ver intended to perform. Every circumſtance 
relative to this affair I mention upon the authority 
of Mr. Skelton himſelf, from whom I have heard 
it above twenty times. Mr. Hawkſhaw, who is 
ſtill alive, is a gentleman of too much honour to 
deny it. Let it is but juſtice to own, that no 
blame can be laid to him. Poſſibly he did not 
know of the Biſhop's engagement with Mr. Skel- 


ton; or if he did, where is the man that in ſuch 


a caſe would refuſe a good living when it is of- 
fered to him? By his conduct afterwards to Mr. 
Skelton it appears, that he thought him 1 in) jured, 
or at leaſt well worthy of a higher ſtation in the 
church, for he treated him with ſingular 9 985 4 
355 and eſteem. 


Mr. Skelton did not bear his Lordſhi p's breach 5 
N of promiſe with remarkable temper. He 3 by 
ſed his reſentment with great plainneſs, God 
forgive me,” he uſed to ſay, „ railed againſt f 
him moſt violently, but he did not regard it; his 
ſtation placed him far above me, and what did 
he care for the cenſure of a poor curate? He 
never attended a viſitation during the remainder 
of his Lordſhip's life, which continued for a ſe- 
ries of years. The Biſhop never aſked for him, 
| „„ „„ 
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nor ſeemed ſurpriſed. at his. abſence, for his own. 

- breaſt told him the cauſe of it. After his, promiſe. 

. io him, he diſpoſed of many livings without of- 

1 fering him one of them. © I ſaw. then, ſaid 
i= Skelton, © ſorry fellows,, time aſter time put over 

my head, but I could not mend myſelf, though. - 

1. vexed me more than it ought.” It appears that 

| © the ſenſe of his injury had ſome effect on his pa- 
1 : tience. He was then, a. young man; his temper 

= was. warm, his notion of honour. juſt and. pure; 

he expected that the conduct of ſo dignified a per- 
ſonage as a Biſhop ſhould. be regulated by the 
ſame principles as his own.. His diſappointment. 

in this particular, eſpecially. as it touched him ſo. 
dloſely, made him expreſs. his reſentment againſt 
the perſon that deceived him. All this was the 
| | natural and: e effect of the- injury he. ſuſ- 

tained, "LA | ; rs 


The reſpect, which Mr. Haw kſhaw ed 
for Mr. Skelton his curate, was ſhown on his firſt 
obtaining the living. He faid to him, « Sir, 1 
am but a very young man, and you, are fit to 
direct me, give me vour advice and I'll do what- 
ever you deſire me.“ This ſhowed him to be a 
1 young man of a noble and ingenious diſpoſition, 
wich he diſplayed i in the whole of his ſubſequent 
_ conduct towards Mr. Skelton. Under ſuch a 
rector, he muſt have been as happy as the 


condition LE a curate. ſituated as he was could. 
adinit. bs 


=? 


* 


1 5 
F 
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Mr. Hawkſhaw, who Was himſelf ſerupuloully 
attentive to his. duty, told 1 me, Mr. Skelton gave. 
him the cleareſt idcas of the duty of a clergyman, 
that could poſſibly be conceived. . He vas often, 
forced, he ſaid, to fteal to attend the ſick, as 
Mr,.. Skelton would be angry at him if he would 
not let him go himſelf, A noble Spies be- 
tween a rector and a curate. W 5 

Though Mr. Skelton firove to Ack ſo confiſt- 
ently with the character of a clergyman, yet he 
could not eſcape the cenſure of the ſour fanatic? 
Ohe John Porter, a preſbyterian church-warden, 
coming in on him on a Sanday morning, when he 
happened” to be ſhaving himſelf, ſeemed furpri-- 
_ ed, and told him it was a ſhame for one of his 

coat to ſhew ſuch a bach example. Well John“ 
ſaid he, © if you think it is your duty, preſent 
me.” „ believe I will,” he replied. At the 
viſitation, _ he aſked the Biſhop, if a clergyman. 
could be preſented. for ſhaving himſelf on a Sun 
day? The Biſhop ſaid he Sat not; nk made | 
John ſop his proceedings. 


LETS? 3 ; ; 
* YO U 


Hbwever, he was - at Ny ented to the 


- Biſhop for abuſing a Mr. Wrightſome * at a veſtry, 


where pariſhioners uſually diſplay their 3 | 
A veſtry being held at Monaghian a ſhort time 
before to bring an overſeer to an account,, who 
had the management of ſome repairs in the” 
church, Wrightſome (who formerly lent him tile 
2 e, inſulted Ni there before all the 


2 
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| Fee | ' Skelton then told him, ſhaking his fiſt 
at him out of the reading-deſk, that if he had 
him out of that place he would chaſtiſe him for 
his inſolence. This gave riſe to the charge laid 
againſt him, which ſet forth, „that he was a 
wrangling, bullying clergyman, and a dangerous 
man to deal with, as he would readily ſtrike any 
one who ſeemed offenſive to him.” The Biſhop + 
diſregarded their accuſation, which was drawn up 


by one Little, who was rebuked by Mr. Skelton 


and Mr. Hawkſhaw for getting baſtards. The 
common report is, that he leapt out of the read- 
ing-deſk, and cuffed Wrightſome in the aiſle. 
But a perſon of veracity who was preſent aſſured 
me, that he only threatened him in the manner 
I have mentioned. 


At another ved be was almoſt ng in a 
ſerious quarrel with a Major of the army. The 
Major having affronted him there, as he thought, | 
when he came out of the church, he threw off 
his gown, and challenged him to fight him, „but 
the Major (he remarked to us in converſation) - 
though he was one of the braveſt men on earth, 
treated me with contempt ; for he ſcorned to fight 
we clergyman. He thus candidly allowed him 
his merit. He always ſpoke with horror of, his 

conduct on that occaſion, and begged God's par- 
don, pleading as an excuſe the violence of paſſion, 
which haſtily hurried him on to give the challenge. 

Forin his ſerious eee he had an utter 

| averſion 5 
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averſion to duelling, which he conſidered as fa- 
crificing one's abe the ſhrine of falſe honour. 


Hie related a curious remark of Swiſt's upon 
an affair of honour of this nature. A friend came 


one morning to ſee the Dean in Dublin. The = 


Dean bade him fit down. No, he replied, 
e cannot ſtay, I muſt go immediate to the park 
to prevent two gentlemen from fighting a duck!” 
Sit down, ſit down,” faid the Dean, you 
muſt not ſtir, let them fight it out, it a "be 
better for the world that all ſuch fellows ſhould . 

kill one apts"; ; 178 | 


The fri attention — oy Skelton paid to 


the duties of his profeſſion prevented his being ©, 


engaged in the ſofter concerns of human life. 1 
queſtion if he ever was really in love, though it 
is allowed he had a variety of ſweethearts. He 
ſeems indeed to have been proof againſt the faſ- 
cinating charms of the fair, whoſe gentle wea- 
pons have conquered the greateſt heroes and phi- 
loſophers, and made them ſubmit to their yoke. 
Monaghan was the ſcene of his loves, and poſ= 
ſibly a ſhort account of theſe may WT. We. MR 
tertaining to my readers. | 


He was once courting a young lady, As Te A | | 


they were juſt on the point of being married, 


ſhe ſaid to him one day, my dear, as you are 
but a poor curate, how will you provide for our 
children? „Why my love,” he anſwered, © ſup- 
poſe 1 we have three ws PII make one of them a 
w_ Weaver, 
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.. weaver, another a taylor, and the third a ſhoe. 
won" very honeſt trades my jewel, and thus 
they may earn their bread by. their induſtry.” 
= Oh!” ſhe replied, '* never will 1 being forth 
children for ſuch mean occupations.” Well 
then,” faid he, I have no other expectations, 
and of conſequence you and I will not be joined 
together, for between your pride and his poverty 
poor Phil. Skelton will never be racked.” Thus 
the match was broke off. Soon after this one 
S* 8a fine fellow with A gold-laced waiſt- 
| Coat paid his addreſſes: to the young lady, who 
was ſo much captivated with his appearance, and 
eſpecially with the waiſtcoat, that ſhe inſtantly 
married him without once inquiring how ke 
_ would provide for her children. However, they 
| Hved very unhappily ; he ſtarved her, and ſhe 
cuckhold him, and turned out a whore and 2 
| arunkard. Skelton. often thanked God he did not 
get her, obſerving that he had a fortunate ef- 
- cape, for the would ſurely have broke his heart. 
If ſhe had married him, he faid, ſhe would have : 
got rough plenty, but ſhe preferred the man with 
the gold-laced waiſtcoat, and was thus deceived 85 
by outward ſhow. 


He paid bile addreſſes « once,. he 1 1 to. „ 
young lady, who, in her converſation with him, 


N began to talk boaſtingly of her. great family, ſay- 


ing what grand relations ſhe had, and the like. 
« Upon this {he remarked to me) I found ſhe 
' would not anſwer for a wife to me; becauſe ſhe 
| „ e would 
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would deſpiſe me on account of my family, as my 
father was only a plain countryman, and there- 
fore I thought it beſt to 1 Figs Lace 
for che furire.” Sts 


"SA: be was eie e young , 
and was juſt” going to be married to herz 
when he happened to find a gay airy young fellow 
in a private room. with her, and then in his ragt 
took the beau with one of his hands and held | 
him up before her, as you would a puppet; and 
carrying him to the ſtairs, let him drop down. 
When he had thus. puniſhed my gentleman, he” 
broke off from the lady in a paſſion, and would 
never viſit her again in the character of a lover: 
" His brother Thomas ſtrove to diſſuade him from 
this odd reſolution, telling him he ought to think 
the more of the young lady for having many ad- 
mirers. But his advice did not avail, for he was 
rather obſtinate on the occaſion, obſerving, that if 
ſhe were fond of him, ſhe would kane no o familiar 
intercourſe with IR, Fs 


He ſcemed: dead once to DET — an his 5 
paſſion for a Miſs Richardſon, for in his eager- 
neſs to ſee her, he rode croſs the lake of Co. 

hill in the great froſt, without perceiving he was 
riding on ice. However, we may ſuppoſe his 
fondneſs ſoon began to cool. His being a curate; * 

I ſhould think, made him cautious of plunging” 
too deep into love. He knew that marriage muſt 
have confined him till more ee which 

wete 
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were always PET to his heart ; valeſs he could 5 
get a good fortune by it, a boon ſeldom conferred 
70 one of his ſtation. He therefore ſtrove to keep 
down his paſſions by abſtinence, and lived for two 
years at Monaghan entirely on vegetables. I was 
told indeed that he would once have been married 
toa young lady, had he not been diſappointed of a 
wing that was promiſed to him. He had however 
pure and refined notions of love; nor did he, 
like ſome others, affect to ridicule that gentle 
paſſion. He thought it cruel of a parent obſtinately 
to thwart the affections of a child; unleſs there 
was a glaring impropriety in the choice. © Poor 
things (he uſed to ſay of two lovers) ſince theß 
love one another, they ſhould let them come to- 
gether, it is a pity to keep them aſl under.” 


'In . he publiſhed the Neceſfi ty ny T: hers 
and Granaries in a Letter lo a Member of Parlia- 
ment. The art of cultivating the ground, next 
to the care of our ſouls, is certainly the moſt uſe- 
ful to man. Conſequently, any piece of writing, 
which has agriculture for its object, is worthy of 
attention. The eſtate of the member of parlia- 
ment, to whom this letter is addreſſed, lay in the 

South of Ireland, which, though of a ſoil admĩira- 
dly fit for tillage, by a pernicious ſort of manage- 
_ ment, was applied almoſt entirely to, grazing ; 

and its condition is yet too much in need of im- 
provement. In this letter he ſnows by the ſtrong- 
eſt arguments ihe excellence of agriculture over 
1 Fe rin the e of fortune, from 


motives 
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motives of private intereſt, to encourage. the one 
in preference to the other. As a conſequence of 


the neglect of tillage, and the want of public gra- 
naries, he takes notice of a horrible famine that 


prevailed in this country for the two years before 


he publiſhed his letter. © It was computed, that 


as many people died of want, or of diſorders oc- 
caſioned by it, during that time, as fell by the 


ſword in the maſſacre and rebellion of forty one. 
Whole pariſhes in ſome places were almoſt deſo- 


late; the dead were eaten in the fields by dogs 


for want of people to bury them.” A ſhocking 


Picture of national calamity. This letter proves 
his knowledge in agriculture, and contains many 
excellent precepts, which, if put in practice, 


would help to civilize ſthe South of Ireland, that 


is ſunk in idleneſs and ſloth, and ready on every 
occaſion to burſt forth into acts of violence and 


diſorder. Its ſtyle is remarkably perſpicuous, 


though ſomewhat ti nctured with vulgarity, which 
might poſſibly be owing to the nature of the ſub- 


ject it treats of. It has, however, been remarked 
by ſome judges of agriculture, that many of his 


calculations in favour of the er” will not hold 
good 1 in practice. | 


In the ſame year be publiſhed, in the mule: 


tions of the Royal Society, a a piece entitled a Cu. 


rious Production of Nature. It gives an account 


of a great number of caterpillars, that crawled 

(in 1737) on ſome trees in the county of Mo- 

naghan, leaving behind them. a Mas ſilken web on 
| 7 the f 
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the bark of che trees. | Some of cheſe continued 
lor two years, but were moſtly all deſtroyed "198 
the froft in the terrible winter of forty. Many 
; iſtempers, he wege are 8 8 o eee 


inſects. 


„ fe was „ | 
ſcrape by an anonymous publication His bro- 


ther Thomas having a quarrel with one Steers, 
Tho firſt carried on the Newry canal, prevailed 
on him to write a pamphlet againſt him, which 
"was very ſevere, and vexed Steers ſo much that he 
threatened a proſecution. The printer told him 


. which Mr. Hawkſhaw adviſed him te conceal 


ke mult , for his on fake declare his name; on 


himſelf: until the ſtorm would blow over, an ad- 


vice which he found it prudent to take. How- 


ever, the man's paſſion cooling after a ge 4785 


— then £ to eome out from his retreat. , 


| hag 4 now. given up al 1 of: preferment 
from the Biſhop of Clogher, he accepted (in 174) 
of the tuition: of the preſent Earl of Charlemont. . 


Mr. Hawkſhaw adviſed him to make a trial of it, 
as it might tend to advance him in the world, 


offering i in the mean time -to keep the cure open 
for him. His tuition ſeemed at firſt ſo agreeable 


do him, that he wrote to Mr. Hawkſhaw to diſ- 
poſe of the cure of Monaghan, for he would ſtay 
where he was on account of the civility he met 


with. Accordingly, Mr. Hawkſhaw began to 


. and bad ee upon 
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one, when he received a letter from Skelton, in- 
forming him, he would quit the tuition and 
reſume his cure. This ſudden change of fentis 
ment in him it is neceſſary to account for. | 


Mr. Adderley, who! had sl Lady Chad. 
mont, and was guardian to the minor, on her 
death, would loſe his place if he could not procure 
ſufficient ſecurity. He applied to Skelton, who, 
by his acquaintance with one Law, - Caſhier to 
the Bank of Fede and Wilcocks, got that Bank to 
promiſe to give ſecurity, At this time, the Bank 
of Mr. Dawſon offering the ſame, Mr, Adderley 
gave it the preference. Skelton was angry at him 
for putting him to ſo much trouble, and then 
making a fool of him. This was the beginning 
of their quarrel. He alſo it ſeems gave Lord 
Charlemont ſome advice that: was Mgt ito 
Mr. Adderley “. 


This little dif pute with the 3 producing 
ſome ill humour between them, Skelton deter - 
mined to reſign the tuition, and took the follow- 
ing method to give him warning of his intention. 
Mr. Skelton, and he, and ſome more company 
fitting one day after dinner over a glaſs of wine, 
Mr. Adderley faid to Skelton, who was tedious in 
drinking his glaſs, © you are hunted Mr. Skelton; 

Nes Sing ſaid on, «] ow ee e ow 


5 + This. intelligence relating t to My. A. 1 „ at a 
naghan from a perſon, to whom Mr. Hawkſhaw recommegd= 
ed me to o apply for authentic information. 5 
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this ſome time paſt, but you ſhall hunt me no 
more. Accordingly he gave up the care of his 
8 Lordhip': $ Dep and returned to his cure. 


It appears, that even then Mr. Skelton had a 


very high opinion of Lord Charlemont. Soon af- 
ter he left him he publiſned (in 1743) Truth in a 
Maſt, with a dedication to this Nobleman. At 
the beginning of it he ſays, © it was for many and 
. weighty.reaſons, which in charity he forbears to 
mention, that he - choſe to quit him ſo ſoon.” 


Though he owns no blame can be laid to his 
Lordihip. It is eaſy indeed to obſerve by the de- 
dication, : that he looked on Lord Charlemont in 


his juvenile years to be far ſuperior to the genera- 
lity of our young Iriſh Lords; nor has the matu- 
rer age of this venerable nobleman diſappointed the 
expectations formed of him in his youth. The 


advantages derived to this kingdom from his ex- 
ertions, and from thoſe of the illuſtrious armed 
Patriots, who choſe him their commander, men 
who facrificed private caſe and profit to the pub- 
lic good, are too well known to be Owe upon 
here. 1 8 


His: 40380 for waking Truth i in a a Maſk, ich 
| confitts of thirteen Alluſions, is thus expreſſed in 
the dedication; I have found by experience, that 
the naked truth is diſpleaſing to moſt people, and 
even ſhocking to many. I have therefore in the 
ſollow ing Alluſions given religious truth ſuch a 
dreſs and mal as = Pres procure it admit- 

5 tance 


6 
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| tance to à conference with ſome of its oppoſers 
and contemners. He mentions alſo the exam- 


ple of our bleſſed Saviour, who gained an admiſ- 8 
ſion to the human heart by his parables. His al- 

luſions however, he ſays, © cannot be underſtood 

without a competent knowledge of Church Hiſtory, 
and a near acquaintance with the preſent reigning 
controverſies in religion ; ſo that, as they are cal- 
culated for the peruſal of the learned and judici- 


| ous alone, it is not to be hoped they will pleaſe 


many, Yet I doubt if they ever proved as agree- 200 


able even to the learned and Judicious reader, as the 


Author expected. - - Their meaning- is often too 
dark; the things to which they allude are not 
ſhown with ſufficient clearneſs. In compoſitions 
of this ſort, which proceed wholly out of an au- 
thor's own brain, it requires great art to make 
them palatable. Their intent is to expoſe the ab- 


ſurdities of Popery, and falſe principles of Aria- 5 
niſm. Yet the dedication prefixed, which con- 


tains ſome admirable advice in very forcible lan- 


guage, is more worthy of 1 55 e than 
any of the Alluſions. ed | 


_ 


On leaving the tuition 93 Lord b he A 


returned, as already mentioned, to his cure, which 5 Shy 
was kept open for him by his indulgent rector x, 
Mr. Hawkſhaw, and applied buſily as be- 


fore to reading and compoſition. While he was 


a curate, and engaged thus at cloſe ſtudy, he was 


offered a School worth five . hundred pounds a 


Pear ariſing from. the benefit of the ſcholars. But 


* 
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he refuſed it, as his accepting of this office muſt 


have put a ſtop to him in his progreſs to literary 
improvement. He had marked out for himſelf 


ſeveral uſeful compoſitions which he intended to 
publiſh, few or none of which could ever have 
been completed, had he embarked in the tumult 


of a public School. The noiſe and hurry of ſuch | 


a place are, it is well known, adverſe to ſtudy, 


which requires ſilence, quiet and calmneſs. How 
could we ſettle ourſelves to compoſition, if a par- 


cel of Camaro boys were bawling about our 


ears? * 
nunc et tecum verſus meditare canoros. 


It was remarked to him by ſome of his flends, 
that he might fit in a private room at his ſtudies, 
and leave to his uſhers the chief trouble of the 
ſchool, which he might viſit occaſionally, as it 
would fuit his convenience. But he faid, hecould 


not in conſcience take the money, without giv. 


ing up his whole, time and attention to his ſcho-. 
lars ; which would prevent him for exocuing the 
plan he had formed. | 


ae cht terne de Wir walkin ir 


near Monaghan, when a fine dreſſed ſervant came 


riding up to him, and aſked him if he knew a 


Mr. Skelton? He faid he had a right to know 


him a little for he was the man himſelf. The 
ſervant then gave him a letter he had for him ſign- 
ed a lady of good fortune, who old him 


|. that her dear huſband was juſt dead, and as the 


had more dependance on him than on any other 


man 


* 
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man alive, ſhe begged he would come to her fa- 
mily to teach her children for which ſhe would 
allow him an ample ſalary, and alſo ſufficient lei- 
ſure to purſue his ſtudies. The offer appearing 
advantageous required ſome conſideration. He 
therefore informed the lady. by the ſervant, he 
| would give her a poſitive anſwer in a day or two. 
The reſt of the day he paſſed i in anxious thought ; 
at night he lay ſleepleſs in bed, without forming 
a fixed reſolution ;' towards morning he fell into 
a doze, and faw clearly, he faid, a viſion which 
determined his chotee*. He ſaw, he aſſured us, the 
appearance of a wig-block riſing by degrees out of 
the floor of his room, which continued thus to 
riſe till it got above the floor, and then moving 
back and forward, faid in a ſolemn voice, „Be. 
ware of what you are about,” and ſunk gradual 
ly down. He was thus warned by the awful viſi- 
on. Inſtantly he went to the lady, and told her 
he could not leave his cure. She expreſſed her 
ſorrow at his determination, but requeſted he 
would look out for ſome one, who, he thought, 

would ſuit her purpoſe. He promiſed to do fo, 
and in a ſhort time brought her a gentleman eve- 
ry way qualified. When ſhe ſaw him, ſhe took 
Mr. Skelton aſide, and told, him, ſhe had no ob- 
jection to the gentleman but one; and that was, - 
he was too handſome, which would probably 
cauſe ill natured people to throw reflections on 
Her character, as ſhe was a young widow. She 
therefore men he would get her ſome other 

G3 5 one 


* 


® This is 1 on the een but I give 998 as ws. | 
got it. | 5 
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one more ordinary. Accordingly he procured her 
one who anſwered her defcription. But, as Skel- 
ton remarked, © ſhe married him in two years, in 
half a year after ſhe cuckhold him, and then I ſaw 
her with my eyes a beaſtly drunkard.” Thus the 
wig-block warned him of his danger. . 


In 1 744. he publiſhed the Candid Reader, ad- 
dreſſed to his terraquous Majeſty, the World. This 
production is among the beſt of his ſhort occaſio- 
nal pieces. In his attempts at wit he is tolerably 
ſucceſsful. The objects of his ridicule are* Hill 
the Mathematician, who propoſes. making verſes 
by an arithmetical table, Lord Shaftſbury, and 
Mr. en, the Author of a play called Hurlo- 
thrumbo. The parallel. he draws betwen the : 
- Rapſody of Lord 'Shaftſbury and the Hurlo- 
thrumbo of Johnſon. appears ſomev hat pleaſant 
and judicious, | fs 5 


In the ſame year, , hs alſo publiſhed a letter to the 
Aulbors of divine Analogy and the minute Philo- 
pber ; ; from an old officer. This is a plain ſenſible 
letter. The veteran, in a military ſtyle, adviſes 
the two polemics to turn their arms from one 
another againſt the common enemies of the chriſ- 
tian faith. 3 


The year 1745 was e it is well known, 
for an attempt made on the religion and liberty of 
theſe kingdoms. At this ſeaſon of general com- 
motion, Mr. Skelton publiſhed his ſhort piece 
_ entitle] Clecalier's Hopes. It is a bold animated 

; | pro- 


F — 
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production fraught with excellent advice; but 
appears by its ſtyle to have been written in a hurry, 
to ſuit the circumſtance of the time, which was 
too confuſed: to afford teifure for a poliſhed com- 
poſition. It ſhovs, that the Pretender had no 


real hope of ſucceſs but one the horrible wick 
edneſs of theſe kingdoms, which might Juftly* 


bring down on them the divine his cms 


B, 


The * be faid, in many parts of the Non 
were poſſeſſed then with a terrible dread of the 
Highlanders, whom they expected every day to 


come over on them. At that time, he told us, 
a doughty captain of militia and his men were 
parading and exerciſing on a rainy day to pre- 
| pare for combat, and when they had finiſhed 
their maneuvres, went to a public houſe to regale 


themſelves, and dry their clothes, and were ſitting 
at the fire burning their ſhins, and boaſting of what 
feats they would do, when the woman of the houſe, 
who happened to be out, opening the back-door, 
ſhouted to her huſband, '« Johnny, Johnny, here 
are the Highlanders at the back-door. On this 


the captain and his men all ſtarted up, and ran out 


of the other door in dread of their lives, leaving 
their arms behind them. They ran near a mile 
croſs the country, without looking back, umil at 
laſt, hearing no ſhats, nor any one purſuing, they 
ventured to look back, and ſound all was quiet. 


Their fears it ſcems put a wrong interpretation on 


the good woman's words. Her Huſband had 


iy got from the ne two Scorch ponies, 
which 


t rue el ence. 


which to diſtinguiſh them they called Highlanders. 
Theſe having a few days before ſtrayed to the 
adjacent mountains, could not be found until the 
rain brought them home; and the woman rejoiced 
to ſee them ſhouted to her huſband, (Johnny here 


are the Highlanders at the back door; which the 
- militia men ſuppoſing to be the real Highlanders 


took to their ſcrapers to ſave themſelves, and thus 


were fri ginesce away by two Scotch panes. 


Biſhop. Sterne having about this time finiſhed 
BY 305 earthly career, the See of Clogher was conferred 
oa Dr. Clayton, the notorious Author of the Eſſay 
on Spirit. - His Lordſhip being a profeſfed Arian 
in principle, it could not be expected, that there 


would be a cloſe coincidence of opinion between 
him and Mr. Skelton. Whenever they happened 
to come into contact, they were generally in each 
other's hairs, to uſe a boxing phraſe. The Biſhop, 


as it may be ſuppoſed, always gave the firſt blow, 


and Skelton ſtood reſolutely on the defenſive, - The 
polemic weapons were handled on both fides with 
_ ſufficient ſkill ; probably to the amuſement of the 


ſtandards by. But the Biſhop in dignity of charac- 
ter and ſtation had the advantage over poor 
| Skelton, whoſe only dependance was upon the 


ſtrength of his arguments. He told me, the Biſhop 


once made a ſpeech to him a whole hour long 
againſt the Trinity, to which he was forced to 
Ulſten with reſpeXtful attention. I was then on 


the watch,” he obſerved, *to ſee if I could catch 
| hold of any thing the Biſhop ſaid, for I knew I 


would 
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would not de allowed to ſpeak five minutes In my 
| turn, as I was but a poor Curate.“ Accordingly, 


he perceived ſome flaw in the Biſhop” $ arguments, 


and when he had finiſhed his oration, afked his 
. * Eordfhip how he reconciled that with the reſt of 
what he faid, for he appeared to contradict him 


felf? His Lordſhip, who never ſuſpected the 


3 weakneſs of his own reaſoning, ſeemed ſtartled at 


Skelton's objection ; but when he preſſed him, ac- | 


cording to the Socratic mode, with the abſurdity 


of his own arguments, his Lordſhip was left in a 
hobble, and had nothing to ſay. Mr. Skelton” 


told me all the particulars of this diſpute with the 
Biſhop, which I cannot now recollect, but I know, 
I was convinced at the time, that Skelton had 


gained a complete victory. Yet, however honour- 


able all this might be to Mr. Skelton,” or con- 
ſiſtent with his duty, it could not at all be condu- 


cive to his private intereſt. Every victory of this 


ſort gained by a Curate over a Biſhop, like that of | 


Pyrrhus over the Romans, tends only to leſſen his 
power, and may probably defeat him at laſt. The 
livings, as uſual, were given away to. others, and 


no notice taken of Skelton, who had then ſuffi- 
e diſtinguiſhed, himfelf by literature. . ” 


His confiinitien he Fadpined, was 0 by 


A the unlucky accident he met with at the long-bul- 
lets, and hence he became aſterwards liable to the 


ti 1 
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hips“, a diſorder, which continued to increaſe on 
bim. Once, while curate of Monaghan, he was 
ſtrangely affected by this imaginary malady. Mr. 
Hawkſhaw and his lady going to Manor-water- 
Houſe took him in their carriage along with him ; 
but he had got only a ſhort way on the road when 
he told them, that he was juſt on the point of 
death, and begged they would ſtop the carriage 
and let him out, that he might die in peace. He 
| repeated his requeſt three or four times without ef- 
ſect, for Mrs. Hawkfhaw, who knew his little 


weakneſs, would not humour him in his notions. 0 


Her refuſal, as it was expected, helped to cure 
bim of his diforder, of which he got quite free 
before he arrived at the place appointed}. The 
moſt ſenſible men are liable to ſome infirmities, , 
which ſhows they are not OUR. Ks 32 ge- 
neral lot of ne 


'He uſed to pay frequent viſ ts to old Archdea- = 
con Cranſton, who lived near Monaghan, and 2 
generally walked to his houſe with a cudgel in | 
-kis hand. One day, while he was thus equipt, he 
was attacked at the door by a huge maſtiff, which 


he kept off with his cudgel after many attempts 


to get on him. This amuſed the old Archdeacon 
and 


.* Hips is a ; Win word agnilyiog an reep dien et 
plaint, with which the perſon e 3 himſelf bc 
when nothing ails him. | 


+1 was told this anecdote at Monaghan, b ho not I Mr. 
Haw 9 55 


yy 
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and Mr. Hawkſhaw, who were wake on 1 at the 
diver tion. PN 


* 


| The old FP ei. * . it out then 
a long time. His death it ſeems had been often 


- wiſhed for, but this did him no harm; he lived, 


if poſſible, the longer on that account. Mr. Skel- 
ton ſaid to him one day, © you have lived a long 
time, Sir, in the dioceſs of Clogher, and I dare ſay 
you have ſeen many changes in it.” Oh yes (he 
replied in a drawling voice) I'have ſeen a great 
many changes in_it; I remember about twenty 


years ago, the Biſhop of Clogher of that time had 


a fine young man a nephew, whom, he wiſhed te 


promote highly in his diocels, and had given one 


good living already, which it ſeems was not enough 
for him, for he was going to get him married to 
Squire Knox's daughter of Dungannon. Upon 
this he told the Squire, that, beſide the living he 

had, he would- get my living, as T was juſt going to 

die; but you ſee J have long outlived the nephew, 
and his uncle the Biſhop too.” Well Sir,” faid 


| Skelton. © would you be content to die now 
« Why, if I could live till after the next crop 


would come in, for the ſake of my friends, I would 


not care much.” I then aſked Mr. Skelton if he 
got the next crop? Ves he did,” he anſwered, 


00 and another one too, and then he dicd.” Pr. 


Ie alſo went as often as convenient to 185 Mr. 


Pringle of Caledon, about ten miles from Mo- 
e where he 5 = time oy 1 
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On his firſt-coming there he had a curious adven- 
ture which deſerves to be related. Mr. Pringle's 


father, who. was then alive, being very old and 
doting, was unfit to manage his houſe, which was 


left to the direction of his ſon, who in fact was 


maſter of all. Conſequently, he had a right to 
| aſk what company he thought proper. This 
gentleman invited Mr. Skelton to dine with him, 
and Archdeacon Eaft, who had lately come to 
the pariſh, telling them his father was doting, and 
not to be offended at any thing he ſaid. When 
he introduced” the Archdeacon | to his father, he 
faid, © father this is Archdeacon Faſt the Rn 


of the pariſh, who has come to dine with us 


day.” Ay ay,” obſerved the old man, come 
Eaſt, come Weſt, come North, come South, you 
all come here to fill your bellies.” When dinner 
was brought in the old man refuſed to fit at the 
table with them, but took his ſeat in an adjoining 
room with the door quite open, where he watched 
them too fee how much they would cat. Mr. 
Pringle placed Skelton juſt oppoſite the door, de 
firing him to eat voracioufly, and take large 
mouthfuls. Accordingly he began to devour 
up the dinner, as if he were ſtarving, ſtuffing his 
mouth with huge lumps of meat and bread. 
The old man ftaring at him a while, at laſt cried 
to his ſon, © Johnny, Johnny, ſee that fellow, he'll | 
eat you up.” Skelton then ſhouted out aloud 
to the ſervant, «give me a tumbler of wine,” 
_ whiſpering to him to put ſome water in it. Ah 


ah! the old man cried, © a whole tumbler of 5 


wine, 
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wine, Johnny don't give it to him; where did 
you come from, Sir?” . After dinner, Mr. Skelton - 
brought him a glaſs of wine, and bowing preſented 
it to him, which he ſnapt from him, and drank | 
up moſt greedily. When he gave it to him again, 
he ſaid to him, © what trade are you Sir?” « A 
goſpeller, replied Skelton. © A goſpeller, a goſ- 
peller, what trade's that!“ „A preacher of the 
goſpel. Ah man !“ he ſaid, © that's a brave 
trade, I thought you were a pedler.” In the eve- 
ning a fine lady happened to be in company with 
him, who took great airs on her, but he ſoon faid 
to her before a robm full of people, Madam, you 
are flanting about now with your fine dreſs, and 
think yourſelfſo great, but I remember your father 
a poor ſervant in the country here.” The old man, 
it ſeems, We he was e hit 118 the 
truth. | 5 


_ 


MI. ü is bis vin api: Mr. Skelton 5 
executor to his children, an office which he diſ- 
charged with great fidelity, as his ſon the preſent _ 
Mr. Pringle of Caledon aſſured me. I queſtion'if 
he ever committed end "Als ION, a 3 


| act ene : 


| . Some years after, Aa Mr. Clarke, choked rat. 
ried his brother Thomas's daughter, made him 
| executor, leaving his fortune at his diſpoſal. To 
the widow, who, 1 believe, had no child, he gave 
nas much as he thought juſt, and the reſt to the 
Clarkes, This lady was e married to Mr. 
Emmi an attorney. 140 
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24 Orrery, hon he lived at Caledon-caſtle, 
often invited Mr. Skelton to come and fee him. 
Once his Lordſhip did him the honour to dine 
vith him at his lodgings in Monaghan, a ſhort time 


before "ny went to W to publiſh Deiſn R "EY 


. vealed. | 


n This was a work, he thought, of U too great im- 

portance to be publiſhed in Ireland, and therefore 
reſolved to take it to London. Accordingly, his 
Rector having offered to do duty for him in his 


; abſence, and pay him his ſalary, he ſet out for that 
metropolis (in 1748) to diſpoſe of it. In this 


expedition he was eee by a Mr. e 
Ber a clergyman. $244 


| -Heving taken Oxford in his way, he ſhewed 
| his production to Dr. Connebear. This good 
man, who himſelf ſtood forth a ſtrenuous ſupporter. 
of our faith, after flightly looking over the manu- 
ſcript, approved of it as far as he went. He then 
took down from his library the Eſſays of Mr. 
Hume, whoſe curious method of weighing evi- 
dences, as a ſmall dealer does his ware, is ſo much 
admired 800 his ingenious diſciples. Have you 
| ſeen theſe,” he ſaid, © that were lately publiſhed ? wy 


Mr. Skelton replied he had not; but on reading 


parts of them here and there, he remarked that 
he had anticipated anſwers to the chief of Mr. 
Hume's objections. However, in compliance 
With Dr. Connebear's deſire, he introduced Hume's 
_ cavils about a Fine and anſwered them on 
the 


. 


e 
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the” principles of common ſenſe, which that gen- 
tleman, in his refinements, ſeems to have forgot. 
It is ſtill to be lamented, that the enemies of truth 


are often ſuperior to its friends in clearneſs of ex- 
preſſion, and elegance of ſtyle, the chief requiſites 


of an agrecable writer. The defenders of our 


holy religion, depending on the ſtrength of their 
arguments, have ſometimes paid too little attention 


to arrangement and perſpicuity. Whereas the ad- 


vocates for infidelity, who are deſtitute of ſolid 
arguments, endeavour ta make amends. for this 
defect, by the beauty of language, and allurements 
of eloquence, which, like the voice of the Syrens 
of old, are only deſigned to charm us to our ruin. 
« What's the reaſon, Sir, (I ſaid to Mr, Skelton once) 
that theſe deiſtical writers Hume, Bolingbroke, 
and Gibbon are ſo. clever, while their opponents, 


_ worthy good clergymen, are often inferior. to them 
In point of compoſition? ? Do you think,“ — 


replied, © the Deyil evex ſent a fool of his errand 2” 


He then remarked, that God Al mighty often made 


uſe of weakiſmnſtruments, like him, in the ſupport 
of his religion, to ſhew, that with the moſt puny de- 
fenders, he could overcome all the ſtrength of his 
enemies. Fo the 8 of 25 15 5 fronger 98 7 


| man. 


33 


Ubi Mr: Skelton: $ n in Doo he e 


| brought his manuſcript to Andrew Millar the 


Bookſeller, to know if he would purchaſe it, and 


have it printed at his own expenſe. The Book 


12 A*: deſired him, as is uſual, to eyve it w ith him 
r 
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fora * or two, until he would get a certain 


gentleman of great abilities to examine it, who - 


could judge, if the fale would quit the coſt of 
printing. Theſe gentlemen who examine manu- 
ſcripts, in the Bookſeller's cant, are called trier. 
« Can you gueſs (he faid to me) who this gentle- 
man was, that tried my Deiſm Revealed.” No 
I cannot.” © Hume the infidel. He came it 
ſeems to Andrew Millar's, took the manuſcript to 
a room adjoining the ſhop, examined it here and 
there for about an hour, and then faid to An- 
drew, print. By Deiſm revealed he made about 
two hundred pounds. The bookſcller- allowed 
him for the manuſcript a great many copies, 
which he diſpoſed of himſelf among the citizens 
of London, with whom, on account of his preach... 
ing, he was highly famed. His powerful pulpit 
eloquence, which he diſplayed in their churches; . 
brought him into notice. The citizens of Lon- 
don, to whom he afterwards dedicated a Volume 
of Sermons, were, he ſaid, at that time excellent 
men, and admirable judges of Cres of 


Mr. Thompſon and he took lodgings: at a no- 

ted Coffee-Houſe, where it ſeems accommodations 
of this ſort were to be met with. He had an 
opportunity, he ſaid, of making many obſervati- 
ons on mankind, during his refidence in that 
great city, whichaffords ſuch an amazing varie- 


ty of characters, and found his underſtanding 


to Increaſe daily by his converſation with 
yes: * good ſenſe and knowledge of 
| n . „„ i 
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the world; | whoſe obſervations made him diſco- 
ver many errors and deficiencies in his Deiſm 
Revealed, which he took care to rectify and ſup- 
ply, paſſing after his arrival there, a great part 
of his time altering and improving it. He ſpoke 
always with a degree of rapture of the citizens of 


London, from whom he received many public | 


and private civilities. He had a letter of credit, 
he told us, upon a great merchant there, Who, 
without regarding it, though it was very g 
gave him money on his own account, ſaying, 
« Sir, I am to take as many of your books as will 
nearly amount & all this? = ts the 2 


One day he went into a jonallers 10 in 
London to look at ſome articles of great value, 
which he was commiſſioned to buy; and when he 
told him he could not purchaſe them, till he 
would get an acquaintance of ſkill to examine 
them, the jeweller, though a ſtranger to him, 
bade him take them with him, for he had an ho— 
"neſt face, and he was ſure he would bring them 
back. This was a degree of confidence which an 
Iriſh viſitant but rarely experiences in England. 


He remarked, that the London merchants el 
dom had company at dinner, as their buſineſs 
prevented them from ſtaying to enjoy the glaſs. 
But they made ſufficient amends: fot this ſeeming 
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ſtingineſs by ſplendid and elegant ſuppers, fur- 5 | 


niſhed with every rarity and luxury. At theſe, he 
nd, he paſſed Fogg: agreeable: hours with com- 
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pany fit to entertain and: inſtruct him. It was 
pleaſant, he obſerved, to fee merchants, many of - 


whom had the whole, or at leaſt the greater part 

ol thei# property on ſea, liable to the mercy of the 

winds and waves, relaxing themſelves in private 
with as much eaſe and complacency, as if they 


Had not a ſhip expoſed to the fickle Fonds, 


At one of theſe entertainments, he happened to 
meet with the late Dr. Lowth, who was after- 
wards raiſed by. his learning to the biſhoprick of 
London. Mr. Lowth was then, he faid, a tall, 
thin, remarkably grave man. When he perceiv- 


ed Mr. Skelton was a clergyman from Ireland, 


he told him, he could have been highly promoted 


in the Triſh church, but he refuſed it, as he did 


not with to live in that country. Well Sir,” 


replied Skelton, © there are good pickings in the 

Iriſh church, and ſome of your countrymen have 
no objections to come over and take a large ſhare. 
of them, to the great ſorrow of us poor clergymen 


natives of the land.” Mr. Lowth, like every 
man of genius, was ſenſible of his merits, which, 
he knew, muſt raiſe him in the Engliſh church, 
where learning ahd abilities are reſpected and re- 


_- warded., It was natural therefore, as he had a 


choice, that ihe preferred promotion in his own 


country. Mer. Skelton, with all the world, had a 
high opinion of that learned and ingenious pre- 
late, the late ornament of the Engliſh church, 
Loth on the Prophecies of Ifaiah,” he faid, 


is the beſt * in LITE: world next to the bible. 
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Wha he was in London, there was a man 
from the pariſh of Derriaghy, he aſſured us, that 


paſſed there for a wild Iriſhman, and was exhibi- 


ted as a public ſhow, dreſſed up with a falſe 
beard, artificial wings, and the like; Hundreds 
from all quarters flocked to ſee a ſttrange ſpec- 


taele, which they had oſten heard of before; and 


among others, a Derriaghy man, who happened to 
be in London, came in the crowd, and ſaw the 


wild Iriſhrnan, a hideous figure, with a chain 


about him, cufting his capers before a gaping 


multitudes Yet notwithſtanding his diſguiſe, he 
ſoon diſcovered; that this wild Iriſhman was a 
neighbour's fon, a ſober civilized. young man, 
who had left Derriaghy a little before him. 
When the ſhow was finiſhed he went behind the 
ſcene, and cried out ſo as to be. heard by his 
countryman, © Derriaghy, Derriaghy.“ Upon 
this the ſeeming wild Iriſhmay, ſtaring with ſur- 
prife, ſpoke aloud, « I'll go any place for Derri- 
aghy.” They: had then a pfivate meeting, when 
he told him, that being ſcarce of money, he 
took that method of gulling the Engliſh, which 5 
N ſucceeded. far Nen, his * * 


Mr. Sketron, while i in 


o to bis ſtriking appearance. Some of his 


FI 2 Oh 


.ondon, once atended 
the levee, dreffed in his gown and band. The 
King, he ſaid, being unable to lift. up his feer 
as he walked, was forced to ſweep them along the 
floor. His Majeſty, as he paſſed him, ſtopped a 
while and looked in his faces which Wight de 
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friends then whiſpered to him, « you are in the 


way of promotion, the King has you in his eye.” 

Poſſibly his Majeſty in his reign promoted per- 

ſons leſs worthy of the royal patronage than the 
great and good Mr. Skelton. 


He ſpent a great part of bs: time in going 
through the city purchaſing books at a cheap rate, 
and laid out on theſe the moſt of the money he 
got by Deiſm Revealed, which afforded a good 
library for a curate. The managers of a Review 
offered, he ſaid, at that time, to enrol him among 
their number, and give him a ſhare of their pro- 
fit, on condition of his ſtaying in London. But 
he refuſed, for he thought an Iriſh curacy more 
ſecure bread, than the precarious ſubſiſtence. to 
be acquired by criticiſm. 


He: went then, through 3 to a cer 
| tain cheap place to get his dinner, which coſt 


him three halfpence, for which he got a quart of 
thick ſoup and a piece of bread. The ſoup was 
made up of broken meat collected from * 


ſhops, kitchens, and trolling beggars. How- | 


ever he did not chooſe to try the experiment a 


ſecond time. He told us of this cheap dinner 


when he was teaching a young man to ave on 
little money in Dublin. 


In London he continued about half a year, _ 
then returned to his curacy in Ireland. At ſea, I 
am told, he had a dangerous voyage; the veſſel 


he. 


E 
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he . failed in being nearly loſt. The newſpapers 


indeed gave an account that it was wrecked, 
and that all on board periſned. But it pleaſed 


God to preſerve his life ſome t time on for 
the benefit of mankind. 


The firſt edition of Deiſm Reveaied publiſhed 
by Andrew Millar, in 1749, is compriſed in two 
tolerably large octavo volumes. It conſiſts of 
eight dialogues; in the firſt ſeven there are four, 
and in the eighth only two, ſpeakers. At firſt 
three unbelievers attack one chriſtian, who at laſt. 
makes a convert of one of them, a young gentle. 
man of great fortune, but of good ſenſe and can- 
dour. In theſe dialogues, the moſl of the infidel 
objections againſt the goſpel are introduced-with 


their whole force, and fully and candidly anſwer 


ed. So that the book is rather a complete an- 
ſwer to deiſtical cavils, than a regular proof of the 
divine authority of the goſpel. But if their ca- 
vils are proved groundleſs, chriftianty conſe- | 
quently is true. | 


The title of Dein Revealed ſhows it was ONE 5 
ed to expoſe the craft of the infidels- In this 
book there is a great deal of good ſenſe, ſound 
argument, and original obſervation. It proves 


the author deeply read, and well acquainted with 
dhe ſubject of which he treats, But is is defective 


in point of arrangement; the matter is too looſe- 

ly thrown together, the arguments do not follow 

each other in regular order. This remark, how- 
„ J— : evei 
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ever, only holds good with reſpect to particular 
places. The ſtyle is alſo ſomewhat coarſe; words 
are uſeleſsly multiplied, and arguments drawn out 
beyond their proper bounds. The author, in his 
attempts at wit, frequently fails; he is merry him- 
felf, but the reader unhappily cannot - join with 
him in the joke. True wit ſubſiſts where the 

Vriter is grave, and the reader merry. 


- This book was in high repute on its firſt pub- 
lication. A ſecond edition was required in a lit- 
tle more than a year. Among others, Dr. Dela. 


ny admired i it, well pleaſed with the growing fame 


of his pupil, to whom he had proved himſelf ſo 
fincere a friend. And even now, there is fearce 
any man of reading in this country that has not at 
leaſt heard of Deiſm Revealed. A few months 
after its publication, the Biſhop of Clogher hap- 
pened to be in company with Dr. Sherlock, Bi- 
top of London; who aſked him if he knew the 


author of this book? O yes,“ he anſwered care- 


leſsly, © he has been a curate in my dioceſs, near 
' theſe twenty years.” More ſhame for your 
Lordſhip,” replicd he, * to let a man of his me- 
tit continue ſo long a curate in your dioceſs. 


The i ingenious Biſhop of London ſent a 15 . 
| fage once to inform Mr. Skelton, that he would 
- promote him in his dioceſs, if he would wrire a 
book upon chriſtian morals. On which he deſired 
the meſſenger to afk his Lordſhip, what objection 
he had to the old WIT Bug of Man? To this 
queſ- : 


—— — 
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queſtion he never received an anſwer. The old 
Whole Duty of Man was one of his favourite books. 
The ſtyle; he faid, was admirably qualified for 


inſtruction, being ſo ſimple as to be eaſily under- 
ſtood by the moſt unlearned. 2 


N 1749, he paid a viſit to a diſtant northern 
| Biſhop of great conſequence, whoſe lady was 
what you may call, 4 learned woman, and had 


| ſuch influence over her huſband as often to diſpoſt 


of the livings to her own favourites. So that, ag 
Mr. Skelton remarked, the lady was a fort of a 
biſhop herſelf, She was on this account courted - 
by the clergy who humoured her in all her noti- 
ons. She profeſſed herſelf an admirer of Hut- 
cheſon's Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, and the cler. 
gy of conſequence approved of her taſte. As ſhe 
had a reſpect for Mr. Skelton's judgment, 'ſhe 
took the following method to find out his opinion 
on this ſubject. Having lately got a new boo 
written by one of Hutcheſon's diſciples, ſhe or- 
dered it to be put in the room in which he 
flept, naturally ſuppoſing he would examine it 
a little, and he did ſo. In the morning, an 
Archdeacon, by the lady's directions, came to 
Skelton's room to ſound him on the book, and 
aſked him careleſsly if he had read any of it? Yes, 
he told him, he had looked into it here and there. 
He then aſked him how he liked it? He faid 
but indifferently, for he thought” there was a 
great deal of nonſenſe in it. This brought on 
. ſort ofa Fun between dan. 25 . Skel- ; 
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ton ſaid he would lay him a wager, open ba 


book at any page he pleaſed, and he would ſhow 
him nonſenſe in it before he read to the bottom. 


The Archdeacon agreed; and while he was read- 
ing the page, Skelton ſtopped him now and then, 
and ſaid, © that's nonſenſe;” * yes it is,” he 


owned; and thus he was forced to acknowledge | 


there was nonſenſe in every page of it. The Bi- 
ſhop's lady when ſhe heard how contemptibly he 
poke of the book which ſhe ſo highly eſteemed 


| Sh ſcarce keep her temper ; eſpecially as ſhe 
was accuſtomed to be flattered in her notions by 


the clergy, who would never oppoſe her. She 


- therefore reſolved to affront Mr. Skelton in an 


open company, ſuppoſing a poor Curate like 
him dare not ſay a word. Accordingly, after 


dinner, before the Biſhop and. a large company 
of clergy and others, ſhe ſaid to him, « Mr. 
Skelton, I heard you preached in St. James's cha- 


pel when you were in London. Ves Madam, 
I did.” Well fir, a lady, a friend of mine who 
heard you, told me you preached very abſurdly, 
talking of hell's fire, * and ſuch coarſe ſydjects, 
as are never introduced in fo polite a place.“ 
Pray Madam, who is this lady, a friend of 


yours, that made theſe remarks on my preaching 5 


* Such a lady Sir,” ſhe anſwered, naming her. 


Oh!“ he ſaid, © ſhe has a good right not to like 


ſermons about hell's fire, for ſhe is whore to the 
N ol Lork, al London knows it,” 
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This Biſhop, whoſe lady was ſo learned, ei 


a niece unmarried, ſome people adviſed Mr. - 


Skelton to court her and marry her, obſerving 
that he would get a good living by it ; but they 


could not prevail on him to ſeek for r preferment | 


Sem a connection with that lady. 


However, the time of his beings i 4 


bove the humble office of a curate at length 
arrived. In the year 1750, a large living fell 


in the dioceſs of Clogher; and immediately on 


ithe vacancy Dr. Delany and another 'Biſhop wait- 
2 > 80 on Biſhop Clayton, and told him, that if 


he did not give Skelton a living now, after diſ- 


appointing them ſo often, they would take him 


out of his dioceſs. The Biſhop then gave him 
the living of Pettigo in a wild part of the county 
of Donegal, having made many removals on pur- 
poſe to put him in that ſavage place, among 


mountains, rocks, and heath. In the living of 
Pettigo he ſucceeded a Mr. Lindſay, who was re- 15 
moved to Enniſkillen. When he had got this living 


he had been eighteen years Curate of Monaghan, 5 


and two of Newtown- Butler, during which time 


he ſaw, as he told me, many illiterate boys put 
over his head, and highly nn in the Sande 


| without ever ſerving a cure. 


Tphe name of the pariſh i is properly . 
but as the church is placed in the ſmall village of 


Pettigo, the people by cuſtom call it the parim 
of Nene This . is ſituate on the extremity 
| 5 Ne 
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; of dhe counties of Donegal and Fermanagh; a little 
river that runs through it, over which a bridge is 
built, ſeperates theſe counties from each other. 
It has a ſort of a market on a Monday, and ſome 
ſtated fairs in the year. Even then there was pro- 

bably ſome culture about this village, but the parts 
of the county of Donegal adjacent, and to a great 
extent, in which Mr. Skelton's pariſn lay, were 
moſtly wild, mountainous, covered over with heath. 
The pariſh of Pettigo is fifteen miles long, and ten 
_ © _ broad; of this he had the whole tithes, and had 
alfo a glebe of a hundred and fifty acres ſituate in 
the county of Fermanagh. . Yer, ſtrange as it may 

ſeem, tithe and glebe did not on an average pro- 
_ duce two hundred pounds a year. Poſſibly he 
might have ſcraped up a little more, had he been 
rigid in demanding his dues; though it is al- 
lowed that ſcarce a fourth part of the pariſh was 
arable. One Robert Plunket, brother to the Dif- 

ſenting Miniſter, came with him from Monaghan, 
and got a cabin in Pettigo, with ſome land ad- 

_ pacent. He appointed him his tithe-farmer, and 

alſo agreed with him for dis nen een 


> The nature f the people was fimilar to that of 
| theſoil; they were rough, uncultivated, diſorderly, 
_ fond of drinking and quarrelling. Mr. Skelton, 
by the account he heard of them, which however 
was greatly exaggerated, was really afraid they 
- would kill him in that wild country, and therefore 
took with him from Monaghan, by way of ſervant, 
data Good, en boxer, to defend him; a 
man 
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man of a echt family, who had a ſmall freehold 85 
© near that town, and yet conſented to go with him 
through reſpect for his character. When he was 
agreeing with Jonas, he ſaid to him, I hire you 
to fight, at which I am told you are very clever.” 
The man ſaid he could do a little that way, that 
he had never ſerved any one before but the King, 
and he would ſerve him too, he was ſo good a man. 
Well Sir, you muſt fight bravely ; when you ſee 
me laying down my hands, be ſure do the fame, 
then ſtrike ſtoutly, and when I ftap, ſtop 8 
The man prorniſed he would do fo. To make 
him look more terrible, he got him a good horſe, 
and a military ſaddle wich holſters, in which he 
put two large piſtols, and equipt him ſuitably in 
other particulars ; though he did not dreſs him in 
livery, but in plain grave clothes. All this made 


hies appearance decent and formidable, for he was 


a large able-bodied man. In their travels he al- 


ways rode before him to face the danger, and got 


all the bows, as the people miſtook him for the 
| maſter. Mr. Skelton gave it out through the coun- Ko 
try, to raiſe a terror of him, that he could eaſily 
beat three or four men, which excited the envy of 


ſome wicked people, who way-laid Jonas EEE. . 


5 and beat him moſt ſhockingly. 


- His pariſhioners were funk in idk igno- 
rance. One could hardly have ſuppoſed, on view- 
ng their manners, that they were dorn and bred in * 

"ma chriſtian country. Yet many of them were no- 

mina y Proteſtants, | Mr. Skelton declared, they 

ſcarce 
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| ſearce knew more of the goſpel than the Indians 
of America; fo that, he ſaid, he was a Miſſionary 
fent to convert them to chriſtianity, Like others 
in a rude” ſtate, their chief ſtudy, was to ſupply | 
their natural wants, and indulge their groſs appe- 
tites. The moſt of them ſeemed ignorant of the 
uſe of books, which they thought very few applied 
do hut for ſome bad purpoſe. Mr. Skelton aſſured 
me, that ſoon after he came to Pettigo he was read- 
ing one evening in his room by candlelight, with 
the window ſhuts open, and heard many people 
-whifpering in the ſtreet at his window, which 
brought him to the door to ſee what was the mat- 
ter, when he found a whole crowd of people liſten- 
ing and watching him; for it ſeems they thought 
he was a conjurer he dealt ſo much in books. 80 D 
true is the e we of i | 


Thus clowns on ſcbolar as on wizards look, 
And jus 4. fol io for a. conj ring book. 


oe TI were the people whom he v was "paged 
- to inſtruct. To a benevolent clergyman like him 
it ſurely gave concern, to ſee them in this ſtate of 
ignorance and error. He had a vide field for 
improvement before him, and began to work im- 
mediately. He viſited them from houſe to houſe; 
he inſtructed them late and early; he told _ 
of Jeſus Chriſt who died for their ſins, whoſe name 
| ſome: of them had ſcarce heard of before. In his 
journies through the pariſh he took down the 
e s names, deſi: ing their parents to ſend 
cp them 
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them to chm to be inſtructed in the catechiſin: 

and introduced the proof-catechiſm ſuch as he 
had already made uſe of at Monaghan. During 
the ſummer, while he was thus employed, he ex- 
plained the catechiſm on Sundays before all the 


people, which ſerved to edify both young and old. 


At this lecture or explanation he ſpent an hour and 
a half every Sunday the whole ſummer ſeaſon. 
He gave the people this inſtead of a ſermon, as it 


ſeemed to pleaſe them better, being delivered with- 


out notes, and alſo remarkably plain and inſtructive. 


| He was thus, like Job, eyes 10 the blind and fect io 


the lame. When he had reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


the grown-up people were tolerably acquainted 


with their: duty, by means of his public and pri- 


: | vate ; lectures, and 1 admonitions, he locked the 
church door on a Sunday, when he had a large 


congregation, and examined them all to fee what 


progreſs they had made under his care in religious 


knowledge. He would not intimate to them the 
day he intended to do this, well knowing, if he 


did, that few or none of them would come. He 
thus endeavoured to work upon their ſhame, 


which is often a more powerful motive with men 
than the dread of temporal or eternal evils. In 


time, by his extraordinary care, he brought theſe ' 


uncultivated people to believe in a God who made 
them, and a Saviour ww redeemed them. | 


Sir James Caldwell's reſidence being at the- ex- 


tremity of his pariſh, he preached once in the 
| month, ona Sunday, i in his das where he had a 


g | e tolerable 
. 
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P Congregation, and uſed alſo to examine 


the people there in religion. He was once exa- 


mining- ſome perſons of quality there, when one 


of them told him there were two Ggds, and another 
three: Gods, and ſo on. Such was their ignorance; 
One of them indeed who had nothing to ſay, every 


queſtion he was afked, made a genteel bow, in 


| which REIN better inſtructed than in religion. 


| In Penigo the greater number of the inhabitants 
were poor catholics living in wretched hovels 
among barren rocks and heath ; of whom there 


were many real objects of charity, that required 


the aſſiſtance of the humane. In ſuch a place the 
benevolent diſpoſition of Mr. Skelton found full 


room for exerciſe ; and I may ſafely ſay, that na 


human breaſt ever had more genuine charity than 


his. His wonderful acts of goodneſs. will be remem- 
bered for ages in that remote corner of the North, 
and be tranſmitted from father to fon for ſuc- 


ceſſive generations. But a particular diſplay of 


them is reſerved for its proper place. . 


Ea. his firſt coming. there, he made an agree- | 
ment with his hearers to give as much in charity 

in the church, as the whole collection on a Sunday 

| thoutd amount to. But. when he perceived the 

people began to give leſs than what they uſed, he 
laid to them, © farewell conjunction for the time 


to come; you are now falling ſhort of what you 
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cines and advice muſt have been indiſpenfibly re- 


ns 
1 


ſiſtance could not be eafily obtained. Yet in d. 


_ intimate friend Dr. Scott, to whom, fur his trou- 


. forty pounds a year. 75 | | NS * 


ſoon reaſon to ſuſpect he would ſpeak ſome dliſ- 


ſiaſtic emoluments, though they diſbelieve or oo: © 

poſe the principal doctrines contained in our art. 
cles. Conſequently, as he was afraid, that-ſome of > 
the weapons the preacher would dart from the 


I 
* 
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ty: and den divided his oon portion among the CE _ 
poor e wee „ 5 | 4 


5 


He alto pegel iphyſic-as  Fenigo ws ar he . 1 


| naghan, and beſtowed: on his people medicines 


that he had procured for the parpoſe. His medi- 5 N | | 
quiſite in a country ſo uncivilized, where ſuch aſ- 


gerous caſes he would not depend on his ownikill, 
but fent fourteen miles off to Ennifkillen for bis 


ble in attending his pariſhioners, he allowed, I am 


aſſured, rent-tree, the whole glebe of the pariſh-of 5 © 2 | | 


Pettigo, already mentioned, which is s now ſcrfor ol 


Soon after he got this living, the Biſhop of cs | 
er let him know by a meflage, that he expected he . | 
wouldpreach eee viſitation-ſermon.” Thougnhne 
was unwilling, as ſome others, who were promoted | 
before him, had not then preached, yet he promiſed 
to prepare himſelf for it. But his Lordſhip had 


# 
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agreeable truths in his ſermon, and make ſome 
ſharp-remarks on thoſe clergymen who enjoy eccle- 


. wm might hit himſelf, he began to repent. that 
* e ww him in a ſituation W 
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for him to make his attack upon others. 145 ap- 
prehenſion, increafing daily as the viſitation ap- 
proached, cauſed him to ſend to him a favourite 
clergyman, one happily of his own religious no- 
tions, to inform him, that the Biſhop would not 
aſk him to preach at the viſitation. But having, 
in compliance with his Lordſhip's deſire, made a 


ſermon for the purpoſe, he told the clergymen, that 


he had prepared his ſermon, and that he would 
preach it at the viſitation. The Biſhop, it may 
be ſuppoſed, did not interpoſe his authority, and 
therefore he preached his ſermon entitled the Digni- 


ty of the. Chriſtian Miniſtry at the viſitation in 


3 This probably is one of the beſt = Tp=i| 
ſermons of this ſort extant in our language. Its 
ſtyle. is. clear, forcible, animated with true Mir 
He makes in it a very proper diſtinction between 
the temporal dignity derived from the poſſeſſion 

of worldly goods, and the ſpiritual dignity conferred 
by Jeſus Chriſt upon the miniſters of his goſpel. 
To quote every excellent part in this ſermon, 
would be indeed to quote "the "whole ; and it is 


many thoughts / a9 Words. The Biſtiop himſelf, 


and all double.- dealers in the church got a gentle 
rub as he paſſed ; but he made no perſonal appli- 


cation. For any further particulars the inquiſitive 
reader i is referred to the ſermon itſelf. | 


"The publication of the Eſay on Spirit, obich 
5 made a great noiſe in the world, produced, as 
might be expected, ſome very ſevere anſwers. © Mr,” 
Skelton, 
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1 who apprehended not without eden. that 
the Biſhop ſuſpected him to be author of ſome one 


of them, wrote him a letter (in 1752) aſſuring his 


Lordſhip he was not. He uſed to ſay in private 


companies, that he would not write againſt the 


Biſhop, as he conſidered himſelf under obligations 
to him for the living of Pettigo. Yet his ſolemn 


aſſeverations were not ſufficient to remove his Lord- 


ſhip's ſcruples, who notwithftanding, under pre- 


tence of being convinced by his letter, dined ; 
with him afterwards in ren, „ 


The want of rational company ſeemed to ada 
to the natural gloomineſs of the place. Fettigo 
FR called Siberia, and ſaid he was baniſhed to it 


from all civilized faciety. I heard him often 
declare, he was forced to ride ſeven miles before 
he could meet with a perſon of common ſenſe to 


converſe with, He found it neceſſary, in his own 
defence, to take frequent excurſions to hear ſome 
rational converſation, and to get rid for a while 
of the illiterate people of Pettigo, whoſe lingo - 


| was conſtantly dinned into his ears. Sir James 


Caldwell, Dr. Scott, Rev. Dr. Mc. Donnel, Rev. 
Mr. Wallace, and ſome other clergy of the dioceſs 


of Clogher, were the ROO he uſed nay 


to viſit, 
| Plunker, with whom he 3 could give bin 


but one room with an earthen floor where be 
Nept and ſtudied in which he had a ſcreen or cur- 


_ tain, m that he could let it down upon o- 


5 * - cafions 
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caſions to conceal his bed. Here Sir James Cald- 
well, and other gentlemen of the country, have 
dined with him; for he was always fond of poliſh- 
ed ſociety, His chief meal at that time was his 
dinner, as he eat but little breakfaſt, and no ſup- 
per; a ſort of abſtinence he found requiſite to 
| keep his paſſions in due order. He was for the 
ſame reaſon equally abſtemious in ſleep as in food; 
for he took but four hours ſleep, and paſſed the 
reſt of the night in prayer and meditation. Being 
at that time unhappily afflicted with religious me- 
lancholy, to which many good men are liable, he 
Vas ſeized with doubts about his ſal vation, and in 
the middle of the night often fell a crying, ima- 
gining he ſhould be damned, he was ſo ſinful a 
creature, While he was in theſe gloomy fits, he 
uſed to raiſe the man of the houſe out of his bed, 
and beg of him ta waken the reſt of the family, 
8 he and they might pray with him, as he ſtood 
in need of all good chriſtian's prayers, his cafe was 
ſo deſperate. I heard this from a Lady who ſlept 
in a room adjoining his at the time. The poor 
man of the houſe ſtrove to comfort him, telling him 
he was a pious. charitable clergyman, and that 
there were few or none as good as he; ſo that he 
had no reaſon to have ſuch ſcruples about his ſal- 
vation. Theſe gloomy notions were partly pro- 
f duced by his lonely ſequeſtered life, for Tone 
is the Rue" of "melancholy. | | 


le wWas allo: at that time, on the than account, 
mere liable to the hips, imagining often that he 
ws „ | 
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was juft on the point of death, One day he told 


| his ſervant that his hour was approaching, and his 
thread of life ſpent, and defired him to get the 
| horſes ready. that he might go to Dr. Scott's and 


die there. The ſervant obeyed; but when he 
got a ſhort way on the road, he began to whiſtle 


and fing, and ſaid he was happy. The ride, it is 


to be ſuppoſed, helped gp raiſe his ſpirits, an effect 


| which! it is often able to PR „ 


However, a ride had not always this e ef: 


ſect on him. He rode to Dr. Scott's again when 


he had the ſame” complaint. The Doctor being 
then abroad, Mrs. Scott, on his appearing uneaſy, 
offered to ſend for him; on which he began to heſi- 


tate, now he allowed her; then he refuſed; 1 


continued in this wavering ſtate until evening, 


when he told her, he would die that night in her 


houſe. This diſmal news frightened her ſo, that 
ſhe could not fleep the whole night. She lay i in 


a room adjoining his, and was always liſtening if 


ſhe could hear him breathe, which ſhe did ſtoutly 
and ſtrongly. The Doctor, who came home in 
the morning, on his inquiring into his caſe, would 
Pee ee to him yr aglaſs of wine. 


Once more he came to Dr. Scott's e is: 
was ſimilarly affected, accompanied by Robert 
Plunket with whom he lodged, and aſſured the 
Doctor, as uſual, he would die that night; but he 


cured him by a little wine, and company. In 
the morning he ſent for a taylor to * his mea- 


ES NE ſure 
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ſure ſor a ſuit of clothes, when Plunket coming 
in obſerved, that he thought the undertaker would 
be taking his meaſure for a coffin. He told him, 
he was growing better, but if he died, the clothes 
en ſuit ſome one elſe. 


Another time, while theſe plaguy hips were on 
Pian and he was telling the people about him, that 
he was juſt going to die, one Robert Johnſton of 
Pettigo who was preſent ſaid to him, make a 
day, Sir, and keep it, and don't be always diſap- 
pointing us thus.” This made him laugh, and 
ſhook off his diſorder. It may be remarked, that 
all this tends to degrade the perſon whoſe life I 
write; but in my opinion it only ſhows, that he 

had his own peculiarities, to which great charac- 
men. 


| The private Kills in the pariſh of "IF bens 
at that time innumerable, made the whiſkey cheap 
and plenty, which cauſed the people to be addict- 
ed to drunkenneſs, a vice among others prevalent 
there. The catholics, who were moſt numerous, 
were chiefly remarkable for this; though the 

proteſtants, as they called themſelves, were but 

little better. At burials in particular, to which 
they flocked from all quarters, they drank moft 
ſhamefully, It was the cuſtom then with them, 
as foon as the corpſe was buried, to meet all in 
a-ficld adjacent to the churchyard, and pour whiſ- 
Jon like cold water, down their throats. - Twenty 


/ 
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gallons of ſtrong ſpirits of whiſkey have been ot 


ten drunk at ſuch a meeting. When their blood 


was ſufficiently heated by the ſpirits, they then, as 


it was natural, fell a boxing with one another, pro- 
bably the near relations of the deceaſed, and thus 
cut. and bruiſed each other moſt terribly. Many 
have been killed at ſuch riotous meeting, either 


by quarrelling or whiſkey. 1 3 5 


Mr. Skelton told me a ſtory that marks "IM 
the ſavage manners of the people. One of theſe 


Pettigo men came up to him one day with joy in 


his face, and ſaid to him; „Ol we had the fineſt 
” drinking ever was two or three days ago; we 
_ © wereall drinking in a field after a burial, and 
* ve drank two or three kegs of ſtrong whiſkey. 

While we were drinking the laſt keg, a poor 


« fellow (he faid mimicking him) who fat on the 


_ © graſs near me, felldownonhis back, and then gave 
«a ſhake or two with his bands and feet, and 
« ſtirred no more. We looked at him, and found 
he was quite dead; then we took an empty . 
| « and clapt it on his breaſt, and ſhouted, we'd 
* have another fine drinking bout at his bunal. 
« Then we waked him that night ; and next day, 
at the burial, we drank ſtrong whiſkey, as much 
© as before. * we had fine ſport. The wild 
parts of Munſter or Connaught cats ſcarce exhibit 


1 | 


ſuch ſavage barbarity of manners. 


M. Skelton ſtrove id all i ran to FRF 
them off from This: brutiſn Praicce. Thaſgghe 
8 8 F N 


+» 
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chad prevail on he made ſwear iat drinking, 


and in his own church he preached againſt it. A 
ſermon he preached to them on this ſubject is print- 


ed in his works, entitled Wo to the Druntard; 
which, had they the feelings of common men, 
muſt have had an effect on them, eſpecially when 


delivered by ſuch a preacher as Mr. Skelton. Vet 
his advice and preaching produced in this inſtance 
but little reformation. Whiſkey was plenty, and 


the vice was eſtabliſhed by long practice. It is 
almoſt impoſſible to make people break off at once 


from cuſtoms of this ſort, ſanctioned by time, and 
pleaſing to their appetires. The advance from 
barbariſm to civility muſt,” like every other im- 


provement, be gradual. His own hearers were 
probably in fome degree reclaimed by him from 
beaſtly drunkenneſs. He ſtrove alſo to limit the | 


expenſes of all his people at chriſtenings and mar- 


riages ; for they uſually ſpent all they could ſcrape 


8 together at theſe, and afterwards were in a manner 
ſtarving. I heard of a curious anſwer an old wo- 
man of Pettigo made him, when he was juſt '1 go- 


ing to marry her to a young man. What's the 


reaſon,” he faid to her, © you're doing this; tis 


for your penny of money he marries you, five he 


hates you, for you're both old and ugly.” Don't 


deſpiſe,” ſhe _ cr the Lord's e work; 


meaning herſelf,” 


He began himſelf ales ar that time to feel | 
the want of a wife; not I believe from any unruly 


* 3 2 towards the fair ſex, for he was then 


border 
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bordering upon fifty. But he perceived, I ſhould 
think, the uſe of having a gentle partner through- 


life, as a partaker in his} Joys and forrows, an aſſiſtant 
in ſickneſs, and conſoler in advetfity. However, 


ſor ſome reaſons or other he began then to repent, 
he had not married when he was young, and uſed 


frequently to exclaim, would to God T had mar- 
ried a ſervant maid !”” It was reported then he 


was jilted in his younger days, which gave him a 


diſtaſte to marriage. This indeed is not improba- 


ble, as men of ſenſe are as liable as any others to | 


be deceived by the arts of women. Yet in my 


various and familiar converſations with him he 


never gave me a hint of this, which is a misfortune 


that men generally wiſh to keep to themſelves. Some 


time after, he owned in a large company at Enniſ- 
killen, that he never had carnal knowledge of a 
woman; on which an old lady, who was preſent; 
told him plainly ſhe did not believe him. 


Yet he was very fenkibie of the obligation his 
lies on patents toftake care of their offspring. A 


man who had a numerous family of children, his 
wife having a child every. year, being reduced to. 
poverty by giving bail for another, came to him 
once to aſk for aſſiſtance, ſetting forth his melan- 
© choly ſtory. * What (he ſaid to him) you had io 


many children, and yet you bailed a mam; you 


Gught not to have any, for you are not fit to take 


Care of them.” He then ſupplied him with pre- 


ſent aid, and promiſed to ſettle five guineas a year | 


on 2 him, upon n his wife ſhould have no 
- more 


0 
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more children ; obſerving, that one ſo careleſs as 
he ought not to er conjugal gratifications. | 


| His eminent virtues and charities gained bios 
the love and reſpect of moſt of his people, and his 
courage, ſtrength and activity, made him dreaded 
by thoſe who could be only influenced by fear. 
Upon his arrival-at Pettigo he found the people, 
as I mentioned before, rude and diforderly, fond 
of rioting and quarrelling. Among theſe there 
were bullies, who, ruling over the reſt, wiſhed alſo 


do bully Mr. Skelton, and keep him down; but 


they were diſappointed in the man they had to deal 
with. He told me, that one of them called Ache- 
| ſon came into his room one day to inſult him 
but he fell on him, and. cuffed. him and- turned 
him out of the houſe. This fame man came once 
into his church when he was drunk, and diſturbed 
him ſo in his duty, that he was oblignd to  difimiſs 


| wy ae, ur rae 


[app be ad tjtio . 
try his ſtrength on occaſions. Some 


| o— raiſing ſtones at Pettigo came to one too 
heavy for them; upon which Skelton, who was 
preſent, told them they were a parcel of rats, and ta- 
king the crow-iron in his hand raiſed the en 
broke the crow iron in the W e 


One Graham a farmer coming up to him one 
day in a r offered to wreſtle * him. 
« What,” 
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ct * ſaid he, you infignificant little fellow 
would you preſume to wreſtle with, me?” And 


then took him by the collar, and threw him down 
among the keal, „ 


His lonely fituation at Nee da n more 
leiſure for ſtudy. In 1753 hepubliſhed the Chu. 


fultation, or a Dialogue of the Gods, in the mannen 


of Lucian ; ſed magno diſerimine. It is imendi - 


ed to ridicule the Arians, whom it repreſents as a 


ſort of polytheiſts ; becaufe they hold one ſupreme 
and other inferior Gods. Jupiter of conſequence... 
and his clan are fond of the Arians; who, they fay, 
are their friends, and may be the means of bringing 
them once more into faſhion. . His: attempts at 


wit are certainly laudable, as employed in a good 
_ cauſe, but tu are: not ſo o Oe 
nnn Ld] EP 


In this or the G ng year he went to Ges 


again to publiſh his Diſcourſes ; the neighbouring 


clergy in his abfence attending his church, as 1 


| was aſſured by an old clergyman who preached 


there in his turn. This clergyman told me, that 
he copied over his diſcourſes for the prefs, an aſſiſ- 
tance he always made uſe of when he could obtain 
it; for hediſliked copying, which is but a ſervile 
employment, eſpecially, I ſuppoſe, as he was not 
very fair at it, if one may judge by his handwriting 
in his letters. I could hear of no adventure 'on 
this ſecond viſit to London worth relating. We 


| oF open indeed " returned as ſoon as conve- 


nent 
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nient to o his pariſh, which v was ſo much oe obe 


of his Care. 


In 17 54, his two W 5 of ſermons were 
liſhed by Andrew Millar, entitled Di/cour/es Con- 
- troverſial and Practical on Various ſu bjects, Proper 
for the Conſideration of | the Preſent Times. By the 
| Author of. Deiſm Revealed. To his firſt volume 
is prefixed a. Preface addreſſed tothe Clergy of the 


Church of England, and to his ſecond another 


addreſſed to the Citizens of London. The corrupt 
and dangerous opinions that were then beginning to 
prevail he makes, in his firſt preface, his apology for 
publiſhing his controverſial diſeourſes. In his ſe- 


cond he expreſſes his gratitude to the citizens of 


London for their civilities to him, during the 
time he lived among them; and mentions, as I 
collect from his preface, that partly at the requeſt 


of ſome of theſe, and partly to animate men, if poſſi- 
dle, with ſome religious warmth, in this winter of 


chriſtianity, he offers his practical diſcourſes to 


the public. + To the ed 92 each  volurhe he X 


ſigns his name. 


. In theſe . Ae is e of mary 
ſenſe and original thought, He is no ſervile 


_ copier of others, but draws his arguments from 
ſcripture and his. own underſtanding, his picture 


of human motives and actions from a cloſe obſer- 


vation of mankind. He read few ſermons, he ſaid, 
that thoſe he wrote might, if poſſible, be his own; 
and I believe but very few can be more juſtly 

| UT than 
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chan his ſtyled the real property of their reſpec- 
tive authors. Of theſe ſermons I could quote 
many paſſages ſtriking and ſublime, produced at 
once by his own fertile capacity. For he took too 
little care in his compoſitions, and depended 
moſtly on his genius, whence chiefly aroſe all his 
_ faults. Hence the vaſt inequality in his ſermons ; 

ſome of which are compoſed in a pure and ele- 
gant ſtyle, and others in one coarſe and obſcure. 
Vet there is ſcarce one of them that does not 
prove him to be a man of parts. It muſt alſo 
be obſerved, that they are all animated with a 
warm and genuine piety, and an ardent deſire for 
the ſal vation of men's ſouls, which will be eſ- 
teemed by a devout chriftian an excellence ſuf.. 
ficient to make amends for their defects, | : 


Theſe ſernzons.v were 3 their conch. 
doxy ; ſome of them indeed were written on pur- 
poſe to prove the Trinity and Atonement; which 

he told us, gave offence to the Reviewers, Who 
were very ſharp in their remarks on him, and 
called him an orthodox bully. They quoted him 
he ſaid, very unfairly, for they took a piece of a 
ſentence in one part, and another piece in another, 
and then patching them up together, ſaid, © this 
is nonſenſe.” - He then made an obſervation on 
Reviewers, which it is not J think nn to 
mention. 


He told me, that ſ50n after his Diſcoutſes were 
publiſked, ſome one came into the preſent Mar- 
| | quis 
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quis of 83 s chambers at Oxford, where he 
was then a ſtudent, and ſaw Skelton's diſcourſes 
| before him, which cauſed him to aſk, why he 
troubled his head reading ſermons, as he knew 
be was eaſy about any religion? He ſaid, he hap- 
; pened to look into a ſermon. entitled the Cunnng 
Man, which engaged. his attention a little, as the 
Author was deſcribing his father. Mr. Skelton 
faid, he did not at that time know his father, 
who was a remarkably cunning man, and kept his 
fon cloſely pinched at the univerſity, which made 
him ſuppoſe that the character i in the Sons allu- 


ded to him. 


Anne. 8 . do 
bert Plunket removed to a farm a mile diſtant 
from that village, whither Mr. Skelton accompa- 
nied him, and lodged with him two or three years 
more, until he and his family went to America 
to another brother, who had made a fortune on that 
continent. I was ſhown in the garden a ſeat in 
a tree adjoining a murmuring brook, where Mr. 
Skelton uſed to read. He then took lodgings 
with one Carſhore, a low farmer in the village of 


Pettigo. His ſituation here was even more incon- 


venient than at Plunket's. He had indeed wretch- 
ed lodgings. The floor of the room was not on- 
Jy earthen, but alſo ſo uneven, / that he was for- 
ced to get a table with two long and two ſhort 


feet to fit i. Ile alſo found it neceſſary to buy a 
pair of tweezers, to pick the dirt out of the keal 


| which: * ſerved WP to his dinner. 


Some 
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Some gentlemen who came to ſee him there, 
went out and killed a few woed-cacks, which 


| they deſired the people of the houſe to roaſt for 


their dinner with the train in them, as is uſual. 


A ſhort time after, when he had company to dine 
' with him, they ſerved up to them a turkey-cock - 
_ roaſted with the guts in it, which they imagined 


to be the-moſt faſhionable way. At length, he 
was. obliged to ſend Carfhore's daughter to Dr. 


Madden's, to get a little knowledge of 3 


which ſhe ſtood much in need of. 


 Carſhore had twe ſons, William ad Tine ; 


William was born nearly blind; but in a few 
years after loſt what little ſight he had by the 
meaſles. However, Mr. Skelton perceiving him 


to be a young man of extraordinary underſtand- 
ing, and ſurpriſingly acquainted with the ſcrip- 


| tures, employed him to go through the pariſh 


during the winter, to inſtruct his people in reli- 


gion, and in the ſummer examined them him- 


ſelf, to know what benefit they had derived from his 


inſtruction. The moſt of the time I was at Pet- 


tigo Iſpent in his company, and found him t 
be on of the moſt rational, agreeable, ſenſible 


him over to their -apiniers; for they always with 
to deal with perſons that have ſome natural de- 
fect, that the interpoſition of the ſpirit may be 
more apparent. But he had too much good ſenſe 
to ect A en to their odd notions. oo 
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His brother was by nature difabled in his 
limbs; he was reel-footed, as they call it; which 


fignifies, that his feet were bent under him; by 
means of which he was unable to earn his bread 


by labour. Mr. Skelton, thtough pity, taught 


him to read and write, and alſo made him ſhave 
a wig-block in his room every day, giving him 


ſome curious directions, that he might learn to 


| ſhave thus human faces, and earn his bread by 
it. He alſo ſent him to Monaghan to learn the 
 wig-making trade, and afterwards to Armagh to 


learn to ſing pſalms ; upon which occaſions he 


4 defrayed all his expenſes. He and his brother 
at preſent ſerve. between them the office of clerk 
in the Church of Fettiga. 


| When he lodged at Carſhore's s, he became: ex- 
een fond of flowers, and uſed to ſend twenty 
miles off to get a curious one. Theſe were plant- 
ed in Carſhore's garden; every ſcarce flower hav- 
ing a paper affixed to it with its name. Thoſe 
who are at a loſs for company often ſeek for 
amuſement from things inanimate. He uſed 
then in cold weather to go through Petti go with 
a ſtraw- rope about him, to keep his big coat on; 
being never very fond of finery; nor was it indeed 

requiſite in that remote part of our iſland. 


Ihe courſe of my narrative leads me to one of - 


the moſt conſpicuous periods of his life. In 1757, 
- a remarkable dearth prevailed in Ireland; the 
eller of wh were felt moſt ſeverely in the 


rough 
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BENS 43. barren lands of Pettigo. Mr. Skelton 


vent out then into the country to diſcover the 
real ſtate of his poor, and travelled from cottage 
to cottage over mountains, rocks, and heath. 


He was then a witneſs to many ſcenes of ſorrow, 


to which the gay world were inſenſible, and which 


could be only felt by a ſoul ſo ſympathetic z as his. 


In one cabin he found the people cating boiled 
pruſhia“ by itſelf for their breakfaſt, and taſted 


this ſorry food which ſeemed nauſeous to him. 


Next morning he gave orders to have pruſhia ga- 
thered and boiled for his own breakfaſt, that he 
' might live on the ſame ſort of food with the poor. 
He eat this for one or two days; but at laſt his 


ſtomach turning againſt it, he ſet off immediately | 


for Ballyſhannon to buy oatmeal for them, and 
brought thence with all ſpeed as much as appeaſ- 


ed the hunger of ſome of them. He alſo gave 
money to one Hanna to go through the pariſh, and 
diſtribute it among thoſe who were ingreat diſtreſs. 


By this ſupply, ſome of the poor who were ſo 
weak with hunger that they could not riſe out of 
their beds, in eight days wo ſo an as to be 
able to get up. | 


When he had thus afforded them _ _ i 


he went to Ballyhayes in the county of Cavan, 


and brought thence oatmeal which he could buy 


at a cheaper rate. He then ſet out through the 


rn dafſee he en mas "OY peo 
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124 75 Tu. LIFE or SKELTON, | 
ple had in their wretched hovels, and uſed to 1 


into the crocks and cheſts in which they kept their 


meal, and count their number of children, that 


he might be a better judge of their neceſſities. 


To ſome he gave one peck, to others more, ac- 
cording to their wants, and tothoſe who could afford 


to pay a little he allowed meal at about half va- 


lue. 7 9 2835 


| doing good. 


One day, when 5 pavclling i in this man- 


ner through the country, he came to a lonely 
_ cottage in the mountains, where he found a poor 


woman lying in child bed with a number of 
children about her. All ſhe had, in her weak 


helpleſs condition, to keep herſelf alive and her 


children, was blood and ſorrel boiled up together. 


The blood, her huſband, who was a herd, to 


from the cattle of others under his care, for he 


had none of his own. This was a uſual fort of 
food in that country, in times of ſcarcity; for 
they bled the cows for that purpoſe, and thus the 


ume com often afforded both milk and blood. Mr. 


Skelton taſted the odd mixture, the only cordial 


the podr woman had to ſtrengthen her in her fee- 


ble ſtate. His tender heart being touched at the 


a hundred of meal, a 


ry ſecond day in her cot among 


ſight, he went home immediately, and ſent her 
a pound of brown ſugar, 
and a bottle of brandy. He then viſited her eve- 
the mountains, - 


beſtowing on her ſuch comforts as ſeemed mow” 


es — W 
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At chat time, he and Jonas Gard, 4 e 
man, regulated Pettigo market on a Monday, 
ſtanding among the meal-ſacks, each of them 
with a hüge club in his hand, and covered over 
with meal. They were obliged then, when the 
carriers were bringing the meal to Pettigo, to 
guard i it with their clubs, as the people of the ad- 


jacent pariſhes ſtrove to take it by force, and eat | 


it themſelves; in which they ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded ; for hunger makes people del} E 


9 


When ne had procured ſome meal to ſupply 
the immediate wants of the neceſſitous, he ſent 
off to. Drogheda for flax to them, and ha- 


ving it carried to Pettigo, beſtowed on. 


them in greater or leſs. quantities, according 
to the number of people in a family that could 
ſpin. The yarn thus made was ſold every mar- 
ket-day, and the money it produced placed in 
his hands, as alſo the earnings of the men, in re- 
turn for the meal and flax he gave them for the 
ſucceeding week; but this far exceeded in value 
the pittance the women could earn by ſpinning,. 
or the men by labour. He thus made them con- 


tribute their induſtry. to their | own ſupport. 0 


thoſe who were unable to work he beſtowed heal... 
ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence ; and with the 


ney produced by the earnings of the®peop OR + 2 b * : 
what he could ſcrape together of his c he FO 


bought more meal and flax, and thus "ug trove- 
to +; «ame them, 
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For ſome time he was tolerably ſucceſsful ; bur 
at laſt his money was nearly all ſpent, - and yet he 
knew the dearth muſt continue many weeks more, 
until the new crop would relieve the poor. He! 
was then very apprehenſive, leſt, after keeping 
them alive ſo long, he ſhould ſec them at Jaſt 
dying of hunger. This forced him to an expe- 
dient extremely unpleaſant for a ſcholar excluded, 
as he was, from all civilized ſociety. He reſolv- 
cd to {ell his books, the companions of his ſoli- 
- tude, and relieve his indigent - pariſhioners with 
the money. With this intent he ſent them to 
Dublin to William Watſon the bookſeller in Ca- 
pel-fireet, deſiring him to diſpoſe of them im- 
mediately ; who, in compliance with his orders, ad 
vertiſed them for ſale in the newſpapers. But as 
buyers were tardy, and the wants of the poor ve- 
ry urgent; Mr. Watſon bought them himſelf 
for cighty Soul, and inſtantly paid the money. 
Soon after the advertiſement appeared in the newſ- 
Papers, two ladies, who gueſſed at his reaſon for 
ſelling his books, ſent him a fifty pound bill, re- 
queſting him to keep the books, and relieve his 
poor with the money. Theſe ladies did not diſ- 
cover their names; but I am aſſured, that one of 
them was Lady Barrymore, who gave twenty, and 3 
the other a Miſs Leſlie, who gave thirty pounds. 
However, with expreſſions of gratitude he told 
them, hehad dedic ated his books to God, and he 
muſt ſell them. Conſequently, the contribution of 
the ladies, and the money he got for his books, 
were both applied to the relief of his poor. This 
188 | | „5 was 
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Was a "Gacrifice to duty of which no one can have 
an adequate idea, except a ſcholar, fond of read- 
| ing ſiruate, like Mr, Skelton, in a coarſe * barxen 

country, among illiterate people, with a number 
of agreeable books, the only Pe ag. of his 
many ſolitary hours. . 8 : 


Such were the exertions, and extmmoniingy cha- 
rities, of this exemplary clergyman, employed in 
a time of ſcarcity for the preſervation of his poor 
pariſhioners. He was indeed like an angel ſent 
down from heaven to viſit them in their diſtreſs. 
A few ſuch primitive apoſtolic. chriſtians in this 
kingdom might almoſt be ſufficient to avert the 
divine judgment off the land, which God knows 
: how ſoon may. overtake us for our ſins. 1 


| In the diſpoſal of his ie he 1 0 no 
diſtinction with reſpect to the religion of the per- 
ſons, as the only claim they had to offer was po- 
verty and want. Indeed he frequently declared, 
that during the ſeveral dearths in which he had 
the care of a pariſh, his charities were moſtly con- 
ferred on Roman catholics ; for theſe, when they 
got a little money, ſpent it all profuſely in drink- 
ing and caroufing, without laying by a penny for 
any unforeſeen accident, and conſequently, in 
times of ſcarcity, ſhould, many of them, have died 
of hunger, had they not been relieved. But pro- 
teſtants of every deſcription being more cecono- _ 
mical generally had ſomething ſaved, and of courſe, 
when a famine prevaled, ſtood in leſs need of aſſiſt. | 
«ance. 2 | 
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It is neceſſary to mention, that Mr. Watſon 
ſold a part of the books; thoſe that remained, 
Mr. Skelton, when he could afford it, took from 
him at the price he fold them for, but inſiſted 
on paying intereſt for the ſum they amounted to, 
for the time Mr. Watſon had them in his poſ- 
don. | 5 
Ne continued for a few years to lock the church 
door at intervals, while he examined the grown- 
up people in religion; but was at laſt forced to 
deſiſt as a woman fainted in the church, 
becauſe ſhe could not get out. However 
he did not on this account leave off examining 
them, as uſual. It was a faſhion with them then 
to be ſtill going out and coming in, during the 
time of ſervice, which obliged him at length to 
ſpeak out to them thus from the reading-deſk, 
« remark the diſturbers of God's worſhip.” This 
rebuke partly cured them of the irregularity. 


All his cxertions were indeed ſcarce ſufficient 
to keep his people in due order. Among their 
other bad practices, they uſed to ſteal timber from 
the adjoining woods. One man, who was notori- 
ous for this, he forced with much difficulty to 
ſwear to take no more in future. A hearer of his 


' who, he was told, had taken a bundle of ſcollops 


and ſome-timber out of Rapee- wood in the county of 
Fermanagh, kneeling one Sunday at the ſacrament, 
| had got the bread, and was juſt getting the, wine 
when looking i in his ys he PIO who he 
| Was, 
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was, and then ſtopt ſhort, and ſaid to him, * you 
have ſtolen a part of the Lord's ſacrament, but 
you ſhall get no more.” The man replied to him 
very ſharply. However he was ail terwards recon- 
ciled to this man, and invited him to dine with 
Doctor Clayton, the Biſhop of Clogher, was, ic 
is well known, a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the moſt 
eſſential doctrine of che orthodox faith. He de- 
clared his diſbelief of ſome of the articles of our 
church to which he had ſolemnly ſubſcribed; _ 
though he had no ſcruple of conſcience to enjoy 
the ample revenue it afforded him. His Lord 
ſhip, it ſeems, was not content with the conſci- 
ouſneſs of having found out by his ſagacity the 
right opinion himſelf, but, like ſome others of 
the ſame ſtamp, had a longing deſire to make 
converts. When he was putting down on paper his 
ſtrange notions in his ſtudy, his lady uſed to 
come in, and ſay to him, My Lord, quit wri- 
ting, or you'll loſe your biſhoprick.” But he 
would not be-perſuaded. by her; the world was 
all wrong, he ſaid, and he would ſtrive to ſet it 
right. Accordingly, beſide the Eflay on Spirit, 
he publiſhed. afterwards ſome other pieces, 
in which be declared his ſentiments too 
plainly on the ſubject of the Trinity. This 
gave oc ccaſion for an open attack on him in the 
Houſe of Lords, When Primate Stone made a ve- 
ry ſevere ſpeech againſt him. The Houſe reſolv- 
ing to deprive him of his biſh»prick, ſummon- 
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ed him to appear before them. He then confult- 
ed a great lawyer on the ſubject, and aſked him, 


if he thought he would loſe his biſhoprick ? ? 


« My Lord,” he anſweted, „I believe you will.” 
« Sir,” he replied, © you. have given me a ſtroke 
I'll never get the better of.” His apprehenſions 
were unfortunately too true; for he was inftantly 


ſeized with a diſorder, and ſcon after died in 1758. 


A lady, who uſually had a correſpondence with 
Mr. Skelton, in a letter ſhe wrote him from Dub- 
lin, mentioned, among other tranſactions, the Bi- 
ſhop's death, and the probable cauſe. of it. In his 
anſwer he lamented the Biſhop's fate, and thought 
his gentle ſpirit could not bear the ſeverity he ex- 
perienced, but that it broke his heart. The world 
knows how ſtrenuous an advocate he was for thoſe 
religious opinions that are exactly contrary to his 
Lordſhip's; but his gratitude for the bene fice he 
had conferred on him r ade him feel ſo ſenſibly for 
his condition. This Brſhop, with all his odd no- 
tions, was a uſeful man to the poor. Being a 
member of the linen board, he got a great ma- 
ny wheels and reels for the poor about Clogher, 
and thus kept the moſt of them employed. He 
alſo had the honour of giving Mr. Skelton his 
firſt living, which, if he pleaſed, he might have 
refuſed to his dignified ſolicitors. . 


e d Dr. 
Garnet, a prelate of great humility, and a friend 
to literature and religion. This Biſhop, though 
he 
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be had but one eye, could diſcover, as Jam told, 
men of merit, as well as ſome people with two 


eyes. Senſible that Mr. Skelton was a man of 
worth and parts, he treated him with the reſpect 
ſuch men deſerve. A ſuperior, who treats a man 


ol learning and abilities with coldneſs and indif- 


ference, ſhows he has no regard, for literature. 


Abe this time a pamphlet e in Dub- . 


lin entitled An Appeal to the Common Senſe: of all 


Chriſtian People. This being an artful defence 
of the Arian opinions, which the author inſinu- 


ated were alone conſiſtent with common ſenſe; 
was written with ſo much cunning, and ſuch a 


ſhow, of candour, that it had a dangerous effec 


- on many well-meaning people. An Anſwer was 


publiſhed to it in about half a year, conſiſting of 


above two hundred duodecimo pages, which was 


aſcribed to Mr. Skelton. It is really a maſterly 
performance, and exceeding in ſtyle and manner 
any of his former compoſitions, completely over- 


turns, at leaſt in my opinion, the author's ob- 
jections, and proves the doctrine of the Trinity 


from the very texts he quotes againſt it. This piece 
is not contained in the five volumes of his works 


publiſhed in 1770. But as the Appeal had ſunk 


into obſcurity, it was probabl ” ok needleſs 
to repubAit the anſwer. 


In the pariſh of Pertigo, about three miles 8 


the little village, is ſituate Lough-Derg, ſo much 
famed over Europe for the holy exerciſes perform« 


ed 
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ed by che pious pilgrims that reſort to it. From 
the twelſth of May, till the latter end of Auguſt, 1 
the village is crowded with pilgrims, either going, 
or returning from that place; and the public 
houſes of Pettigo get many a good penny from 
. ſpiritual viſitants, who are ſufficiently liberal 
in ſpending their money on whiſkey. Mr. 
Skelton wrote a deſcription of Lough-Derg, ſo 
remarkable for its ſurpriſing qualities, in a letter 
to the Biſhop of Clogher, which made its way into 
the newſpapers without a name; but he after- 
wards thought fit to claim it as his property, and 
' publiſh it in his works. It is needleſs to be more 
particular about a place that has ſo often employed 
the pen of the curious. 


A poor blind man, called Petty, 3 loft both 
- his eyes by boxing, had a cabin juſt adjoining 
* Lough-Derg, and uſually got a halfpenny out of 
ſixpence-halfpenny Iriſh given by every pilgrim, 
or ſtationer, for the boat which carried them over 
tothe iſland. On a complaint made againſt him to 
the titular Biſhop and Prior, his cabin was thrown 
down, and himſelf baniſhed. Mr. Skelton, . who. 
pitied his caſe, when the Biſhop came to Lough- 
"Derg, invited him to dine with him, and got 
Petty reſtored, who continued there to the year 
1786, when he died. A prieſt, who was alſo turn- 
ed out, by his means got his place again. Such 
Was his intereſt with the titular Biſhop. 


In 
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* 1759, the Biſhop of Clogher, without any 
ſolicitation, removed him from Pettigo to Deveniſh, 
a living in the county of Fermanagh, near Enniſ- 
killen, worth about three hundred a year. Thus, 
by the kindneſs of the good Biſhop, he was brought 
once more into civilized ſociety, after continuing ten 
years in that rygged part of Ireland, where his 
virtues and - charities ſhall long be remembered“. 
When he was leaving Pettigo, he ſaid to the 
poor, give me your bleſſing now before I go, 
and God's bleſſing be with you. When you are 
in great diſtreſs, come to me, and PII ſtrive to 
relieve you.“ He ufed to ſay, I want nothing 
but as much as will keep a rc we horſes ind a 
ſervant.” F _ 

He was fond of a good horſe, al generally had 
the beſt ſaddle horſes that could be got, though 
he was remarkably awkward on horſeback. For 
he turned out his toes, and took no hold with his 
knees, but balanced himſelf in the ſtirrups, like a 
man on ſlack- wire; ſo that when the horſe began to 
trot, he jogged up and down like a taylor. A 
lady, who was riding along with him one day, near 
Pettigo, obſerved to him, that he turned out his 

„ 

10 muſt, however, be owned, in Juſtice to the people of 


that country, that they ſeem at preſent very much e © 
In every particular. | 


| + Jonas: Good, the Ge man, 1056 mentidtes, 4. eig 
his ſervice on obtaining a farm at Pettigo, in which his widow | 
and children now live; he himſelf having died ſome years 
; ago. . . | 0 
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toes too much, „O yes,“ he ſaid, © my education - 


was inverted, for I was taught to ride by a dancing- 


| maſter, and to dance by a riding-maſter.” Ho- 


race himſelf informs us very ran that he rode 
$ awkwardly on his mule. | = 


It has __ mentioned, that old Mr. Leſtie, his 
8 father, as he called him, who died while he 


had Pettigo, recommended his grandchildren to 


him on his death-bed. He aſſured him he would 


| bea father to them, and proved himſelf to be ſo, 
por, among his other virtues, he poſſeſſed, ina high 


degree, gratitude and veracity. A lady once aſked 
him, if he had, as reported, kept the Rev. Alexan- 
der Leſlie, a grandſon of this clergyman, while a 
ſchoolboy, at Monaghan ſchool ? He acknow- 
kdged to her he had partly. When Mr. Leſlie's 
fifter was left a widow with a large Oy he ſent 


2 5 . pounds. 


Once he gave thirty pounds as an ; appremice 


fee with a young man who was no way connected 
"th him, except by being his godſon. 


As the living of Devemiſh lay near Enniſkillen, 

| he boarded and lodged in that town, with his phy- 

fician and friend Dr, Scott; where he had an 

agreeable and rational ſociety, which muſt have. 

been doubly pleaſing to him, after nifie years exile 

in the deſert wilds of Pettigo. The Doctor and 
he uſed to fit ap Pony: late in the winter nights 


playing 
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dei piquet, of which he was very, fond: but 
he ſeldom roared dane than a ee a er | 


The whole living was ther divided. in 8. parts, 


placed at ſome mile's diſtance from each other. 


The part that lay to the North of Lough-Ern 
vas called Monea, that to the South of it Trory* - 
In the former was the pariſh church, and in the 


latter a chapel of eaſe. . He uſually preached in 


the chapel of eaſe, as it was only two miles dif. 
tant from Enniſkilien, and kept a curate: in the 


pariſh church. However, he frequently changed 


places with his curate, extending his care over the 
people in every part of his pariſh. - In both church. 
es there was a large congregation, as is the caſe 
over the whole county of Fermanagh, where. the 
church-of-England-men exceed the preſbyterians 
in the proportion of at leaft three to one. This 
is very unuſual in the North of Ireland, where 
preſbyterians of every ſpecies ſo much abound. 


In theſe churches Mr. Skelton had the ſacrament 


adminiſtered once a month; a regulation he 
thought fit to ma ke on edu . the number of 
Heate n 8 


His endeavours to inſtruct his people both in 
public and private were equally ſtrenuous now as 


before. The children he catechiſed, as uſual, in 
the proof- catechiſm, and lectured on theſe occafi- 


ons. The 9 up Wa he 08 ee in 
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the "EATS At Trory he had a great many qua- 
lity, whom he examined as well. as the reſt, 
but he was plaguily afraid they ſhould miſs 
any thing, for he wiſhed to ſer them up as exam- 
ples for the others to imitate. . On this account 
he aſked them always the eaſieſt queſtions ima- 
ginable ; yet they often did not hit on the right 
* anſwers. When he was going to examine one of 
ttheſe he uſed to ſay to thereſt of the people, © I only 
aſk this gentleman a queſtion to ſhow you I 
mmazke no diſtinction, for I am ſure he is very well 
dl acquainted with his duty. One day he aſked 
a man of fortune in his church how many com- 
mandments there were? and he anſwered nine : un 
which it was obſerved, that he 9 the ſeventh, 
thou ſhalt not commit ulla, 'n8 he was apt to 
ſtray from the wife. ID 


The fituation of * his pariſh, which adjoined 
Lough Ern, made his attention to the morals of 
his people more requiſite. In the Lough, it is 
well known, there are near four hundred little 
= | iſlands. Theſe ſwarmed at that time with pri- 

| | vateſtills, which, as being out of the reach of 
the revenue officers, made the whiſkey too plenty, 

and in proportion the morals of the people de- 
praved. It therefore required all his attention to 
counteract the corrupt influence of the place. 

Government have now, I am told, appointed 

a barge. with officers and men to ſeize on "theſe 


tl, ſtills, that are ſo 1 . to good mo- 
r | 
3 
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In 1963, Mr. Skelton, with the reſt of the eſ- 
tabliſbed clergy, was forced to make his eſcape 


* 


to Dublin from the Oak-boys, who were do D 


perſecuting the church ; all his virtues not being 


able to ſecuge him from thoſe enemies to religion. 
He thought it prudent to take a circular way, 


that he might thus clude the ſearch of the villians 


who purſued him; and ſtaid in Dublin till he 


| could return to Tus pariſh with ſafety. 


At that time, I think, he found at the Biſhop | 


of Clogher's, to whom he paid a viſir, a grave 
clergyman, an author, Who boaſted to him, that 
he had written a large Engliſh grammar with one 
pen; which he thought a great feat; and proba- 
bly he had more merit in doing it, than in writing 
the book. He then ſaid, that he lately intended 


to write a tranſlation of Suetonious, but was gra- 


velled in the very firſt ſentence, and forced to 


deſiſt. The literary world has reafon o lament 
the loſs. 


- While Mr. Skelton" was in mi, the: Ou. 


boys ſeized on Arthur Johnſton Eſq. of Enniſkil- | 


len, a gentleman of a ſtiff temper, worth five hun- 


dred a year. They then ordered him to ſwear to 


be true to their cauſe, and ſo on; but he refuſed , 


obſtinately; on which they put a rope about his 
neck, and were on the point of hanging him, 
when one Simpſon, a ſupernumerary gauger, who 


afterwards got a commiſſion in the army, burſting 55 


in on n them with a piſtol, reſcued him our of their 


1 hands. 


r 
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hands. | Skelton, on his return, met Mr. Johnſton 


in the ſtreets of Enniſkillen, and putting his hand 


in his pocket, took out a ſhilling, and gave it to 
him, ſaying, « here, take this, F gaye a ſhilling to 


fee a camel in Dublin, but an honeſt man is a 


greater wonder in the county of Fermanagh.” 


3210 a gentleman, who told him once 2 Expect 


* to repreſent that county in parliament, he ſaid, 


«aye, they are all a parcel of raſcals, and a raſ- 
cal is the fitteſt to repreſent them.” Theſe ex- 
preſſions of reſentment proceeded from a tempo- 


rary diflike, probably oceafioned by his imagining 


them ſornewhat favourable to the Oak-boys. Yet 


if 1 could judge by my own little experience of 
them, I ſhould * Gem a very different cha- N 


er. 


A Mr. GG of the 856 him to 


ſpend a fortnight at his houſe; but when he was 


there a day or two, his ſervant came and told him, 


be could get no oats for the horſes. This he 
thought a hint to him, that his company could be 


| diſpenſed with; ſo he haſtened to ſer off immedi- | 
ately. When he was juſt going away Mr. C. ſaid 


to him, © Iam ſurpriſed you would leave me ſo 
ſoon, after promiſing to ſtay a;fortnight with me.” 


« Sir,” he replied, © you have fed myſelf, but you 
flarved my horſes. He thus treaty ſpoke his 


mind. 


* 


No hopes of private advantage could prevail 
on him to vary a tittle from the truth. Having 
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a 8 mare at Enniſkillen, which happened 
once to fall under him, he reſolved to part with 
her, and on a fair day in that town, ſent her out 
with a ſervant to fell her, and ſoon followed him 
ſelf accompanicd by Dr. Scott, who told me the 
anecdote, to ſet off the mare. When any one who 
| wiſhed to buy her, aſked him, © what ſort of a 
mare is this?” he anſwered, © ſhe is a very bad 
mare, ſhe fell under me;” then he told all her 
faults, and many more imaginary ones. The peo- 
pole, of conſequence, when he gave her ſo bad a 
_ Character, went off without offering any thing. At 

laſt a Mr. Galbraith of Omagh, who came up to 
him, and heard the ſame bad account of her, ſaid 
to him, © well what will you take for her with all 
her faults?” Why, I don't doubt but ſhe may be 
worth eight guineas for drawing the car, but ſhe 
is not fit to ride.” «© Tis a bargain,” faid the 
other, and gave him the money immediately. 
But in a week after he ſold the ſame mare for 
twenty fix pound. This ſhows Mr. Skelton was 
but a bad jockey, as theſe gentry make it a rule not 
to be-ſo ſcrupulous in telling all the faults of the 
horſes they with to ſell. It is a maxim now a 

days, I underſtand, that a man may be honeſt in 
every thing elſe, but a rogue about horſes. By 
theſe and many other inſtances it 2 that Mr. 

Skelton was void of hypocriſy, a quality which 

has often helpet] « to infinuate eccleſiaſtics into  fa- 

our. 0 | 


A gen- 
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A A gentleman of great conſequence near En- 


niſkillen, who often invited him to his houſe, bur 
was (till diſappointed of ſeeing him there, at laſt 
preſſed to know his reaſon for it; © to be plain | 
with you, Sir,” he anſwered, © you're too great a A 

man for me to be ee with.“ | 


Being informed one evening while he was in 
Dr. Scott's, that a, methodiſt preacher was de- 
claiming in the ſtreets with the uſual violence, he 
kindly invited the preacher to drink tea with him 
after preaching. The man came accompanied by 
all his followers, who puſhed after him into the 
parlour, to hear Mr. Skelton and him arguing. 
« What commiſſion, Sir,” ſaid Skelton, © have 
you to preach the goſpel ?? «A commiſſion from 
above; replied the preacher. © By whom were 
you ordained ?” © By the ſpirit,” he anſwered. 
« Well Sir, ſuppoſe you have got the ſpirit, as you 
fay, it is ſtill neceſſary you ſhould be ordained by 
the laying on of hands, before you attempt to 
preach ; for you read in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, ſeperate me Barnabas aud Paul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. And 
when they had faſted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they ſent them away. © Theſe, it is 
allowed, had already got the ſpirit ; but they were 
not permitted to go abroad to preach, till they 
| were firſt ordained by the laying on of hands. 
| Hence your preaching, without being ordained, 
is contrary to the practice of the apoſtles.” The 


3 
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man being confounded by this objeAion made 4 
his eſcape as faſt as poſſible. | 


0 


When he: was ng aohln: ich: a 1 2 
preacher, he ſaid to him, * Do you adviſe Preſbyteri= 
ans to go to Meeting, and Church-People to go to 
Church? © Yes,” „ Well then,” ſaid he, . your - 
religion is not the ſame: as St. Paul's, Hows as 5 
ys, be N.. all of one . one with anot | 


| Once a year he went to 1 to tw his relati- . 
ons, when he generally took with him ſixty guineas, | 
which he divided among them. In Derriaghy, 
there is a handſome rural place called the Big 
Glen, near Collin mountain, which has been ſo 
often celebrated in poetry, where he uſed every 


ſummer to give his friends a treat on:the;gralsy © 75 


who ſpent one day with him in innocent relaxation. 


Returning once from Liſburn with his Mat tick 
over his face he met with his tithe- farmer nee r 
Enniſkillen, and lifting up the brim. of his ha EE 
he ſaw him, and ſaid, * is this you George r 
win ?** es ' replied George. Can you give N 


me a guinea? 2. enn, _< "Car. you give me a 
ſhilling?' I can. « 0 then, ” he ſaid, « I 
as rich as a Jew, | T 'm as rich as a Jew. gg 


3 Derriaghy, the place of his birth, belongs, it 
is well known, to the Earl of H. Before that no- 
bleman obtained the government of this zingdom, | 

+? - he uſed frequently to ſay, as Mr. Seekreis me, 

* that 


- 
* 
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that it was a ſhame for the Lord * I 
Ireland not to make Skelton a Biſhop. - It was 
reaſonable then to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſentiments 
ſhould operate with his Lordſhip, if an opportuni · 
ty offered of putting them in practice. Conſe- 
_ quently, when he came over to us Lord. Lieute- 
nant in the year 1765, Skelton probably expected 
to be raiſed by him to that high office, for which, 

from his virtues and abilities, he was ſo eminently 
_ qualified, But he was diſappointed, we know, 
in his hopes, if he had any. 


5 On former occaſions, when his Lordſhip paid 
| | | = a viſit to Ireland he uſed to ſend for Mr. Skelton, 


1 but, I believe, neglected to do it then. However, 
| foon aſter his arrival, he paſſed a few days with 


him at Lord Loftus's in the county of Fermanagh, 
where his Excellency ſpent ſome time ER 
woodcocks. Skelton then remarked to him, 


- _ *__ - . that he was happy to find a Lord Lieutenant that 
8 ow, could govern the kingdom and ſhoot woodcocks CR, 
On this occaſion, he aſked him what. fort of Wo 
55 54 


2 The. = living he had? «A very good living, a very good 
> © living, pleaſe your Excellency, much better than 
I deſerve.” Few clergymen would return ſuch an 


„ | anſwer to ſuch a queſtion from a Lord Lieute- 
| mant; for the moſt of them think they have not 
1 got nearly equal to their meriis. 


In the diſpoſal of his eccleſiaſtic preferments, 
"Ji Excellency took no notice of Mr. Skelton, 
Which might be owing to his declaring himſelf 
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; Kot with his condition; for he might ſuppoſe, 
chere was no occaſion to heap favours on a man, 
who did not ſeem to deſire them; ef] peciallyß, 


when ſo many were gaping to ſnatch at them. 


However, Mr. Skelton mentioned to me another 35 
reaſon for the neglect he then met with, which 1 


am forced to omit, leſt I ſhould give offence to 


perſons of eminence, which one in my ſtation | 
ſhould carefully avoid. In Juſtice, however, to 


Lord H. I muſt own, that he gave his brother 


| Richard's ſon a commiſſion in the army at his re- 


queſt. The young. man was ſoon obliged to go 
out on half-pay, but when he was. preparing to 


join. the regiment again, he took a fever and died. 


' His brother Richard had a daughter ho was 


arte to one Magee, but in ſome time ſhe part= 


ed from her huſband, who appears not to have 


been without his faults. Mr. Skelton laid down 
rules for his niece to obſerve with reſpect to her 
huſband, bur ſhe would not obſerve them. He 5 
ſent her ten guineas, in 1780, on condition ſhe © 
would go and live with him, but ſhe refuſed. 
| He then ordered the money to be given to one of 
his relations at Dundalk. When any of his poor 
relations came to ſee him, he told them freely, 
fa ey wanted to you: ſomething from him. 


His 1 while he contains: at Devenis, 


. were equally extraordinary as before. They were 


even, if poſſible, more extenſive, in proportion 


to the increaſe of his living. He was the ſame 


1. 1:4 gatten- 
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; attentive friend tothe poor, the fame relieveraf their 

diſtreſs and aſſwager of their pain. But a parti- 
cular account of theſe would be too ſimilar to that 
1 have already given. It is neceſſary only to ob- 
ſerve, that his memory is there alſo held i in Lge 


Phy 17668, the Biſhop of Clogher promoted him 
again to the living of Fintona in the county of 
: Tyrone worth at leaſt a hundred a year more than 
that of Deveniſh. Neither Mr. Skelton, nor any 
one for him, aſked the Biſhop for this or the 
other living 2 ſo that a regard for his merit was 
the ſole principle that induced his Lordſhip to be- 
ſtow theſe benefices ſucceſſively upon him. Such 
a Biſhop was indeed an honorr to the ſtation he 
filled, and a bleſſing to the clergy who had the 
| good fortane to be under him. 


- When Mr. Skelton viſited his 1e on bis 
promotion, he ſaid to him, « My Lord, I return 
you. thanks for your kindneſs to me, and for put- 
ting ſo worthy a perſon in my room; but I know, 

the chief * you . is in being able to 
8 do 


$ +3» T.- 4 = J 1 f . . 
* \ 


In his EY he 477 he was at Fintona about 570 651 5 
was aſſured there, that he came to it in 1766. In his fifth 
volume he informs us that he got the hurt at the long-bullets 
when he was twenty one years of age z but in his Gentle; he: _ 
ſays he got it when he was twenty. In his fixth volume he 
tells us, his works were publiſhed in 1777» but the works 
themſelves inform us, they were publiſhed in 1770. Hence 

it appears, that through inadvertence, or deſect of memory, 
be was r to miſtakes with — to time and Cates... 


7 


— 


A gan to advance in years and ſt 
WT * Horſe a and Servant, he'gave me a 


do good. * am glad Skelton,” ſaid the Biſhop, 


« I have done what is agreeable to you.. But, 


my Lord,” he continued, © you are only a pup- 


pet in the hands of God Almighty. * God ſent | 


one of the royal family to the univerſity in En- 
gland, where you were a profeſſor, that you might 


pleaſe him, and be raiſed high in the church. 
Then God Almighty, uſing him as an inſtrument, 
ſent you over to Ireland, and made you Biſhop of 


1 Ferns, and at length raiſed you to the ſee of Clogh- 
45 where you have great power and many livings 


o beftow, and a horrible account you muſt give 


hereaſter of the manner you diſpoſe of them. 


Thus God ſent you over to us to do good, and 
to promote worthy men. He ſent you alſo my 


Lord, to promote me, who, I hope, will not 


ſhame you before him and the world. You ſee 


now, my Lord, you are only a puppet in the hands 


of God'Almighty,” « You're right Skelton, you re 


right Skelton, T replied the * Biſhop. 


When he got the living of Fintena he was 2 | 
fiſty nine years of age. God nighty,” he 
uſed-'to ſay, « wasgyery theo: "hen I be- 


ink. Then he 
ve me two livings one after b of each of 
hag. was at D a hundred a NAT more 


Him, even in this world, br above 
Such e ee 


| L5 9 Fintona 
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Fintona is a market-town in the County of 
Tyrone, five miles diſtant from Omagh. The 
proper name of the pariſh is Donacavey, but as 
Fintona is the market-town, the pariſh by cuſtom, 
as before obſerved of Pettigo, aſſumes that name. 


It is fix miles ſquare, and though of a coarſe ſoil- 
was even then tolerably well cultivated. . It alſo 
has two hundred acres of glebe; ſeventy of which 


lie near the town, but the reſt is mountainous, and 


| conſequently of little value. A third part of the 


pariſh is tithe-free, which made the living, though 


ſo large, and with ſuch a glebe, worth ſcarce five 


hundred a year. However, he received but four 
hundred neat, as the curate's falary, which was 
s, and the expenſe of collecting 
rithe, conſumed the other hundred. Poſſibly he 
could have made more of it, had he been rigid in 


requiring his dues. There is a market in Fintona 


every Friday, arid alſo ſome ſtated fairs in the year, 
when they uſually . have violent quarrels. The 


twenty ſecond of June is a remarkably quarrel- 
ling fair. But they were then even more furious 


quarrellers than at preſent, as the private ſtills 
were more numerous, and of courſe the people 
more diſorderly. In this town he at firſt boarded 
beg Goes: Buchannan. 


* 


Upon entering on the care of this pariſh he 
| perceived, that he had but few hearers, the moſt _ 
of the people being Roman Catholics and Preſby- 
terians. In the town of Fintona in particular they 


were almoſt all —— but 1 ina ſhort time 
he 
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he brought over 2 y the whole of theſe to the 
eſtabliſhed church4. which was no caly taſk, con. 
ſidering the firmneſs with which they uſually ad ad-. 


here to their rin; of nen 
A clergyman, with 1 he lodged a while, 


aſſured me he told him: that when he found, on 


firſt coming to one of his pariſhes, that his pro- 


teſtant pariſhioners were moſtly diſſenters, he uſed 


the following ſtratagem to entice them to come to 
church. Having invited their miniſter to dine 


with him, he aſked his leave to preach in his meet- Kg. 


| ing-houſe on the next Sunday, though he owned 
he could not with. ſafety allow him to preach in 
bis church. The man gave his conſent ; but his 


people were ſo pleaſed with Mr. Skelton, that the 8 


greater number of them quit their own teacher, 
and came afterwards to hear him, He then ſent 
for him and aſked him how much he loſt by the 


Ee deſertion of his hearers ? He told him forty pounds 


a year; on which he ſettled that ſum. annually on 


him, and paid it out of his own. pocket. 8 7 


3 


His practice af Phyſic at — at t let 


dicines on the poor, and preſcribing to the peo- 


ple gratis, as at Pettigo, made Dr. Gormly: 4] 35 ; 
_ phyſician of the place complain, that by his means 
he loſt a great part of his buſineſs ; which cauſed 
him alſo to ſettle forty pounds a year on him. In both _ 
theſe inſtances he not only took on him the toll! 

of . good, byt alſo e pd ODE. - - > 


— 


equally expenſive to him; for his beſtowing me- 


5 TUR Lien or SKELTON, 


At Fintona he made co vents of a ſew Roman 
Sabots. as alſo at all his the pariſhes. At 


perſuaſion being converted, WF. \ 
lectures to a fick MW 45 ler rer re- 
nmnmeounced the Popiſſi 
do ſuffer hard uſage from her own family, ' who 
_ vainly ſtrove by all harſh - noe” ho. ts her 
188 to popery. 


e the time he's was e! to bis laſt pee⸗ 
tf | ferment, he received a leiter from the preſent 
un of Briſtol, before he got his Biſhoprick, in- 
F  -, forming him, that as he expected ſoon to be raiſ- 
—_ — e ta a ſtation of ſome eminence in the Iriſh 
cCburch, he hoped then: to be able to prove the high 
= vꝓppinion he entertained for the Author of Deiſm 
Revealed. Accordingly, in 1767, upon his. ob- 


with him, he begged leave now to fulfil it; and 
therefore requeſted him to come up to Dublin 


_ that, upon his compliance, he would promote 


1 "= | him in che church as high as he was able. Skel- 

c .oũn in his anſwer informed his Lordſhip, he would 
1 . comply with his requeſt, though he was content 
3 with the living he had; and if he would conſent 


to be nearer the ſun, and nearer his Lordſhip, 
* then * a "Hermon for I occaſion ; 


which cantbd- her 


3 ; taining rhe Biſhoprick of Cloyne, his Lordſhip | 
_ ſent him another letter to this effect, that having 
ſome time before made a fort of an engagement 


5 7 = 30 and preach his conſecration ſermon, aſſuring him 


"= * 0 go to the dioceſs of Cloyne, it would be only 


but 
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bar. n ts day approached, finding himſelf 
ſomewhat unwell, and the weather very cold, he 


thought he could not with ſafety go to Dublin, 
and of courſe the Biſhop Was diſappointed. 
However, he ſent his Lordſhip the ſermon, who, 


though aſtoniſhed at the ability it diſplayed, was 


ſtill offended with Mr. Skelton, as he imagined : 


his excuſe for his abſence was not ſufficient. Upon 


this he informed him by letter, that the chain of 
their friendſhip was broke in two; to which Mr. 


| Skelton replied, that if it were broken, it was of 
his Lordſhip's own forging not of his. Yet the 


Biſhop, after his promotion to the ſee of Derry, 
came to Fintona to pay him a viſit when he hap- 
pened to be abroad, and deſired a young gentleman 
who was in his lodgings to inform him, that he had 
come fifteen miles out of his road to ſee him. Of 
this viſit Mr. Skelton, it ſeems, rook no notice. 
It is a pity that the diſappointment of the ſermon 
produced ſuch a diſagreement between them, for 
- otherwiſe his Lordſhip, in all probability, would 
have promoted him highly in his dioceſs, as, it 
is well e he is a Yoga IT of lite 
rature. e wah” 


His blocher John of Dundalk died this year. 1 


. have Heard it mentioned to his credit, that he would 


dot, like ſome others, uſe his influence over the land- 
lord to take fields from the poor people to ſuit his 
on convenience. His brother Thomas of Newry 
_ Viv ſome time © before; for whom he had ſuch an = 
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affection chat he wore ever” after, as mourning for 
him, a blue coat with black cuffs. | | 


When he obtained the living of Fintona, 1 
ſeemed to have arrived at the height of his wiſhes. 


good here, in hopes of getting to heaven hereafter. 
In no human breaſt was there ever a more ſettled 
contempt ſor the vain pomp of all ſublunary 


ef ſpect to Lord Townſhend, durin g his lieutenan- 
cy, adding, that he was content with what he had; 

be acquainted with him; for ne never knew any one 
in all his life content with what he had. Another 


; e 3 - with this nobleman, offered to introduce him to his 


3 not wiſn for any higher preferment in the church. 

ll Beſides, he knew he was not qualified to pay that 

mumble attendance at court, requiſite e 
A 5 LR 


n 


key and quarrelling, he found it neceſſary, firſt to 
viſit every houſe in his pariſh, and then collect to a 
particular place the people of each town-land, that 


he had thus gone round them himſelf, he afterwards | 
called s to . aſſiſtance * Carſhorę of Pettigo, 


who 


He had no ambitious notions ; he wiſhed to do 


things. A gentlemen mentioned him once with 


1 on which his Excellency obſerved, that he muſt be 
a a very extraordinary man, and he would be glad to 


E gemleman of conſequence, intimately acquainted 


Excellency, but he refuſed, aſſuring him, he did 


ed 575 == MPa, though well accuſlomed to. Wi 5 


he might inſtruct them more conveniently, When 


« V, : FE 


prope 
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who: pet! the whole winter among them teaching 
them religion, for which he was paid by him. In 
2 he catechiſed the children in church as 


uſual, beſtowing on them Bibles, or Week's- 
Preparations, according to their anſwering, or the 


diſtance they came, and accompanied his exami- 


nation with improving lectures on the catechiſm, - 
introducing in theſe ſome of the moſt notorious 
bad deeds done in the pariſh the week before. 


Thus he ſtrove to ſhame them out of their vices, _ ; 


and alſo out of their ignorance, by publicly exa- 
2 as W T8 . N in e 


8 i 
* 


One Sunday, f Give time after he came to . 


: when he was examining them in the church, he 


came up to a woman, and aſked her how many- 
Commandments there were? She anſwered, /ever.” 


3 her, there were ten, and aſked her what 


was the firſt? This was too hard for her, and 


when ſhe was ſtammering about it, one John Pat. 


terſon, a Taylor, behind her, whiſpered to her, 
Ton ſbalt haue no other Gods but me. . Do you 


haar, Sir,” quoth ſhe, © what Jonny Patterſon a 
Tailor body here ſays to me? he ſays, I ſhall have 


no other Gods bur him; Dee! in hell take ſuch 
Gods.“ This is an png rd of the? WOES of the 


IRS. 
8 


He was examining abe again; vol ans | 


called John Hamilton, who could: not anfver-him - * 
a word. When he found, he kid nothing, he 


"my 
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5 e hi's was deaf, and faid, « ah! Poor man, 


Ss deaf.” « Oh! indeed I am,” he replied.” 


5 - Though his raople bad himſelf, his Curate, and 
4 blind. -Carſhore to inſtruct them, they were till 
very far from being perfect; and therefore he 

thought it requiſite to appoint, as an additional 
inſtructer, one Armſtrong, a miller of Tonagh, 
near Fintona, whom he ſuppoſed to be a very 
ſober diſcreet man. To him he gave the charge 
of his - neighbours, to keep them in due order, 
telling him, he expected, he would give a good 
account of them. Soon. after this, he met Arm- 
' ſtrong drunk in Fintona, on a market-day, and 
- aid, On! Oh! Mr. Armſtrong, is this the 
man I have truſted the care of my people to? 

« Why, Fam a better man than you are,” he re- 
plied. Ho can that be? III tell you: 

the people, you gave into my charge, I have all 
ſafe and ſound ; but there are you, the Prieſt, and 

your Curate, and you have let the Devil take a 

man from among the middle of you.” « He 

ſo?” ſaid Skelton. « Sure, he anſwered, « Dick 

Saggerton, you know, a day or two ago, cut his 

throat inthe town with you, and the Devil has carried 
him off in ſpite of n all.“ 5 it . was 

| reallythecaſe. e 


1 irregularity of his people: a 1 
_ every exertion. Their heads, it appears, were too 


£7 often diſordered; and their manners corrupted by 


NO which was too plenty by means of the 
| Private 
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private Kills, es are ſo dee 85 good, ker 


1 5 1 he met a carpenter 8 who was | 
repairing the church, and checked him for his 
- drunkenneſs; and neglecting . the : buſineſs he was 
employed about; he then ſaid, the peaple of 
Fintona were all beggars, yet they were ſtill drink- 
ing. Sir,“ replied the man, Solomon gives 
us liberty to drink, for be ſays, Give frong drink 
unto him that is ready to periſh, and wine io theſe _ 
that be of heavy hearls. Let him drink and SE 
bis poverty, and remember his miſery no more *. 
You ſee then PRE ptople ſhould drink to _ up | 
1 5 4 


— 


"I ſaw a | will grinding 3 I for Whiſkey ang, 
Sunday, and in his lecture took notice of it, as 
- uſual, ſaying, we have malt -6n.this ſide, and 


malt on that fide... Ahl my poor Paritaanem 


loſe their ſouls by it; the diſtillers are the cauſe 
of this, who are hanging by the tongue in hell.“ 
„ By he lies (one of them who was drunk in 
Church faid to another one beſide n for 0 re 


not there, and I'm not there.” e 


Another Sunday he carried off a baren of wor N | 


clothes who were ſtript playi ing ball. 


In his own: conduct indeed he always ſet 3 | 
example of ſtrict piety and he, Beſide his 


4 


Prev. 1. 6. 8 ; 


RY” 5 
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private prayers, which were at leaſt twice a day, ”” | 
he had family prayers every evening, to which "gh 


ſummoned the people of the town by the ringing 


5 of a hand-bill. 


: ts e his lodg-. 
1 being amuſed and inſtructed by his agreea- 


ble converſation. With ſome of them he uſed to 
play cards aſter dinner, to keep himſelf awake, 


| A «= rn PREG that Ting, as in uſual 


WINE few of his pariſhioners with him * 0 


85 r he happened to fall aflcep ; 


* 


and then, while one of them blowed bis noſe very 


_ Violently with his handkerchief, another one 
pluckt the handkerchief ſmartly, ſo as to 


make the noiſe very ſhrill. This inſtantly wak- 
8 ened Mr. Skelton, who faid, « what, you're 
EEE. blowing a trumpet in my room to inſult me; 

3 3 = > und then ſtarting up, he faid he would beat them, 


and turned them out of the room. However, he 


received them again into favour, on their hu 1 

begging to be reconciled to Him, for they did not 

- wiſh to fall out with him, his * was ſo 
agrecable. ba 


ay bir pot, 8 before 4 goth 


living of Fintona, he had improved, as much as 


as poſſible, his extraordinary talent for preaching. 


When he preached Charity Sermons in Dublin, as 
: 1 often ou be 9 N thither a crowded 


audience 


wy . 
Ee i ha 
2 
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audience. It was remarked, that on theſe occa- 


ſſons he generally got more to the poor than any 
one elſe, and well might he enjoin charity to 
others, who ſet ſuch a noble example of that virtue 


in himſelf. His manner in the pulpit was unuſu- 
8 ally vehement, ſuitable to the warmth of his feel< 


ings. Some degree of vehemence in a preacher 


is abſolutely requiſite now a days, hen mankind 
are ſo careleſs about religion; indeed, it requires 


no ordinary ſkill in one of theſe to make an au- 


dience liften to him for, twenty minutes with 59 | 


lerable attention. He never made uſe of ſſ 
in the pulpit, not even in his old age; in which 


he juſtly conſulted the feelings of his audience ; 1 


for ſurely it is diſguſting to ſee a preacher mount 
the pulpit, and clap a pair of ſpectacles on his 


| _ noſe, to ſnivel out his dull lecture to his drowſy 
people. But when he turns up his eyes off the 
paper, and looks at us through the ſpectacle LY 
which we ſee glittering on his noſe, his appearance - — 
for an orator is really burleſque. | To avoid all 


BP *. 
. — m 1 * = 
* 7 A wy i FA. 
. þ 
« 
1 5 8 = 1 


this, Mr. Skelton firſt made his own ſermons, 3 


ſo that he had the marrow. of them already i in his 
head, and next, he had them copied in a large 


fair hand, which a young man could read at 7 — f 
yard's diſtance. Conſequently, in his very — 


vanced age he could eaſily read them u ithout 


ſpectacles. He generally hired a ſervant who could 


_ writea tolerable hand to copy at leiſure-hours his 


8 Sermons and other writings, in which he always „ 
improved by practice. Surely our beneficed cler- 


"ds at Tal afford to do this ; and then they ' 


"would 
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would no longer contribute by their ſpectacles (o 


ſet their congregations aſleep; to which indeed 
. axe Taſliciently inclined of themſelves, 


Being i in Liſneſkea, 88 one Sunday, abies 
| the Rector ſpoke in a low ſqueaking voice, he re- 
marked to him after dinner, before ſome others, 
Sir, yau ſpeak in company loud enough, but you 
ſqueak ſo in . thas: we can't know a wen. 
you fay. I”, - , 


In Fintona church he took 1 Pulpit, 
and in its place raiſed the Reading · Deſk to ſuch a 
b as to ſerve both for Reading-Deſk and Pul- 
pit. This gave him more room for action, with 
_ which, as actos BEAT he WF ſet off i 

* 770 NAT ORG kis works by A dene 
in five volumes octavo, for the benefit of the 
eee Charity. The firſt volume contains 
Veiſm Revealed, the ſecond and third, the Ser- 


mons he publiſhed in England, the Würth fan 


additional volume of ſermons never publiſhed be- 
fore. To theſe four volumes he prefixed a dedica- 
tion addreſſed to Lady Arabella Denny, the illuſtri- 


ous patroneſs ofthe charity above mentioned, dated 


Fintona, June 7, 1750. The fifth volume, which 
conſiſts of Miſcellanies, he dedicates to the Revd, 
Dr. Henry Clarke, who had ſome time been his . 
enen in the univerſity. Theſe five volumes were 

„ | * _— 4 | printed 


#3 


- 


7 


7 
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printed by William Watſon of Capel-ſtreet, and 
obrrined for the 1 five hundred Jones "os 


The additional vis of Sermom he Scans 
to the others, as his underſtanding was more ma- 
ture when he wrote them. His Sermon on theſe 
words, the children of this world are in their gene. 
ration wifer than the children of light, I have al- 
ways admired for its juſt obſervations on rhankindd. 


In the fifth volume, there are a few pieces — 
publiſhed before, of which it may be neceſſary to 


Firſt; Reaſons for Juculalion; in which he 
mentions, that, ſome time before he wrote this 
little piece, feven children, on an average, died | 
each day of the Small Pox at Liſburn, | | 


Second. 4 wY Arcomir of 4 Will of Pot ner 
Clonis in the county of Monaghan, famous for” 
curing the jaundice. The cure he ſuppoſes not 
owing to the virtue of the waters, but to e 
of application. * 


„ 


Third; Obſervations. 0 ona date „ 1 | 
| alludes to the conduct of the Revd. Mr. Robertſon, + 

late of the eſtabliſhed church, a ſhort account of 
whom may not be unneceſſary. He had the be- 
nefice of Rathvilly, iti the dieceſs of Eeighlin and 
Ferns ; but as he could not believe in the Trinity, 
reſigned it through a fſeraple of conſcience. 
On his 9 he publiſhed his reaſons enti- 
M | tled 
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tled an Enquiry &c. which Mr Skelton nn 


= very agreeably written. He then wrote to 
r. Robertſon. requeſting he would come and 


— the remainder of his life with him, and 


take part of what he had ; if not, he offered 


him a large ſhare of his income to ſupport him. 
In his letter to him he ſaid, we ſhould often ar- 

but never diſpute, if we could not concur in 
og , we ſhould at leaſt coaleſce in one 
heart.“ Such were his propoſals to a man whoſe 
religious opinions differed ſo widely from 


his. But Mr. Robertſon nobly refuſed, and pre- 


ed retiring to a country part of England, 


where he kept a ſchool for his bread. They were 

intimate ever aſter, and continued a regular cor- 
reſpondence with each other. When he ſent his 
grandſon afterwards toouruniverſity, he committed 

him chiefly to the care of Mr. Skelton, who would 


not allow him, on urgent occaſions, to be'in want 
ot money. This was a man that, without any 


pompous diſplay of principle, quietly reſigned a a 


£0999 living for conſcience ſake. Skelton aſſured 
me that Mr. Lindſey, who made ſuch a parade 
about his honeſty, | was not influenced by motives 
as pure as his, as the ſociety which he eſtabliſh- 


ed in London brought him r more yr” than the . 


en. he religned. 


- Fourth; A Dream. This is e to UNS | 


tha folly of faſhion. In imagination it is not de- 


affected. 


N "is bur | it is . and its ſtyle ſtiſt and 


> 5 affected.” It requires no ordinary | ful to male 


85 dane be could ſhake off his ern 27 7 - e 
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fiction 2 Eu 1 


Fifth; Hilema. By this he 7 means a 9 
ſhrubbery. It conſiſts of a variety of ſhort oberen 
vations, ſome of which, if written in an caſy 
ſtyle, would be agreeable. There are alſo in it a 
_ few anecdotes well worth reading: - NI > 


His good friend the Biſhop of Clogher coming. 
to viſit him at Fintona this year, arrived at his. 
lodgings on a Sunday morning, when he had his. - 
hat on in his room, and was juſt ready to go to 
church. The Biſhop, it was obſerved, on ente 
ing, took off his hat, but he kept his on. Let | 
no one had a higher reſpect than he for his wor- 
thy patron, though he might not ee obſerve. 
every little ceremony. 
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At Fintona, this Fr Were were ine 5 2 9 
markable events. One or two people killed tem- ED 
ſelves ; others were murdered ; one man in par- | 
ticular was murdered in the ſtreet oppoſite to his 
window ; which had ſuch an effect on him, that 
he inſtantly made his eſcape from the place in 
dread of his life, imagining, if he ſtaid, that he 
| alſo ſhould be murdered. He durſt not venture 
back again for three months, it was fo long be- | 


/ 
- <4 xx . 


The 8 of Tyrone, hs mid, was rematk- 
able for many murders, the perpetrators of 
| : M's JR 
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which generally eſciped unpuniſhed. - Hidkwven, e 
it has at laſt been thought expedient to puniſh 
them. In April 1788, I ſaw three of their heads 

- fixed on Omagh Jail for a barbarous murder 
latey committed. 


It is to be hoped, for the des of beste 
ty, that Mr. Skelton was in no real danger of his 
1 life at Fintona; for they muſt have been worſe 
= | than ſavages, had they attempted to injure a 
1 man, who was conſtantly doing good among 

them. Even in plentiful times he gad e nearly 
the half of his income to the poor; or ſhould he 


on an odd year happen not to give ſo much, he 1 
only reſerved his money to be more liberal to 7 
them at a ſeaſon of ſcarcity. At the divifion of 2 
the poor's money every Eaſter, he always joined | 1 8 4 
to the whole collection twenty or thirty pounds 1 
of his own, Beſides, he very often put a gui= | 


nea in the poor-box, and ſeldom leſs than a „„ 
crown. Ye alſo gave money to buy flax-feed „ 
to thoſe who ſtood in need of it. Indeed he was f 
| conſtantly dividing, his charities, either public- | 
| 17 or privately, among the neceſſitous. Let in 
the diſt ribution of theſe, he was ſcarce; ever im- 
poſed on by improper objects, he examined ſo 1 
ſtrictiy into the condition of thoſe he relieved. # 
To the ſtrolling beggars he was not, 1 muſt own, i 
very liberal, for he ſuſpected the moſt of them 
to be impoſtors. In one of his pieces he ſays, 
aof all nuiſances and grievances, incident to poor 
9 Ireland, Seng EY are the worſt,” 


His 
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| His ſtrict and rigid cxconomy enabled him 
to give ſo much away. His curate, who lodg- 
2 many years in the ſame houſe with him, told 
he often ſaw him ſtitting up in his bed in 

55 morning mending his breeches. He had a 

_ traſh-bag, as they call it, in which he kept 
needles, thread, and ſuch like articles, to Put a 
; few ſtiches, if neceſſary, in his clothes. 


* Ls 


Vet he was obliged at laſt, on account als his 
age and infirmities, to be at the expenſe of buy- 
ing a chaiſe, which, as he got it, not for ſhow, 
but convenience, was very plain. He uſed 
to ſay he would put aſſes to his chaiſe,- if he could 
get any, that he might, in this at leait, bear ſome 
reſemblance to his great maſter. | 


About 1773, there was a earth! in that _ of 
Ireland, at which time, as uſual, he kept his poor 
alive by his own money and the affiitance he got 
= | from others. The land about Fintona was tole- 
=: nably fertile, but cadgers bought up the oatmeal, 
and carried it off to the barren parts of the coun- 
ty of Derry and Antrim, which made the dearth 
"x bde felt more ſeverely at Fintona. It was there- 
'7 fore requiſite at that time to bring meal thither 
* from. other places; but this was attended with 

ä ſome difficulty, as the people of the adjacent 
1 pariſhes, who were in a manner ſtarving, ſtrove 
! to take the meal by force from the carmen. Of 
9 2 . the PS of Fintons found it ne- 
5 | NM 3 ceekſſary 
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eeſſary to arm themſelves, and go in a body to 2 


meet the carmen, and conduct them to the town. 
About this time, he left Buchannan' $, and 


ſhopkeeper, in wholh houſe Mr. Eccles, the ſquire | 


of his pariſh lodged along with him a while, 


when they lived very agreeably together, as Mr. 
Eccles, who is a gentleman of real piety, was 
fond of'a religious converſation. He was indeed 
ſo remarkable for this, that Mr. Skelton uſed of- 


ten toiſay, he had too much religion for a gen- 


tleman. However, we need not be apprekenſive 
that others of his ſtation will _ the . 
tion. 5 5 r - 


Mr. Eccles had a brother a clergyman, _ the 
|. "Revd. Charles Stewart Eccles, who offered to 
preach in Fintona church, but Mr. Skelton re- 

fuſed him leave, as he ſuſpected him to be a 
methodiſt; and ſeemingly with good reaſon, 
15 * he preached publicly in the conventicles of 


thoſe religioniſts. However, they had a friend- 
ly communication at Mr. Skelton's lodgings, and 
ſtaid in a room together a whole week, all which 


time he ſpent examining into Mr. Charles Ec- 


cle's principles, and was at length convinced, 


that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he was not a methodiſt. 


Of conſequence, he then allowed him to preach 
in his church. Two parts our of three of the 


whole pariſh belong to Mr. Eccles, yet he would 
- . allow his s brother to 1 in "Ws church, 
| . till 
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till he was convinced, he was not tinctured 
with falſe Principles. 


Mr. Eccles told me, that his 3 had been 
in Georgia, where he was head of the college 
of Savanna. While he was there, he-and ano- 


ther clergyman went among the Indians to con- 
vert them to. chriſtianity ; but their preaching - 


was unhappily not ſucceſsful. In one town, in 
particular, the ' ſavages chaſed them away with 
ſtones; on which they hoo the duſt off their feet 
as a judgment againſt them But in a day or two 


atſter they heard, «(ſtrange to tell 1 that another 
body of Indians came on them, and deſtroyed ' - 


the town, and put them all to death, This in- 


deed was a ſignal event. 


This clergyman met with) his death (in arab 


in the following manner. While he was ſtudy- 
ing a Sermon near the banks of a river in England, 
he ſaw a boy juſt drowning in the river; upon 
this, he ran to it, and leaping in to fave him; 


was. drowned 1 in ſtriving to Nee ds life. 


It appears, Mr. Skelton was not over fond of 
the methodiſts. A few years after he came..to 


Fintona, ſome of his people began to adopt 
their religious notions. A man, who had lately 


turned methodiſt, coming ſomewhat late into 


church on a Sunday, while he was walking | 
the aiſle, was thus addreſſed by Skelton, *« I 
. Sir, you N not come to hear me, 

x 28 | 
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till you had diſmiſſed your own congregation: 
but you do not come here to be inſtructed; it 
is only to make your remarks.” At that time 
he preached againſt the methodiſts on this tent, 
9 ir dei e khow them: 


"One Browne, - be. rebukad 

how ar Fintona for playing cards. He pleaded. 
as an excuſe for himſelf; that he only played for 
a farthing a game; but the man till inſiſted it 
was a heinous ſin. When the methodiſts told 
him, they could live without ſin, (a doctrine pe- 
culiar to their ſect) he ſaid to them, ah, you 
are very different ſrom me, for 1 am ſinning 


every hour.” He: that: exalteth himſelf fhall: be 


alled. | 
"In his private converſation ich, Nr. Eckles, 


he remarked, that iff men preached the goſpel 5 
uith the ſame diſpoſitions as the Apoſtles, mi- 


racles would follow. Again he ſaid to him, 
« between; you and me, I'll pawn. my falvation 


on the Truth of the Trinity.” He once de- 
clared to me, that he would reſign his living, if 


the Athanaſian Creed were removed from the 


prayer. book ; and I am ſure he would have done 
o. Few, I ſuppoſe, of the eſtabliſhed — 
; were ſo ſincerely attached . 


It has been mentioned, that he 7 HR 50 a 
| curate, ar Fintona. Nr. Hawkſhaw's ſon was 


_ curate 


abaſed, 8 be that bumbleth —_ Hall be ex- 
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curate to him a ſhort while, until he got, a li- 


ving. About . 1773, Mr. Auehinleck became 
his curate, and ſtill continues there. Upon his 


getting the cure, he gave him graſs for his horſe 
2 e glebe, and deſired him to lodge with him 


mes Weſt's, when he told him, he might 


: = twenty pounds a year for his diet and lodg- 
1 ing &cc. and he would pay the reſt he ſhould be 


charged out of his on pocket. But this gentle 
man imagined, Mr. Skelton would have to pay too 


much, and therefore declined accepting for ſome 
time of his kind offer, until he made, what he 
thought, a more reaſonable agreement with Mr. 

WMeſt. He then went to lodge in the ſame houſe 


with Mr. Skelton, wha inſiſted on giving him 
ſhare of his own wine after dinner, and alſo on 


paying for whatever company Mr. Auchinleck 


choſe to inyite to dine with him. He conſidered, FF 


he ſaid, all theſe as his own gueſts, and there- 


fore would pay for them, For the cure he gave 
him ſixty pounds a year, while he reſided at 
Fintona, and feventy afterwards. ' He alſo allow. 


ed him advantages from the management of his | 


tithe, and ſet him a part of the glebe at a low 
rent when he removed to Dublin, | | 


Being often, on a vacancy, appointed kid 3 
trator to a living, he always raiſed the curate's ſa. 


lary from forty to fifty pounds. This he did at 
Roſſery, 8 he 1 was „ when he had 


4 


a 92 4 * . & ; a | 
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To the poor curates indeed he was always a 
ſincere friend, as alſo to all others, whoſe con- 
dition made them ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance. 
While he had Fintona, he went once to recom- 
mend to a certain eminent Prelate an old Cu- 


rate who was remarkable for his morals, learning, 
and abilities. After ſome converſation, he told 


his Glace he had come to him on buſineſs. 


What buſineſs?“ his Grace quickly replied. «I 
am come,” he anſwered, to recommend to your 
Grace, Mr. Johnſton, an old curate of great merit 
in your dioceſs, who will ſoon die, and its a 
ſhame he ſhould die a curate. I beg therefore 
you may give him a ſmall living.” He is an 
odd fort of a man, his Grace ſaid,” and then 
gave him a refuſal, On which Mr. Skelton 
ſpoke to him thus, I agree with your Grace, 
he is a very odd ſort of a man, for he has 
more learning, and knows better how to 4 | 
it than the whole Wenn of „ 


Some dined clergy at the Biſhop of Clogh- 
er's were remarking one day before dinner, that 
Skelton himſelf was an add fort of a man, 
mentioning the oddity of his dreſs, and the. like, 
Aye, aye,” obſerved the old Biſhop, « Mr. 
Skelton may wear a ruſty gown, and a brown 
wig, but he is ſuch a jewel, that we 2 8 
overlook his little peculiarities.” | OP: 


The Biſhop of Clogher wrote him once a let- 
ter to Fintona, to — him, that the ſame 
emi- 
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eminent Prelate, juſt now mentioned, would, 
be at his houſe on ſuch a day, and ſaid, he expected 


he would come and wait on him. Immediately 


he returned an anſwer to this effect, “ that if 


his Lordſhip deſired him to come to him on the 
moſt frivolous occaſion, he would obey ; but as 
for the other (naming him) he was out of his 
books; and he would not turn his heel where 


his toe was to pay him a compliment.“ Of this 


illuſtrious perſon he alſo remarked, that he was | 
very careful to build churches, but did not 


care what ſort of ; organ he put in them. 


, ce Drogheda, he was told once, that the fine 
eminent Prelate would be there the next day. 


Upon which he haſtened immediately out of the 
town, declaring he would not ſee him or ſpeak 


to him, as he neglected his old curates. In 


the recital of theſe anecdotes I have obſerved 


as much delicacy as in my power, but it is not, 


I think, the duty of a e to conceal 
the truth. | 


In 177 , he went to live, during che winter, 


with his nephew Dr. Shelton in Drogheda, and 


continued to ſtay there in winters, till about 1774. 5 


when he parted from him ina huff, on an ima. 
ginary inſult. He had written a letter to the 
Revd. Dr. King in Dublin, inviting him and 
his two ſiſters to ſpend. ſome time with him in 
Drogheda. This letter lying with an other on his 
* ſealed, we not directed, he by miſtake 


directed 
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duected the wrong letter to Dr. King, and his 
to the other perſon. When he did not get an 
anſwer from the Doctor at the uſual time, he 
imagined, that his nephew, by his wife's direc- 
tions, had detained the letter, and having, on 
this account, treated him and Mrs. Skelton, a 
lady of great gentleneſs and goodneſs, ſomewhat 
rouchly, he haſtened away from the houſe; nor 
Was heafterwards, which is very odd, ſufficiently | 
reconciled to nnn —_ he end « ar. 

* miſtake. 


To this miſtake indeed 15 * "MEN 
ſubject. Pr. Scott told me, he received a letter 
from him at Enniſkillen from Dublin, which 
was intended for the Revd. Mr. Engliſh in the 
county of Armagh, who of courſe got. his 
letter. „ ; . „ 

His abs was ſtolen from him once at 
an inn in Drogheda, in which he had ſome 
Sermons, and other curious articles he valued very 
much, But the villians, I dare ſay, expected 
ſomething more ſuſtantial in it than Sermans, 
or the like; otherwiſe, they would not ſo cagerlß 
have ſnatched it away, for ſuch fellows are caly 7 
ou; Ae 


| The air of Fintona being now too keen for tins 
: in winter, he was at that ſeaſon forced to go to a 


place more ſuitable to his conſtitution. In 1775. 


he went to W in Dublin with Wil liam e | 
S 
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the Bookſeller, where he ſtaid two or three winters. 
As yet he returned to Fintona before © Eaſter 

Sunday, when he began his lectures on the Cate- 
chiſm, which continued lixteen weeks. | | 


Even in his old age he preſerved 4 remains 
of his juvenile ſtrength. Two fellows were boxing 
in an inn at Fintona, and he happened to fee 
them; on which he ran in between them, to 
part them, which he accompliſhed with difficulty; 
this vexed him, and made him ſay, O, if I were 
as ſtrong as when I was young, I could eaſily 
_ maſter you both.” When he got them aſunder, 
he held them at arm's length, and ſaid, « now 
you dogs ſpit ou venom at each other.” | 


He was ws angry at any one who ſhowed 
himſelf cowardly, and once gave a woman half 
a crown for beating a man we, ftrove to . A 
child from her. 


While he lodand hh William Walkin. he 
preached a Sermon at St. ' Andrew's on Friday 
December 13, 1776, being the day appointed | 
for a general faſt and humiliation. Some time 
| before, the Rector of that pariſh waiting on him 

requeſted him to preach on the enſuing faſt; he 
- pleaded his age and infirmities as his excuſe, 
but defired the Rector to block out à Sermon 
Himſelf, and he would correct it. Accordingly, 
a few days before the day appointed, he brought 
him the Sermon which he had made to have 

„ | 1c 


6 * 
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+ It corrected. by him. But on examining it, he 
found it would be eaſier for him, as he told 
me, to make a new Sermon of his own, than 
to correct his nonſenſe, and therefore bade him 
take his Sermon home with him, and he would 
Preach himſelf. His appearance on that day 

was ſuitable to the occaſion. His wig was quite 
er it had not even the colour of powder 
in it; his gown was old and ruſty, his face fur- 
rowed with wrinkles, and venerable by age; 
his perſon tall, though ſomewhat bent by years. 
In fact he bore a reſemblance to one in mour- 
ning commiſſioned to remind the world of the 
judgments of God brought on them for their 
fins. In the pulpit, old as he was, he diſplayed 
his uſual vehemence; he ſpoke with abhorrence 
of the corruptions and infidelity of the age; he 
ſeemed to retain his wonted eloquence, and had 
an aſtoniſhing effect upon his hearers. hi 


Alter ſervice, Mr. Skelton, che Rector of the 
pariſn, and ſome more clergymen were ſitting in 
the veſtry, when the Rector, who wore a very 
fine powdered wig, ſaid to him, by way of com- 
pliment, I wiſh I could exchange heads with 
you ;”” „ would you,“ faid Skelton, « wig age 
all? e e e e 


The Sermon, at the deſire of the ae : 
; and many clergymen who were preſent, was 


iſhed boy: the benefit af: the e e 
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of the pariſh. It is an animated compoſition, but 
diſplays evident marks of hurry. | 


The regular ſeries of events conducts me to 
another conſpicuous period of his life. At 
Fintona there was no trade or manufacture but 
that of yarn, from the ſale of which, and of ſome 
oatmeal aſter a plentiful harveſt they derived 
the little money they had. Their mode of ſub- 
ſiſtence was therefore very precarious, of which 
the poor in that place were made too ſenſible 
about 1778, when they were in a very diſtreſſed 
ſtare. The yarn for a year before had been 
remarkably cheap, . and the proviſions for three 
years conſtantly riſing in price. Hence he per- 
ceived a famine muſt enſue, and was anxious 
to provide againſt this calamity. But he was 
ſcarce ever ſo ill prepared for it as then, for with 
difficulty he had ſcraped up, on account of the 

general diſtreſs, even a ſmall part of his parochial 
income ; all of which, except what barely afforded 
him ſubſiſtence, he had already given away to the 


poor, their. neceſſities were ſo urgent. When 
his money was all gone, he ſtill ſaw their wants 


and the price of proviſions increaſing daily to an 


alarming degree. This forced him, about the” 


beginning of ſpring, in compaſſion to their 
unhappy ſtate, + to borrow ſixty four pounds to 
buy oatmeal for them; which ſum, being ſent 


to Drogheda for that purpoſe, produced bur four 


tun 1 of meal including. the n of 308 r 
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a ' ſupply that was ſufficient for ſome months to 
relieve thoſe poor that ſtood moſt in need of it. 


But in time this charitable donation began to 


fail, while the neceſſities and the number of the 
indigent were daily increaſing. He was then 


| obliged, as the laſt reſource, to write a circular 


letter ſerting forth their diſtreſſes, a copy of which 
he ſent to each of thoſe gentlemen who had landed 
property in the pariſh. Of this letter I obtained 
a.copy at Fintona, and thus got ſome fatisfaCtory 


intelligence reſpecting the dearth. He tells them 


of the afflictions of the poor, by the cheapneſs 
of. the yarn, and the growing, price of proviſions, | 
which had now produced a famine ; © that this 
famine, which was in a manner general through 
Europe, was attended in his pariſh by two 
epedemic diſtempers, the  ſmall-pox, and a purple 
fever, that raged with great violence; that from 
one or other of theſe ſcarce a family was free; 
ſo that in many houſes, out of ſeven or eight 
inhabitants, there was not one able to arrend, the 
and nettles, to relieve a periſhing parent o or r child; 
that ſome months before he had borrowed fixty 
four pounds to buy meal for them, all of which 
was almoſt expended, now, though the dearth 
had got as yet arrived at its height; that he had 
no other proſpect but of a broken heart, nor his 
numerous poor an hope of redreſs but in death, 
unleſs the gentlemen who had eſtates in the pariſh 
-would 252 8 aid; that the tenants on his glebe, 
2 | and 


9 
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— and his tithe. farmers ami him more than would 


be ſufficient to preſerve his poor, but ſhould he 
attempt to force payment, he would do 'it in vain, 
or increaſe, inſtesd of mitigating the calamity.” 


This ow had the defired effect. To each 
of the gentlemen he appointed their quota, in 
proportion to their quantity of land in the pariſh. 
The portion aſſigned Sir George Saville, who 
had two hundred a year in it, was 21. 13s. 4d. ; 


which ſum he thought ſo moderate that he ordered 
his agent to give it annually to the poor of 


Fintona during his- life. Mr. Eccles, his ſquire, 
and Miſs Ecklin or; Stephen' s Green, ww the 
| malt. 


A great part of this money he laid out immedi- 
ately on oatmeal, which was bought in Drogh- 


eda, and conveyed by carmen to Fintona in certain 
quantities as neceſſary. On Friday, which was the 
market-day, he appointed to divide it among the 


poor. Part of it he intended to give away, and part d 


to ſell at a lower rate. The former was placed in 
the parlour of his own lodgings; the latter in the 
ſtreet. On the firſt day of the diviſion, having 
dreſſed himſelf in his gown and band, he aſked 


Mr. Eccles, who was preſent, if he had a fine 


ſuit of clothes, who told him he had, and put 
on a ſuit of green and gold. Thus equipt theß 
both walked out into the ſtreet, when the poor, 


anxious for food, gathered about them in crowds. 
17 7 5 „„ Mr. 


- 
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Mr. Skelton then ſpoke to them thus; My 
good people, don't deſpair ; after all the meal we 
bought, we have ſtill money remaining. You ſee 
- *Mr. Eccles here ready to help you; the reſt of 
the gentlemen of property have alſo contributed, 
and I your. miniſter, as uſual, vill aſſiſt you. 
Thoſe that have money will get meal for three 
pence a peck lower than the market price, and 
thoſe that have no money will get it for 


nothing; but the poor that have no money n 
be ſerved firſt,” 


During that ſummer, from May till 1 
| he diſtributed gratis among his indigent pariſhoners 
an hundred and twenty five pecks of meal every 
week. In this account the meal ſold at a low rate, 
- which was far more, .is not included. For that 
time there were on the poor's liſt from an hundred 
and fixty to two hundred, all of whom uſed to 
aſſemble on the market-day in the ſtreet oppoſite 
his parlour window. When he was ready to 
divide the meal, he put his head out of the win- 

dow, and ſhouted to them, come all of you and 
get your ſhares.” Then each of them was handed 
his ſhare out of the window. 


A Abe Act he told me, came to 
him then one day to his lodgings, and falling down 
on her knees to him declared ſhe and her family 

were ſtarving; but ſhe was aſhamed to take meal 
with the reſt, having never been accuſtomed to aſk 

N . Py 
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F charity before. Moved by her tender le he 
N 1 relieved her privately, and kept her alive. 


A 


One poor man a Roman Catholic, to whom he 
offered meal, refuſed to take any of it, ſaying he 
had a /ock of potatoes at home which would keep 
him from ſtarving, and bade him give the meal 
to thoſe who had more need for it. It is rare to 
meet with ſuch an inſtance of ſelf-denial even b 
among thoſe who pretend to finer Feelings than this | 
Poor illiterate man. | | 


The meal being once all ſpent before a freſh - 
ſupply arrived from Drogheda, Mr. Skelton was 
then juſt fitting down to his breakfait on a Friday 
morning, when he aſked the people he lodged with, 

if the meal had come from Drogheda for the poor ? 
> They anſwered, „ no.“ „What you thieves,” 
| ſaid he, © will I feed myſelf while my poor are 
ſtarving ?? and ſent off immediately before he 
uould eat a morſel himſelf, and bought as much 

meal at a dear rate as was ſufficient for that day's 
diviſion. | 
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Having Ws ſuſpicions that both ml BY | EN 
money ſhould fail before the dearth would end; 6: MY 
he ſtarved himſelf, I may fay, of the common | 

neceſſaries of life, to buy more meal for thoſe in 
need. As a ſubſtitute for ſnuff, which was alſo _ | 
very dear, he made uſe of a fort of ſnuff of heath, \ 
which he had manufactured on that occaſion, and 2 _ 
'alſo pinched himſelf of food, eating only alittle |; "© | 
fo "No „ „ 
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ſlink-veal every day for his dinner, as much as was 
blarely ſufficient to ſubſiſt on. The moſt indulgent 
father could not have the welfare of his family 


"BY TE nearer his heart, than Mr. Skelton had that of 
= his people. He uſed to ſay triumphantly, « they 


i es all came through, and none of them ſtarved.” 

f | | At this ſeafon of calamity, the Iady of Mr. Knox, 
formerly a pupil of his at Monaghan, who was 
_ then deputy ſecretary of ſtate, ſent over money to 


his poor. Upon which he and his congregation 
publicly prayed for her and her huſband. It is to 
be ſuppoſed, that they were not unmindful in their 
prayers of the reſt of their benefactors. 


In this year, or in the one immediately before 


3 ry 5 9 or after, he ſold his books, which conſiſted of 
1 : ſeven hundred volumes, for a hundred pound *, 
| | ; ” to his intimate friend Dr. Woodward, Dean of 
=. Clogher, who is now the well-known Biſhop of 


| .Cloyne ; a Prelate whoſe arguments are able to 
| ceonvince, and his eloquence to pleaſe and reform. 
E Ik)be defect of his faculties, which made him unfit 
RT do take care of them, was his oſtenſible reaſon for 
=_ parting with them; but the real cauſe of it was, 
EY. that he wanted money to give his poor, and the 
| Fear after he beſtowed on them ſixty pounds. 
_— Some books that the Doctor did not chooſe to take 
: he gore k his Curate Mr. Auchinleck. ; 
| n 


* ES At is they aſſured me * got but a hundred * for 
* though I thought he told me he got more. . 


— ———K————..— . —— 
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nn * times he made a preſent of halfa year's 
rent to his poor tenants on the glebe, and, if abſent, 
wrote to his tithe- farmer to give each of them a | 


receipt for that ſum. 


In times of moderate clarks; he uſed to „tribute 
money among indigent houſekeepers, who yet 


ſtrove to preſerve a decent appearance. James 


Weſt, with whom he lodged, often conducted him 
by his own defire to the dwellings of ſuch, that he 
himſelf might examine into their ſtate. Yet he 
at laſt made it a point not to give any thing away 


in charity in any houſe where he was called upon 


to viſit a ſick perſon; having been deceived by thoſe 


: pretending to be ſick that they might get money 


from him. He was once ſent for to viſit a ſick 
woman, but when he came near the houſe, he ſaw 
her running haſtily in, that ſhe might get into Da 
before he would come. | 


It might be mentioned here, that Miſs Ecklin 


* Stephen s Green, who was always ſo liberal to 

his poor, in the ſpring of 1788, beſtowed on her 
| tenants of Fintona thirty pounds to buy flax- 
ſeed, which with her 1 is a uſual donation. ' 


In September 1778, he went up to Dublin in 
his chaiſe, and drove on to St. Mary's church, 


where Mr. Jameſon one of the curates happened 


to be at prayers. After prayers. he ſaid to him, 
you muſt take me in, I am come to lodge with 
you,” Mr. Jameſon wo | him it would be very 


bag Inconvenient | 
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inconvenient for him, as his houſe was teo ſmall, 
and ſo on. But Mr. Skelton ſtill inſiſting, he was 
forced to ſubmit. He lived there ſome time very 
happily, until one night, that he went early to 


bed, there was a good deal of ſmoke in the houſe, 


which cauſed them to open the windows in the 
ſtory above him to let out the ſmoke. This it 


ſieems diſturbed him, and made him ſuppoſe they 
rattled the windows on purpoſe to make the houſe 


diſagreeable to him. Next morning he told them 
his mind, and would not þe convinced by their 
account of the ſmoke, but left the houſe immedi- 
ately, nor could they prevail on him to come back 
to lodge with them again. x 


On the enſuing ſummer he returned to Fintona ; 
but as he was then on the point of leaving it entire. 


Jy, it may not be improper to introduce here a 
few more * particulars of his conduct while there. 


| He not only aſſiſted his poor by his charities, 
but alſo*ftrove to promote his decent pariſhioner' 8 


children, if they got a ſuitable education. He 
told me, he wrote a whole quire of paper in let- 
ters, ſtriving to get ordained a widow's ſon in 
Fintona, who was educated in the univerſity of 


Edinburgh; but at laſt effected it by the kindneſs 


of his friend the late Dean of Down. For this 
young gentleman, who was worthy of every at- 
tention, he ſoon obtained a very beneficial cure, 


which he holds at preſent under a clergyman * 
5 Who 
* Dr, Leſlie of T anderagee. 
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who, in point of character and fortune, is one of 


the moſt reſpectable perſons in our church. 


There was one Joſeph Moore a miller's fo at 
Fintona, whom he diſcovered to be a boy of great 


genius, and therefore ſent him at his on expenſe 


to the ſchool of Enniſkillen, where he lived in the 


houſe with Dr. Scott, and afterwards had him 


entered in our univerſity ; but he died before he had 


- completed his education, —_— a WP” 


conſtitution. 


Dr. Golan "the phyſician of F dieing 
in very low circumſtances, left behind him a 
helpleſs family of daughters. On which, Mr. 
Skelton, who was always a friend to the diſtreſſed, 


took the poor orphans under his care, and ſup⸗ 


Ported them till he put them in a way of ſupport< 
ing themſelves. Thoſe of them, that were of an 


age fit for it, he recommended for waiting- maids | 


to ladies of fortune. One of them lived in that 


capacity with Miſs Brooke; who afterwards in- 
formed him by letter, that the girl, who was bred 


a catholic, had voluntarily conformed to the pro- 
teſtant religion; which intelligence, it may be ſup- 


poſed, was very agreeable to him; though he 


had always, through a principle of delicacy, 
avoided ſpeaking to her on the ſubject of her re- 


ligion, left he might appear to uſe his influence 


on her in ſo nice a point, where one ſhould be di- 


rected, not by complaiſance, but conſcience. 


One of theſe came to ſee him in Dublin, about the 


year 1782, and kneeled down on her knecs to him 


ro 


„ 


* 
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to alk his bleſſing. Many indeed has he ſup- 


ported that were left deſolate on the world. 


ö Having toiled now fifty years in the office of 
j tune miniſtry with as much diligence as ever man 
1 did before, he found himſelf at length, through 
N f . age and infirmities, incapable for the diſcharge of 
f his public duty. His frame was now unable, as 
. 5 mentioned already, to withſtand the keen ſharp 
= country air, eſpecially in winter, as every blaſt _ 
F pierced through him. He could not bear, he 
thought, the fatigue of travelling ninety miles 
cvery ſummer, from Dublin to Fintona, and of 
returning thence on the approach of winter. He 
therefore to6k his final departure from it, about 
1780, and removed to Dublin, to end his days. 
His carriage and horſes he made a preſent of to 
Mr. Leſlie of Nutfield in the county of Fermanagh. 
At that time he boarded and lodged with Sa- 
muel Watſon the bookſeller who lived in Dame- 
Street. For himſelf and ſervant he paid him about 


ſeventy . a year, and 988225 his own 
| wine. | : 


My acquaintance commenced with this moſt 
excellent man in January 1781. A relation of 
0135 mine, whoſe pleaſure is to do good, took a filial 
| 1 care of his two old ſiſters living in Dromore; for 
| ' : which kindneſs he being very grateful expreſſed 
I! 5 his deſire to do as much for my friend, who only 
aſked, that he would ſhew ſome countenance to me 
| who yas then a ſtudent in the univerſity. Upon 
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this he told him plainly, he could not promiſe 
to be ofany uſe to me in the church, having but , 
little intereſt in it, but he would aſſiſt me with his 
good advice. In compliance with his defire I 

waited on him at his lodgings, and found him-in 
his bedchamber, where he always ſat unleſs when 


he had company he could not make free with. He 


was a remarkably tall large man; his eyebrows 


were quite gray; his ſhoulders ſomewhat bent by 
age; and his bones nearly twice the ſize of thoſe 
of an ordinary man. He wore a brown wig, a 


blue coat with black cuffs, che breaſt of which Was 
covered over with ſnuff, black velveret wailtcoat 
and breeches, yarn ſtockings made of black wool, 


and ſmall ſilver buckles in his ſhoes. His coun- 


tenance ſhowed he had been handſome in his youth, 


and viſibly diſplayed in it that genuine philanthro- 
py which he poſſeſſed in ſuch an eminent degree. 


He received me with Kindneſs free from oftenta- 


tion; but began ſoon to rally me for having bright 85 


ſteel buttons on my coat, which he thought too gay 
for one of a bachelor's ſtanding in the univerſity. 


_ © You're finely dreſſed (he obſerved) with your 
fine bright buttons; I thought you were a man of 


ſenſe and a ſcholar, but 1 have been deceived, 
I find ; Ibelieve you are but an indifferent ſort of 
of a body; I always judge of a man by his but- 


tons. However, in a few minutes he became 
more civil, and, aſter converſing on different 


ſubjects, we parted on good terms. I renewed my 
viſits, to which I was enticed by his agreeable 
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and inſtructive converſation ; but took care ne- 
ver to ſhow him the bright buttons again, 


His manner of living then was s ſimple a; re- 
-gular, He roſe at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and took a breakfaſt of herb-tea, having not 
| drunk foreign tea for thirty years before. Then 
he paſſed about an hour at prayer. After prayer 
he read two chapters in the old teſtament, two 


in the new, and four pſalms, which latter, as 


he told us, conduced to enliven his piety. Then 
he generally amuſed himſelf at entertaining books 


4 until dinner, and after ſpending an hour at it, 
read until nine o'clock at night, when he took a 


Er upper of bread and whey, and then ſummoned 
the people he lived with to family-prayer ; after 


which he employed himſelf at his books until 


eleven, and went to bed. His bed-chamber was 


j like a ſtove, he kept it ſo cloſe, and burnt in it, 


except in the heat of ſummer, night and day 
ſuch huge fires. This was his general way of liv- 


ing. Now and then indeed he went out to pay 


vifits to thoſe he eſteemed, and attended church 
regularly every Sunday, where he ſtill ſat in the 
reading-deſk. At his lodgings he was viſited 
ſometimes by eccleſiaſtics of conſequence, and 
others; but more uſually by poor curates and 
readers, to whom he preached up content with 
their condition, and ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors. In- 
deed he was always giving them good advice, 
reminding them of the ſacred obligation laid on 
them, and telling them how they ſhould be uſe- 
ful 
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ful to the ſouls and bodies of the people under 


their care. He alſo now and then offered a little 
advice to his ſuperiors, ſome of N were not 


offended at his freedom. 


Among theſe may be reckoned the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin. His Grace having paid him a viſit 


at Mr Watſon's, he ventured to. give him ſome 


advice, and at the ſame time begged pardon' for 


the liberty he took. On which this Prelate po- 


litely replied, © Sir, it is uſual to look up to 
Biſhops, but 1 look up to you,” He recommend- 
ed once a candidate for holy orders to his Grace, 
obſerving, that he was only acquainted with him- 
for one year, but knew more of him during that 
time than others could ordinarily do in three years. 


I'll ordain him,“ he rejoined,  * on this recom- . 
mendation. The Archbiſhop, who was fond of . 
his company, often preſſed him to come and dine 
with him, but he declined his kind invitations, 


as he did not chooſe to be out at night, which 


he found hurtful to his conſtitution. His Grace 


offered then to ſend his carriage for him, and 


home with him. Once he ſeemed to conſent to 
go, but when the hour of the day approached, 


he ſent an apology, apprehenſive of getting cold. 
It is pleaſing to ſee the ſecond character in the 
Iriſh church pay ſuch attention to ſo good a man. 


Mr. Skelton was ſenſible of his kindneſs, and . 
uſed to ſay that this Prelate was a good-natured . 


man, and a friend to religion. He is warm,” 


he remarked, © bur that is a concomitant of good 
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nature.? He then mentioned an inſtance of his 
Grace's conduct, in his public capacity, highly 


to his honour; but it is not, I think, prudent 
to publiſh it, left it ſhould ſeem to reflect on a 


certain eminent layman. On another occaſion he 


obſerved, that no one read the ſervice of our church 


with ſo much ſolemnity and devotion as the 
Archbiſhop 975 "5 


His firſt viſit © the Archbiſhop at his e 


put him in mind of a ſharp remark of the fa- 


mous Archbiſſiop King's, which he mentioned 
to his Grace the preſent Archbiſhop. When he 


was laſt in that room, he was juſt going, he 
ſaid, to take his degree, having, with ſome more 
candidates for degrees, accompanied the proctor 


who brought them, as uſual, to preſent them to 


his Grace. They found the old Archbiſhop ſit- 
ting on a chair, and propt up with pillows 
on everv fide of him, having before him a table 
with two or three folios on it. After the cere- 
mony- of introduction, his Grace being inform. 
ed, that one of the candidates was a young Lord 


who had been very attentive to his books, and 
was a good ſcholar, he ſaid to him in a draw- 
ling voice, « My Lord, I am happy to find you have 


been ſo diligent, and have made ſuch proficiency 
in your learning, but 1 have a piece of advice 
to give you, which I hope you will take, be as 
unlike the reſt of the Lords of Ireland as you 
can, and then you'll do very well, vou do ve- 
25 . po 
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Mr. Skelton, I believe, commenced his ac- 
quaintance with the Biſhop of Cloyne when he 
was Dean of Clogher, for whom and for his fa- 
mily he had a high reſpect. His opinion of this 
Prelate's great abilities both as a preacher and a 
writer was ſuch as is generally held in this king- 
dom, and even acknowledged by moſt of his op- 
ponents. His Lordſhip, he ſaid, exceeded all 
preachers in. tones, and Dr. Campbell in proprie- 
ty of action; which · latter he aſcribed to his ex- 

traordinary ſkill in drawing. The Biſhop of Ra-. 
phoe he eſteemed for refuſing, when he was a 
Dean, on a ſcruple of conſcience, another good: 
living when it was offered to him. With ref. 
pect to himſelf, he prayed God might ſtrike 
him dead when he formed a thought of taking 
two livings. Once, he ſaid, he could have ob- 
tained a ſecond living, but he refuſed. 


Vet we muſt not ſuppoſe chat he ſpoke always 
in a ſtrain of high panegyric of dignified eccle- 
ſiaſtics. But it would not be fafe to touch on 
this delicate ſubject, and therefore at. preſent 
every reader muſt ſtrive to form a ſuppoſition for 
himſelf. I might produce here ſome of his 
ſharp remarks both on perſons and practices, 
which, however agreeable to others, would pro- 
bably be injurious 'to myſelf.. He uſed to adviſe 
Biſhops to take care of their old curates, and re- 
ward their faithful ſervices. To one in particular, 
to whom he gave this advice, he ſaid, © My 
Lord, if you do ſo, the curates will he more 
ag attentive 
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attentive to their duty, for I muſt fay, to the 
| ſhame and ſcandal of the clergy, that there is 
ſcarce one of them who would not do more for 
a living of a hundred a year, than for the whole 
\.. Kingdom of Heaven.” However his advice was 
ſo diſagreeable to the Biſhop, that he could ne- 
ver after gain an admittance into his Lordſhip's 
irene: . 8 


His late Rector Mr. Hawkthaw, whom i in jeſt 
he called Meafter, when he came to Dublin, 
paid him frequent viſits. Indeed, from their 
firſt acquaintance they had lived on the moſt 
friendly footing, in the mutual exchange of eve- 
ry kind office. 


In February 17 8t, the late Dr. Forſayth of It. 
- nity College waiting on Mr. Skelton informed 
him, that the univerſity, ſenſible of his great me. 
rit, had ſent him to offer him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, if he would accept of it. Yet 
he declined this intended honour with expreſſions | 
of gratitude to the univerſity, obſerving that he 
| was too old to aſſume any new title. He told 
me, he was unable from age and infirmities to go 
— through the collegiate exerciſes appointed ori 
| ſuch occaſions, and otherwiſe he would not take 
the degree. Beſides, he ſaid Jeſus Chriſt -forbade 
him to be a Doctor, quoting a text of ſcripture 
which he imagined to favour this odd opinion. 


If a Doctor of Divinity ought to be deeply 
read i in the * he "PO. thete were but 
. | | few 
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few ſo well qualified as he to obtain that dif- 
tinction. The peruſal of the holy ſeriptures em- 
ployed a great part of his time, to which he was 
excited by a ſenſe of duty, making uſe of all 
human means neceſſary to aſſiſt him in that ſpi- 
ritual ſtudy. His knowledge in divinity was 
equal to his diligence, of which he has given 
evident proofs by his learned works upon that 
ſubject. For the aſſiſtance, I received from him 
in that moſt uſeful ſcience I have a right to be 
_ grateful. He adviſed me to read Leland's view 
of the ſtate of religson in the Heathen world, 
which, he ſaid, was the beſt book extant on 
the ſubject, candidly acknowledging that that au- 
thor ſhowed the neceſſity of revelation even more 
clearly than he did in Deiſm Revealed. ©« When 
you have read that book,” he ſaid, « you may 
take the bible into your hand, for he proves it ro 
be the word of God.” He told us it was he 
that firſt propoſed the plan of this book to Dr. 
Leland, but he did not acknowledge it, though 
he returned thanks. in his preface for the aſſiſtance 
he got from others. He recommended the ſtu- 
dy of the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew, 
which was not, he ſaid, ſufficiently underſtood 
by the critics who revived it. He alſo adviſed 
me to read the Greek teſtament without a com- 
ment, that I might hence perceive the meaning 
which the original language naturally preſented; 
and explained to my ſatisfaction ſome paſſages 
which I could not fully underſtand. In the 
* of his bible he wrote many curious 
explang- 
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my notes, the moſt of which. he after- : 
wards publiſhed in his Senilia. 


His knowledge, however, was not confined to- 
divinity. He was a complete maſter of every 
ſubject literary man uſually converſe on. I 
have gained more information by two hour's 
converſation with him on an evening, than I 
did by ſtudying hard at books a whole day. A 
young gentleman, a member of a debating ſociety 
in the univerſity, who was obliged to be prepared 
on a certain night in a part of the Life of Philip 
of Macedon, told me, that he happened to 
call on Mr. Skelton a day or two before the time, 
who acquainted him more accurately in an hour's 
converſation with every particular he wiſhed to 
know, than if he had ſpent a whole _ reading 
on the ſubject. 


Beſide the aſſiſtance already mentioned ks gave 
me ſome uſeful advice with reſpect to compoſi- 
ion. In compliance with his deſire I ſhowed him 
ſome little pieces in proſe of my own cempoſition, 
which he found great fault with for want of per- 
ſpicuity. I was therefore forced to pluck out of them 
many fine flowers which ſerved only to conceal the 
ſenſe. He adviſed me to copy ſome parts of 
Swift, of Robertſon's Hiftory of Scotland, and 
of Blair's Sermons, to improve my ſtyle; of 
which I found the advantage. Ir is, however, 
neceſſary to obſerve, that every man of genius 
writes in a ſtyle peculiar to himſelf; he has a 
oc, | 3 n 
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| juſt confidence in his own powers, and dares to 
h judge for himſelf. Many writers of inferior abili- 
ties: have made themſelves completely ridiculous 


by attempting to imitate the peculiarities of great 


authors. Of all writers. Mr. Skelton ſaid Lac- 


tantius was the moſt clear, for in peruſing him | 


you ſeem to read on ideas not words. 


Having left Mr. Watſon's about the beginning 


. of the' year 1782, he went to board and lodge 


with a Mr. B in B Street, a curious character, 
with whom he thought he ſhould be very happy, 
'as he was a man of a ſerious turn, and fond of 
talking about religion: He formerly kept a ſnuff 
ſhop in C— Street, but having made a lucky, 


hit at the tobacco, as, he thought, at the begin- 


ning of the war, he then, quitting the ſnuff-ſhop, 
became all-at once a grand tobacco merchant. 
In his religious opinions he was ſomewhat fickle, 
for he generally changed them once a year ; having, 
been in his time a Church-of-England-Man, 
Moravian, Anabaptiſt, Preſbyterian, Quaker, 
Seceder, Newlight- Man, Oldlight-Man, Mountain- 
Man, and the like. Skelton and he were then 
often together, for he uſed to break in on him to 
argue with him on religious matters. They 
argued then furiouſly whole hours at once; but 
B—, he acknowledged, beat him at quoting 
| Curiprure, as he had it all by heart. He had odd 
notions then about the influence of the Spirit, 


and forms of prayer, ſupporting them with great 
: vehemence ; which made me aſk Mr. Skelton if- 
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he were a Methodiſt ? © « Oh yes” he ſaid, « 2 


powerful Methodiſt, he is inſpired.” Yet with all 
his religion he was a little fleſhly given, as I am 


aſſured, though he had a wife of his own. Indeed 
you would not ſuſpect this from. his appearance, 


for he was a groſs little man, dreſſed in a blue 
coat, with a grave melancholy face; ſomewhat 


bald ; having a few gray hairs ſcattered on the 
back of his head, and hanging ſtifly down. You 
would rather indeed, on looking at him, ſuſpect 
he was a Methodiſt Preacher, an office, I believe, 
he ſometimes uſed ; at leaſt, if he did not preach 
publicly, he exhorted the brethren in private. 


Mr. Skelton's ſituation here was not over 
' pleaſant. He was by nature of a ſocial turn, and 
from age often ſtood in need of company; there- 


fore he now and then aſked his friends to dine 


with him, when he always paid for their dinner; 
but this, it ſeems, was not agreeable to Mrs. B—, 
who ſet up for a grand lady, and did not chooſe 


to entertain the perſons he aſked to her houſe, 
though theſe were ſuch as might amuſe and 
inſtruct her. He told . me once he was ſorry he 
could not afk me to dine with him, as Mr. B— 
had ſent him a letter into his room a day or two 


before, informing him, it was inconvenient for 


his wife to entertain his company; ſo that, if he 


could not be without theſe, he muſt change his 


lodgings. He ſaid, he would provide other lodg- 
ings for himſelf before winter; but . ſoon 
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go out to the Phenix-Park to ſpend one or two of 
the ſummer months at the Hibernian School*. 


He had boarded and lodged the ſummer before 
in the ſame place, at the houſe of the Revd. Mr. 


O'Neill chaplain to the School, who, having a 


reliſh for his converſation, uſed every means to 


make his houſe agreeable to him. About June. 
of this year he went out to live at this gentleman' 5 


during the ſummer, having left Mr. B—'s in con- 
ſequence of the letter he received. Soon after 


his arrival here hg got a terrible fall which might 
have killed an ordinary perſon of his age, but it 


did him no harm. However, he took it into 


his head about the end of July, that he was 


juſt going to die, and was vifited then, among 
others of conſequence, by Dr. Haſtings, and the 
Biſhop of Cloyne. © His diſorder at that time 


was, I believe, moſtly the effects of imagination. 
At leaſt his phyſician Dr. Fleury ſeemed to think 


1d. Vet it was obſerved, that in the latter part of 
his life he was not ſo much affected with imagi- 
nary complaints as before. Experience had pro- 
vably in ſome degree convinced him of the 


inanity of his gloomy conjectures, and therefore 


he did not yield ſo much to the influence of 


imagination. 5 X 1 


A few weeks after he was attacked by this 


5 Ciſorder, I wrote him a letter from the North of 
/ | | 0 ** Ireland 


* A School for educating the orphans * children of 


Soldiers in end. 


% 


October, he took up his abode in Trinity, Street, 
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Ireland, requeſting his aſſiſtance in a particular 


affair; on which occaſion he applied in my behalf 
with the ſincerity of a friend. In his anſwer he 


mentioned, as the buſineſs ſeemed to require, 
what a high reſpect the late Dean Bailie had for a 
certain illuſtrious lady, who was ſo eminent for her 


charities, and then made uſe of theſe words; 


« The Dean knows me too, but affects to revolve 


755 in an orbit ſo far above me, as ſcarce to ſee me 
twinkling below him; the diſtance equally dimi- 


niſhes his magnitude to my eyes” 


While he ſtaid at the Hibernian School, he 
catechiſed the children every Sunday in the chapel 
at the communion table, and lectured moſt in- 
ſtructively on the catechiſm. One of his lec- 


tures I had the happineſs to hear, and was pleaſed 


and improved by it. He was indeed remarkably 
fond both of ſoldiers and ſeamen, and once gave 
this advice to Miſs Bruce, marry a ſoldier, my 
girl, for you will find more honeſt ſoldiers than 


honeſt parſons.” 


ws 0 ffered ten guineas to make a reſervoir to 


2 have water in for the benefit of the ſchool, on con- 


dition it ſhould be built with ſtones alone without 


mortar, which he thought would make it more 
durable. But the maſon ng to Oy of 
courſe did not get the money. | 


On his return to Dublin about che 88 of 


ar 
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at the | houſe of Kinahan and Gregg. grocers, 


with whom he had agreed for his diet and 
lodging. The Dublin Evening Poſt being pub- 
liſhed next door to him, I once aſked him if he 
ever read it ? No,“ he replied, © I have not 
read a newſpaper theſe five years paſt, I have no- 
thing to do with this world; for I am juſt, on 


the point- of leaving it. Beſides, they are all full 
of malice which muſt offend a chriſtian to ſee.” 
When I remarked to him that he ſeemed to know 
all that was in the papers, he obſerved, that he 


heard it from thoſe who came to ſee him, as they 
were often talking of a, 


His antagoniſt Mr. B—, at whoſe houſe he 1. 


ed before, uſed to viſit 1 in Trinity Street, and 
argue with his uſual violence, being very ſtiff in 
the opinions he adopted for the time. He had 
then, it ſeems, aſſumed ſome new notions, as he 


was not ſo much of a Methodiſt as formerly. One 
evening I was ſitting with Mr. Skelton when his 


ſervant brought him in a letter, which, on open- 


ing, he perceived to come from B—, ſtuffed with 


texts of ſcripture, on ſome of the points they were 
diſputing about a day or two before. For Big, 
as it ſuited him, attacked his adverſary either in 
; Cloſe fight, or threw his darts at a diſtance; ſo 
eager was he for victory. He was ſtrenuous 
in aſſerting the neceſſity of extempore prayer, 


n all forms, as is uſual with fanatics. 


1 


. A few 
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A few more particulars of this original character 
may, not improperly, be introduced here. In 
January, 1787, having come to Dublin after two 
year's abſence, I ſaw him walking through the 
Streets with a long gray beard, like that of an old 
Turk or Rabbi. On inquiry, I found he had 
appeared in that trim ſome time before in a coffee- 


. houſe, when the people, gathering about him, aſked 


_—_—_— — 


him why he wore the long beard? Hereplied 
gravely, he would not ſhave his beard till he had 


paid his debts, having failed in the year 1785. 


Soon after his failure, on a meeting of his cre- 
ditors at his houſe, they aſked him how he could 
account for the great deficiency in his affairs ? 


On which he called for the bible, that he might 


reply ſcripturally, and read to them the firſt verſe 
of the thirtieth chapter of Job in a grave ſolemn 
voice; © but now they that are younger than 1, 


bade me in deri ifion, whoſe fathers I would have 


diſdained to have ſet with the dogs of my flock.” 
This was the only anſwer he would give them. 
When one of them a Mr. L— ſaid to him, * theſe. 
are two handſome piſtols over the fire-fide.” 
« Yes they are,” he replied. Then taking them 
down, he put one into his hand, and kept the 
other to himſelf, and ſaid to him, © will you take 


a ſhot?” Which made Mr. L— run out of the 


houſe in dread of his life. Thus did he ſettle ac- 
counts . his creditors. | 8 


"AN time after my return to the country I 


received a letter from a friend 1 in Sn, a man 


" f . 
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of real original humour, informing me, that Mr. 
B., who had ſo often changed his religions be- 
fore, had now at laſt turned Papiſt. He encloſed 
me B—'s ' Apology to the public for ſo doing, with 
his name annexed. It was printed and ſpread 
through Dublin to juſtify his character which was 
maliciouſly attacked by ſome evil-minded per- 
ſons. In this he candidly owns his having adopt- 
ed at different times the religious opinions of al- 
moſi every ſpecies of proteſtants. On his be- 
| coming a Papiſt he ſhaved his bcard, and reſumed - 
his uſual appearance; on which my friend's little 
nephew, who heard him declaring in the coffee- 
houſe he would not ſhave His beard till he had 
paid his debts, came running up to him one day 
with joy, in his face, and ſaid, © uncle! uncle! B 
has paid his debts, for I ſee him wo through 
the ſtreets without the beard.” 


Having been drawn 3 into this ſhort 
digreſſion, I return now to the courſe of my nar- 
rative. 


In 1782, Mr. Skelton was deprived by death 
of his old friend and patron the Biſhop of Clogher, 
who lived until he was above ninety ; ſo long did 
it pleaſe God to bleſs the world with this good 
Biſhop, who, ' to the honour of his country, was 
born in England. He had the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing promoted ſome worthy men of great merit, 
but little intereſt; among whom, beſide Mr. 
po ef is 5 een Campbell, who has paid 


a juſt 
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a juſt tribute of praiſe to him in the Philoſophical 
Survey of Ireland. The Biſhop was a pious, hum- 
ble, good-natured man, a generous encourager of 
literature, kind to his domeſtics, and juſtly eſteem- 
4d by all thoſe who had an N of . | 
| ais virtue. 8 


This ſame year 8 alſo another event, 
which affected Mr. Skelton even more ſenſibly 
than the death. of his good friend the Biſhop of 
| Clogher. It being uncommonly wet and cold 
both in ſeed- time and ſummer, the poor ſcanty 


crop, that eſcaped from the inclemency of the 


weather, was not fit to be cut down until winter 


-approached, and then it was moſtly deſtroyed by 
the rain. Mr. Skelton foreſaw, with many others, 
that a dearth ſhould be the conſequence of all this, 
and endeavoured, like the Patriarch of Egypt, to 
provide againſt this calamity. In the winter he 
| ſent firſt a large ſum of his own to Drogheda to 
buy oatmeal for his poor, and then applied, as 
uſual, to thoſe who had landed property in the 
pariſn; all of whom contributed except a Mr. 
D- who holds a biſhop's leaſe. With theſe con- 
tributions, and an additional ſum of his own, he 
bought more meal at Drogheda, where the whole 
was ſtored during the winter, in order to be con- 
veyed in certain Portions to his pariſh, when the 
dearth ſhould require. it. He was not deceived 
in his apprehenſions. The famine that prevailed 
in the ſummer of 1783, was the moſt ſevere that 
even hiſtory records to have taken place in Ireland. 
„„ | 25 l 
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The poor in any parts muſt have died of hun- 
ger, had they not been relieved by the liberal do- 
nations of thoſe whom Providence bleſſed with 
riches. While the famine was advancing to- 
wards its height, Mr. John Latouche carried a 
meſſage to Mr. Skelton from his father to this ef= _ 
fect, that if he wanted money to buy meal for his 
poor, he might draw on his bank for any ſum 
he ſtood in need of, which he would willingly be- 
ſtow for ſo good a purpoſe. Mr. Skelton, who 
had never ſeen the good old gentleman, being 
ſurpriſed at this uncommon liberality, replied, 
that he was very grateful for his kind offer, but 
that he had ſufficient to keep his poor alive without 
taking money from him, who.employed his wealth. 
in doing good. The generoſity, of this truly cha- 
ritable man, who is now gone to reap the fruits of. 
his labours, and of his . worthy family, whoſe 
purſes have alſo been always open to relieve the 
diſtreſſed, is ſufficiently known in this An 

 _— any commendation of mine. e 


Mr. Skelton, during this dearth, intruſted the 
Aiſtribution of the meal to his curate Mr. Auchin- 
leck, who aſſured me, that this good clergyman a 
laid out on it, beſide the contribution of others, 
two hundred pounds of his own. At dinner he 
uſed to ſay to us, I cannot ſuffer my poor pariſhi- 
oners to ſtarve in hard times, for they have fed me 
on good fare theſe many years paſt, His firſt toaſt 
now after dinner was the family of the Latouches, 
who had fouls, he faid, of a ſuperior nature to the 

RT | generality 


* 


| 
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generality of men. His next was Richmond the 
dancing-maſter, which he uſually prefaced with 
theſe words; I give you the health of a hero, 
Richmond the dancing-maſter.” He then told 
us of the noble exploits performed by this brave 
old man, a ſhort account of which I tranſcribe from 
his Senilia. 


One night, after his ſeventy fifth year, having 
read prayers with his family, he heard, as he was 


going to bed, a loud cry of murder in a female 


voice, repeated from an houſe, not far from his 
on, in Prince's Street, Dublin. This hurried 
d him down to his parlour with a caſe of piſtols 
« in his hands, followed by his daughter. The 
*cry ſtill continuing, he opened a window, 
« but it was too dark without to ſee any thing. 
Having a providential apprehenſion for his 
« daughter, though none for himſelf, he had juſt 
«time to puſh her from the window behind the 
«* adjoining pier, when one of therobbers, of whom 
te there were ſix, fired on him, and the ball paſſed 
through the place where his daughter ſtood. 
« Richmond, by the light of the villain's diſcharge, 


» * ſhot him dead. He and a brave ſervant- boy 


of his then ſallied into the ſtreet, where perceiv- 
« ing by the woman's cries, that the reſt of the 
gang had got into the houſe of a neighbour con- 
« fined to his bed by ſickneſs, and were by repeat- 
ed wounds murdering the ſervant-maid, he, his 
boy, and ſome of the watch then coming to his 
« aſſiſtance, ſoon cleared the houſe, fought the 


Bang 


* 
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e gang in the ſtreet, knocked one of them down 


« with a clubbed piſtol, purſued the reſt, and took 


« two of them, whom he lodged in ' Newgate, 
« before he returned to his terrified. family. The 
« priſoners he afterwards proſecuted to the gallows. 
« Tt was but too plain, this was the firſt time the 
« brave man had been concerned in blood. It 


« was with difficulty that the miniſter of his pariſh 
could prevent his ſinking under the grief of 


having ſent a fellow-creature into eternity with a 


load of guilt on his head. Some time after, this 


« undaunted man going homeward at night, found 
« a ſervant boy crying in the ſtreet, who had been 
_ « Juſt then robbed by three footpads of a tankard, 
which he had been ſent out with for ſome drink. 
« Theſe Richmond inſtantly purſued into a cloſe 


« back-yard, being joined by a ſtranger of a ſpirit ' 
« like his own. They were fired upon by the vil- 
« lains, but they took two of them, and afterwards 


as®.,.. 


had them convicted and executed. It has been 


ſaid, that my hero acquitted himſelf with ſimilar 
« honour in a third adventure with robbers, 
« the N of which I am not r | 


ce * with, 5 


If Richnoud had n in | heals ages, he would 
have been crowned with laurel, he ſaid, as a 
public benefactor of mankind ; and then accuſed 
this country of ingratitude for not rewarding his 
uſeful ſervices. The Duke of Rutland, during his 


lieutenancy, once met Mr. Richmond in the 
| POR and aſked I hirn if he were the perſon men- 


tioned 


——— ̃ —— nn 
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tioned by Mr. Skelton in his laſt volume2. He 
anſwered he was. His Grace then promiſed to 
9 for him, but died before he was als to ef- 


5 fect it. 


A few months before the dearth already 8 ä 
oned, a young man from Fintona, who was then 
a journey- man apothecary in Dublin, being at- 
tacked by a violent diſorder, Mr. Skelton paid a 


nurſe- tender half a guinea a week to take care of 
him, and employed a phyſician to viſit him twice 
a day. When he grew a little better, he ſent him 
to Fintona for the advantage of his native air, 
and on his return to Dublin had a place provided 


for him. His father, who was then dead, had 
been a great favourite with Mr. Skelton, as he 


dealt extenſively in linen-yarn, and was thus 
"= uſcful to the induſtrious poor at Fintona. 


While he was employed i in ſupplying the wants 


of his indigent pariſhioners, he had an interview, 


in May of the ſame year, (1783) with the late 
miſſionary Mr. Weſley, who was then alſo enga- 
ged in his work of charity, This being their firſt 
meeting, they had no religious altercation. A few 
days after, Mr. Weſley paid him a ſecond viſit, 
and on the evening of the ſame day I happened to 


viſit him. He informed me then, that that gen- 


tleman had been with him in the morning, and 


told him ſomething which he thought a little ex- 


traordinary. A woman had come over to him 


from W he faid, who was plagued with a 
"range 


— 
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ſtrange diſorder in her belly; on which, being 
preſſed to ſpeak plainly and tell her complaint, he 
owned, after ſome heſitarion, that it was the Devil, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe had got in her belly, and had applied 
for cure to many proteſtant biſhops, popiſh prieſts; 
and preſbyterian teachers, but all to no purpoſe. 
« What will you do then?“ he aſked him. “ I 
expect, he replied, « to cure her by prayer and 


faſting, and the like.” “ Take care, Mr. Weſ⸗ 


ley,” he remarked, © of what you are about; you 


want, I perceive, to ſupport your new religion by 5 | 
the force of miracles ; but if you once ſet up for 


working miracles, the people will flock to you 
from all quarters, they will meet you in the ſtreets 
and high-ways, as they did our Saviour, and per- 
2 they may take you ſhort ; ſo that you may 
- loſe more than you'll gain by pretending to work 
- miracles.” He could not ſwallow Mr. Weſley's 
ſtory about the woman with the Devil in her belly, 


and this gentleman thought it better to ſend her - 


home to her own country, without attempting to 
take the Devil out of her. 


However, if we can believe what he tells us in 
his journals, he has been very ſucceſsful in effecting 
ſomes cures of this ſort. He went once, as he 
informs us *, to ſee a woman in this - melancholy 


| ſtate, and when he got to her, ſtoutly aſked the 
Devil how he dare enter into a chriſtian? On 


which the Devil ſpoke thus to him out of her. bel- 

ly, * ſhe is not a chriſtian, ſhe is mine.” But 

Bk ng ng Mr. 
*3 Journ. p. 95. 
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Mr. W., it ſeems, ſoon forced: mp gentleman to 
ſhift his quarters. 


Mr. Skelton, in his converſation with him, 
talked lightly of the common ſtories we hear about 
devils and ghoſts, and mentioned to him in a lu- 
dicrous way, that ſome people in one of his pa- 
riſhes, who were wrong in the head, imagined 
they were haunted by theſe. But Mr. W. he 
faid, was very grave, and did not ſeem willing 
to join in thejoke. He ſhould indeed have been 
_ Inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he had; for there 
was ſcarce a magazine he put out, that had not 
ſome marvellous ſtory in it of this kind. Yet he 
probabl y conſidered theſe and the like as ſo many 
pious frauds neceſſary to ſerve the cauſe of me- 
thodiſm, which uſually has moſt effect on weak 
minds. And indeed it is but reaſonable to think, 
that this extraordinary man had too much good ſenſe 


to believe every abſurdity he me by his 
authority. | 


In June, Mr. Skelton + ſhifted his lodgings 
again. Leaving the grocer's in Trinity-ſtreet, he 
went to board and lodge in Peter's-Row with 
the Revd. Richard Drury, a young clergyman 
whom he recommended for a cure to the Archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin. His reaſons for going to live 
with this clergyman were ſuch as had always an 
effect on his benevolent mind. 


His ſtrenuous applications for me at this time 
to certain perſons of conſequence, the diſappoint- 
| metns 
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ments he then met with, and the excuſes that were 
offered, I am obliged to omit, left I ſhould 
ſeem to obtrude myſelf or my affairs on the public 
attention, which of late has been the practice of 
ſome biographers, who had not prudence enough 
to conceal their vanity. Yer I ſhall not, I hope, 
| be accuſed of this weakneſs by quoting a part of a 
letter he wrote me then, eſpecially as it contains a 
general advice to every young clergyman on un- 
dertaking the care of a park. 4 


ou ſee I have loſt no time nor ground which | 

« could uſe for you. And you ſee too how I 
« am made accountable for you to Lord“ **. 
« But pray conſider, how awfully, and even fear- 
fully I am made accountable for you to an infi- 


„» lnitely greater Lord. You cannot blaſt me with- 


« out blaſting yourſelf in the fight of God and 

« man. You are rather to derive fear than va- 

* nity from the high character given of you, and 
from the ſtruggle made for you among the molt 
* conſiderable men of the time, excited by the 
« providence-of God. Let therefore a warm zeal 
% animate you to the ſervice and glory of God, 


4 and to the ſalvation of ſouls. Let the wiſdom 


of the ſerpent and the innocence of the dove di- 
rect all your exertions. Let your words be few, 
e ſlow, and articulate, that the hearer, whether 
« in church or company, may have no trouble in 


taking your meaning, nor have occaſion to find _ 
fault with it when he underſtands it. Mature- _ . 


8 ly conſider, that Lord *, Dean“, and many 
* Others, 
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« others, before whom you are to appear either 
« publicly or privately, have a thouſand times 
cc more ſenſe than YOU. - Think therefor e before 
cc you ſpeak, and ſpeak. but little, enough for the 
« occaſion, whatever it may be, and not a ſyllable 
« more. God direct and bleſs you. You can- 
by not conceive how great an object of apprehenſion 
« you are, to . poor old friend 
F. SKELTON. 4 


| It was indeed with. propricty he - preſcribed to 
others, who was himſelf ſo eminent for his abili- 
ties in the pulpit, and his conduct in private 
life. > | | 


About the end of the ſame year, his ears were 
ſtunned with the fame of- the pulpit-orator, Dr. 
Peckwell, who preached through Dublin in meet- 
ing-houſes, methodiſt-houſes and churches. Crowds 
followed after him enticed by novelty, as he preach- 
ed without notes, which is a ſure way of captiva- 
ting the multitude, who are always. taken with 
ſtrange appearances, I went to Bride's Church 
to hear him, and fat in the Reading Deſk with Mr. 
Skelton, who, though he complimented him when 
he had finiſhed on the orthodoxy of his Sermon, 
yet afterwards remarked to me, that his action 
ſeemed more violent than proper. When 1 
looked up at him,” he ſaid, I ſaw his arms from 
my ſeat under the pulpit moving over my head, 
like the arms of a wind-mill.” He alſo obſerved, 

| e 1 
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has: he was too handſome for a N 
women, inſtead of profiting by his ſermons, 
would be only wiſhing to be in bed with him. 


Our Saviour's perſon and face were, he ſaid, on 
that account, rather ordinary, as ſome. of the _ 


Fathers inform us. About three months aſter, 


Juſt then publiſhed, the merits of which I thought 


not extraordinary. But a cold phlegmatic reader 
not ſo eaſily pleaſed as a hearer, who is warm 


og and captivated by the voice, | geſticulations 


and countenance of - the es e e e 


Adde vullum babifumgue hominis, | 


To fined} f in ſome degree 1 inconvenience- 
that attends the uſe of notes, Mr. Skelton adviſ- 
ed me to follow his method of copying my ſer- 


mons in a large fair hand. It was indeed his ar- 


dent wiſh, that the clergy of our church, in their 
public and private conduct, ſhould afford no 
 pretence for the cavils of ſectaries, ſome of Whom 


tell us we read our ſermons like. a ballad. Yer - 
he was poſſeſſed, I'think, with an unteaſonable 


dread of the preſbyterians.; for he imagined Wr 


would have taken his living from him before he 


died, one of them, he ſaid, who was a volun- 
teer, told him ſo. © But his apprehenſions, we. 
may ſuppoſe, were pattly he effects of old ages 


Senectus falſa formiline ludit. ö 
If the people of our church were allowed 10 
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own 0 it would produce, he ſaid; | more 
harm than good. For in that caſe, the landlords 
_ would oblige them to vote for thoſe they pleaſed, 
as they do now at elections, | becauſe it would 
then be worth their while to interfere to get a 
friend or a relation a good living. If fo” 
(he continued) * ſhould never have got a liv- 
ing, for my father was only a plain countryman.” 
But if there were oppoſite intereſts in a pariſh, 
this would produce boxing, quarrelling, and ill | 
will. It appears then, that muſtice would be 
done according to that mode; | injuſtice, it is 
owned, is alſo done now, and fince injuſtice 
muſt be done, let it be done quietly. 


4 


Nie was not ond) y qualified for ſider: reaſoning 
of this kind, but could adapt his converſation 


and behaviour to his company. I never found 


him out of temper, but always gay and good- 


humoured. He was never ſour or ſullen with 
the young, but made a proper allowance for the 
levities peculiar to their age, having nothing of 
the old man about him, except that he was a 
little deaf. Of children he was remarkably fond, 
and could ſpend hours with Tom e of | 
their” e ſports. TEL 


. thcke, after this 0 A wt dine 10 


1 à certain Biſhop, on condition he would- have 
- dinngr on the table at two o'clock; but Mr. 


85 5 Skelton came exactly at twelve, when his Lord- 


The 


% 


ſhip” and his . were going out on buſineſs; 
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The Biſhop told him he was very N he 
came ſo ſoon, as Mrs.“ and he were obliged 
to go out, and could not be home until two. 
Bur he obſerved, that his Lordſhip need not be 

concerned, as he would amuſe himſelf with 

theſe ſweet little things,” pointing to the chil- 
dren. Accordingly, he diverted himſelf with them, 

at ball or marbles, or ſuch like childiſh ſports, 

until his Lordſhip returned, when he told him 
he was charmed with their company, and that 
they only wanted wings to be angels. 


A part of a letter he wrote me, . com- 

plained of being too much diſturbed by the noiſe . 
of children, may ſerve ſtill more to illuſtrate his 
| character in this particular. * Play with the 
children, che ſaid) * now and then, the beſt- 
method of conciliating their father and mother: 
Ko and then little laughing children are, of all es 4 
others, the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſing compani- ee 
« ons. Give one of them an apple, and ano | © 
ther a fig, and ſettle with them not to be A 
i Son noiſy when you are at your book or pen. 
At other times, invite them to be noiſy with e 
10 yourſelf, and to ride on 1 8 back. „%%ͤũ]7[ê?y¼ nv EE i 


Though his company was ſo 3 yer 927 5 
frequently ſpent his evenings alone, and oſten 
told me, when-I called to fee him, that it Was | 8 i 4 
a charity to come and ſit with him a while, ne 
e ſo much deſerted. © Of his converſation, "9 SR 
9 however ee _ amuſing, 1 was deprived 
PA W 
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in the a of the enſuing year, ( 1784) but 
ill enjoyed the benefit of his letters. 


In the ſame year he publiſhed by fubſcripri- 
on his ſixth volume, entitled An Appeal to com- 
non Senſe on the Subject of Chriſtianity, &c. This 
5 volume, the profits of which were, as the for- 
mer ones, to be applied to the Magdalen Chari- 
% i dedicated to Er br . 


The Appeal is, in my opinion, ſuperior in 
- ſtyle and arrangement to.any thing he wrote be- 
fore. It is in general plain, ſenſible, void of 
falſe ornament, from which his ſermons and. 
other pieces are not entirely free. It contains an 
hiſtorical proof of the truth of chri ſtianity, and 


i = ſhows his faculties were in their full force at the 
'; gdãge of ſeyenty ſix. To this are added Some 


- Thoughts on Common Senſe, in which there are 
ſome attempts at wit not always ſucceſsful ; for 


his wit, though excellent in company, ſeemed 
to evaporate when communicated to paper. The 
reſt o this volume conſiſts of thirteen hymns 
with a poetic introduction to them, and a La- 
tin poem, which appear rather calculated to en- 
liven his own piety in re than to excite de- 


votion in others. I 


"A "PHY days aſter the publication of this TY : 
: 5 he odved me OR | letter. 5 


Red. 


| "Try ur or EU ron. . 
5 „Reid. 6̊)j a I 


7 4 have read your appeal to common 
1 ſenſe on the ſubject of chriftianity; 1 wiſh all 
r the world could fay the fame, but at preſent 


« few can have that advantage. If you will per- 


« mit a leſs expenſive edition to be publiſhed, 
that may be the means of rendering the eircu- 


lation more extenfive, and of rote we : | 


great end for which you laboured. 
Hill, am your humble Seek 0 


EN i «SARAH STRINGER.” 


& o 
4 


In 3 with oh: e which, Ie | 


may be ſuppoſed, ' was very agreeable to him, a 
cheaper edition was publiſhed ſoon after at her 
| expenſe, with the foregoing letter prefixed. When 


it was in the preſs, he ſent her twelve pounds | 


« to pay part of the expenſe of printing, but ſhe 


refuſed to take. it. Of this edition he beſtowed - 


about two hundred on each of the pariſhes he 
had the care of either as curate or rector. 1 


Mr. Stringer erig extneftly requeſted kita 
to permit her to have his picture taken, he at 


. aft confented, on her promife of allowing no 


one te take a copy of it, and of deſtroying it vs 


before ſhe died. This lady then employed a Mt. 


Holmes to draw it on canvaſs, who made ds 


exact a Iixeneſs as T ever faw®. * Formerly a Mr. 


7 125 Eccles of Fintona ow Bly 1 in pro- 1 
a 1 8 "fs 4. 


"2M 0 1 in the latter end of March, N detro ed 
| Ws : Ons [three months 3 | 
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file, both would | not ſit to have it taken in 
full. | 


4 fe: 4 was ha: this year of f being author | 


6b a political pamphlet called the Alarm, which 
1 5 Py diſavowed in a newſ paper. 


\ The favourable reception of the Apen in- 


duced him, even at ſo advanced an age, to con- 
tinue writing for the public, which he offered 


partly as an apology for not writing to me, as 
often as he could wiſh, as appears by the follow- 
ing extract of a letter I received from him in 


| October 78. 


1 My not anſwering your letters ſo ſoon as 
« both you and I wiſh is not by any means ow- 


1 « ing to my forgetfulneſs of, or indifference to 
| 8 8 ou. My eſteem of you, and my friendſhip 


for you, are ſtill the ſame. But my health is 
A « | precarious, and my ſ pirits, for the greater part, 
«low. Beſides I am even yet hammering out a 


e ſeventh volume, and have near enough to fill 


eit up, of matter extremely miſcellaneous and 
& unconnected, Every thing, I happen to think 


of, goes into the ferrago; but it conſiſts moſt- 
ly of ſhort anſwers to infidel arguments, inter- 
e mixed with ſtrokes of humour, and even natu- 


s ral curioſities. The new mode of franking 


letters is yet a greater obſtacle to my correſ— 


1 pondence with you; for as the franks muſt be 


1 1 when I have got one of them, indiſ- 


Da poſition, 


Fo 


* 
A got * 
1 ; __ 


— 
* 
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'®, poſigipn;? or buſineſs, or viſits run me beyond 


« the date, and the cover is loſt. I can have no 
frank for this, and therefore ſend the poſtage 
with it, that my poor curate need not pay for 
« that, * which is not worth: a farching. R 


| In he following. year ws ſeventh lis was 
publiſhed entitled Senilia, or an old Man's Mis 
cellany. The purport of it is, in ſome degree, 


explained in the foregoing extract. Its materials 


are indeed very various, and wrought into a 
ſtyle tolerably natural and agreeable 3s ut the 


| moſt valuable part of it all is, in my opinion, 
Brief Obſervations on ſome paſſazes. of "the New 
Jeſtament, which are uſeful, ud co eonſiſ-- 


tent He Moon and common ſenſe. 


1 Sas 4 


bi volume, being alſo e was publi- 


: ed by Sleater, to whom Mr. Skelton, , when he 


gave him the copy, agreed to pay twenty pounds 
to purchaſe the Paper, being diffdent of its 


ſucceſs, as it was written in extreme old age. 
But this bookſeller informed him, when. it was 
in the preſs, that he was of opinion it, would 
be attended with the ſale deſired; and that he 
would not take the money. This is an inſtance 5 
of generoſity ſomewhat. extraordinary, as but 


/ 


few men of buſineſs, in ſuch a caſe, would have 0 


any ſcruple to ale whatever 0 8 ee be 


. ET 


offered them. ach 


21 9 K: * 
* 


N part of the rnd! ads 93 ally of 
te wad + pounch which Mrs. Stringer refuſed to 


* 


3 
* 4 
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N 
3 
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accept of, he beſtowed on the poor in Dublin, 
and the reſt on thoſe in Fintona, who had a 


more natural claim on him than the others. Yet 
2 great city affords ſuch innumerable objects of 
charity, łhat à man of a benevolent mind, who 
lives there, is excited both by his feelings and 
bis duty to relieve ſome of them. A young cler- 
" gymian, | who was intimate with Mr. Skelton, 
went ance by his deſire to a bank 1 in Dublin, to 
know if they would exchange for him eleven 
light Half-guineas, which they had ſent him; 
but on his return from the bank, he found. that 
„ he had given them all away to the Poor. es, 


Vet, in the diſtribut Aon uf tis: ehatiries, „ 
4 ſeldom gave any re to thoſe we call gentle 

beggars, who tell ys, they lived formerly in a 
genteel way, but by croſſes and loſſes were 
| — 55 to their preſent diſtreſſes. A woman 
of this ſort came to his lodgings in Dub- 
| lin one day aſking for charity; but when he 
egan to ſpeak to her in his uſual tone af voice, 
© ſhe requeſted. he would ſpeak low, for being a 
be gentlewoman, "the did not wiſh it ſnould be 


a - known that ſhe aſked charity. O then,“ ſaid 


he, «you may go about your buſineſs, for 1 ne- 
IE, Fe charity to a gentlewoman,” = 


He publiſhed this year (1986) a Kent unter 
to a catechiſm, uſed at Sunday Schools, written 
by one Watſon, a Yorkſhire vicar, which he ſup- 

Nr to contain an : erronious | 85 5 with reſ- 


414 
58 g 
t a FE 
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pat to the Nate of men immediately after death. 5 8 


This anſwer he ſent to all the Biſhops in Eng- | 
land and Ireland, that they might exert their 
authority againſt a book of ſuch pernicious ten- 
dency. Accordingly, the erde ge we Dublin 
opt the un of! it in ir e | by 


4 


The e as autumn Ne: this year was, 7 
| narkible,: it is well known, for the ravages: of 
the Right-boys, who, without any pretence of 5 
juſtice, robbed the eſtabliſhed clergy in the South 
of moſt of their property. Theſe inſurgents, 
though barbarians themſelves, contributed to 
ferve the cauſe of literature, as they gave riſe to 
many moſt excelgnt pamphlets, © which other- 
wiſe would never have been produced. The 
| rights of the clergy thus invaded became a ge- 
neral ſubject of converſation, not only with them. 
ſelves, but alſo with the laity. Every news- paper 
gave ſome new account of the: horrid: doings! e 
theſe rioters, - who feared neither God nor man. 
The news- papers alſo abounded with many Wild 
propoſals for a commutation of tithe; commu- 
nicated to the public freſh from the heads TS 
eſſayiſts or paragraph-writers, reſiding in aerial = 
habitations. Amidft this general fermentation, 
1 wrote to Mr. Skelton to get his opinion on 
| thele matters, and received the. following 8 
ter, which, for Evident. reaſons, 12 give entire. 


8 
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e in thinking of it. 
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„ nnny: Bride Street, No.'45 „ Nev. 4, 4786. a 
Dear 8 4 

No more Gan one letter of yours to 
cc me, beſide this of the preſent month, occurs 


to my declining memory, and in that you kind- 


ly excuſe my anſwering every letter. The in- 
« firmities of a man approaching near to his 
c eightieth year, makes ſuch an indulgence indeed 


t very requiſite; eſpecially, as ſince we ſaw each 


ether, a fixth and then a ſeventh volume of 


my works have been publiſhed; and I am noẽ- 
4 republiſhing the ſermons of Robert Walker, a 


«Scottiſh preſbyterian miniſter; which have de- 


«ſervedly had five previous editions in Great 


Britain. To this ſixth edition, I prefix a long 
« letter of my own to encourage both the Dub- 


* lin bookſeller, and the Iriſh reader. The ſer- 
4 mons of this worthy author, deceaſed two or 
« three years ago, are moſt excellent in them- 
ſelyes, and groatly' wanted in theſe findes. 


4 


* 


« Any eco you. ny Sn received and © me, 


EY it was but a ſmall part of my duty to impart 
to one ſo much younger than myfelf, and but 


« a poor proof of my friendſhip for you. You 
« do better in remembering it, Aan 1 ſhould ſo 


E 


« The Inquiries you male in chis letter ſhow 


= « to me, that you purpoſe addreſſing the public ; 
308 by ſomewhat, and on a ſubject not a little 
« * tickliſh. Take care, wu you nn, you 


are 
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e are treading only. on x aſhes, that there is nota 
ee great deal of He under your feet. 5 


Eg” 14 1 
f She \ 
=% 


1 cannot more exactly than you do repeat 
e the reſolution of the Houſe of Commons con- 
«-cerning the rights and demands of the clergy ; 


* nor the year of its date, but 1 know it was 
made when Boyle was ſpeaker, 1 believe, about 


« forty years ago. The demands of the clergy 


* for tithe agiſtment was ſo. founded on common 
law, that they carried all the cauſes in the court 


of Exchequer, which they commenced before 


* that vote, but never durſt ſince commence 
« another. Who ſpoke for, or who againſt that 


<« vote, in the houſe, I do not remember, and 
7 Nf hardly gueſs at the time, i. wt» 


„The Southern inſürgents are finking the % 


« rights of our clergy, wherever they prevail, 


to a third of what had been formerly received, 
« which could not have been much more than 


« half of what was due. The immediate cauſe 


« of this is obvious to every body. The pri. 
© mary cauſe is equally intelligible to me. We 
« clergy (I include myſelf) are objects of diſ- 
< pleaſure in the eyes of God. Our luxury, pride, 
and neglect of duty muſt be puniſhed. We 
i muſt be put in mind, that there is a God. 
poverty and oppreſſion muſt bring us to our- 
__ « ſelves, or extermination muſt, follow. When 


« church bivings ſhall no 00 be mou a 
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1 . Tit tert of xtra. 


— gling for, the ſhameful market made of them 
« will ceaſe, and here I ceafe with an aſſurance 
85 7 that LL am ſtill your real friend _ De 

"a * PHIL. SKELTON.” 7 


This was ths Kt lice he ever . me. H 


pay" IT faw him again in Dublin, where I 


found him in Bride-ſtreet, living with the fame 
family, who had removed thither. He appeared 
viſibly on the decline, but a ſevere cold, from 


which he was recovering, probably made him 


look worſe; this he imagined would be the 
cauſe of his death, for he told me he would | 
die in eight daye. But in a day or two after, 
having ſhook off thefe gloomy notions, he regain- 


| ed his uſual; gaiety. Yet he was till ſaying he 


could not live long, as he would be eighty 


years of age, if he lived to the end of the next 


month. He complained then as before of the 


$5.4 


lonely manner he ſpent his time, obſerving that 
every one: ſeemed: to be tired of him. No one 
indeed could be tired of his company, who. had 


a. taſte for rational, agreeable, and improving 


converſation,” for even then his ſocial qualities 
were ſearce any wiſe impaired. But it is the 


fate of man to experience neglect in the decline 
of life, Venn is pens he can be 3 no ee 


. 5 | 3 


At ar ke 1 e kis f paper one 
or two evenings, when 1 found he had made an 


additional Prayer about 855 * in which 
he 


— 
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1 MAT" that Gad would turn theſe - infatuated - 


inſurgents, who had riſen up againſt his, church, 
from their wicked ways. Indeed they ſtood i in 
need of all good chriſtian's -prayers. He really 
believed that the preſbyterians of the North, 


and the catholics of the South, had formed a 


combination againſt the. eſtabliſhed church to 
deſtroy it, which he. ſuppoſed would ſoon be 


effected. Thefe apprehenſions, however, for the 


ſafety of the church, to which he wag often lia- 


ble, were not then the mere effects of imagina- 
tion, as the glogmy complexion of eccleſtaſtic 
affairs ſeemed to threaten ſome deſtructive revolu- 
tion. The pamphlets publiſhed afterwards by 


bliſhment. Bien 5 | 


His opinions upon every + Gibiact he com- 


wunicated then with as much facility as when 


I ſaw him before; but the duties of my pro- 


feſſion hurried me away from his pleaſing and 
- inſtructive company. In February, 1787, 1 parted 


3 8 e as "Jon: ſurely with akin rt gracious | 


for the laſt time from that dear. and. worthy man 
of whoſe friendſhip. 1 hall. always retain a grateful, 


_ remembrance... When I was juſt going away, | 
he faid to me, with tears in his eyes, I know. I, 
5 ſhall never ſee you again, but God be with you, 
truſt in Chriſt, and he will preſerve you: When 


you meet with afflictions and diſappointments i in 


f 
1 r 
* 


. f 


the abettors. of the oppoſite parties clearly diſ-— 
played their cordial diſlike to our church eta. 


* 
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aid, and be will give it to you, he will comfort 
you in your ſorrow, Preach the goſpel to your 
people without any falſe refinements, and act as 


it becomes a miniſter of the goſpel, and God 


will reward you.” At theſe words I left him with 
a ſorrowful heart, till reflecting as I paſſed a 
long on this ſolemn expreſſion of his, "7 know ? 
I ſhall never ſce 35 again.“ 


He ban ed at length too truly of himſelf, 


: On Good Friday the 6th of April he was attack- 


ed with a ſuppreſſion of urine, a complaint of 


which he had often felt ſymptoms before, on 
account of his taking ſo little exerciſe. The 
. profeſſional ſkill of his phyſician Dr: Fleury, and 


of Surgeon Bowes was unable to remove the 


diſorder, which waſted him gradually. Yet he 
roſe every day, and felt little or no pain, but 


juſt dozed away. While he attempted to read 
at his table, he uſually fell aſleep over his book 


and continued thus for ſome time. The diſorder, 


which was owing, as the phyſician told me, to a 


total relaxation of the parts, was for a while in 
ſome degree abated by the uſe of a catheter, but 
even this at length proved inefficacious ; he was 
then convinced it would be the cauſe: of his death, 


"though at firft he did not imagine it would be 


ſo fatal. About this time a young man from 


Fintona called to ſee him, and found him dozing 


with his head on his table. Having inquired of 
dim moſt N e his pariſhio- 


| 


5 | ners, 
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ners, he lamented with tears in his eyes the irre- 
gularity of their conduct, but eſpecially their un- 
happy propenſity to drunkenneſs, of which all 
his inſtructions could not cure 'them. The diſ- 

order, though it daily conſumed his conſtitution, 
had no effect on his underſtanding, ſo that he an 
death approaching with a calm and ſteady mind. 

The Revd. Doctor Haſtings, Archdeacon of 
Dublin, attended him carefully during his illneſs; 


which, having confined him to his bed only two 
days, put an end to his life on Friday the 4th of 


May, 1787. When he breathed his | laſt you. 


would have imagined he was juſt falling aſleep, 
he died ſo quiet and reſigned. The evening be- 
fore he repeated intelligibly the ce 1 ha: Fe 
and never een aft; 2 | N 


Lie had an a Jail 5 ming 6 to life un 
| bis coffin; and therefore, when he was even in 


good health, often. requeſted his . phyſician to 


cut his throat before he ſhould be buried. It being 
accordingly thought neceſſary not to bury him, 

until ſome marks of corruption ſhould appear 12 

his body, he was kept until the Tueſday following, 

when he was buried privately at fix o'clock in the 
morning, near the weſt door of St. Peter's church 
- yard, the place he had appointed for | himſelf. 
His funeral was attended by fix or ſeven Dublin 
curates, and by Dr. Hales of Trinity College. 5 
The ſhort funeral ſervice was read over his grave 
ty Mr. * one of the curates of the SN 
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lle leſt behind him, aſter all his juſt debts 
were paid, near ſeven hundred pounds, of which 


at leaft five hundred and forty was due by his 
pariſh, including one hundred and twenty 


chargeable on his ſucceſſor, for building part of 


a glebe houſe which lay in an unfiniſhed ſtate 


" for. ſome years previous to his death. So that he 
had hardly an hundred and fifty pounds clear in 
his own hands. The whole he diſpoſed of by 
will * in the following manner. To his nephew 


Dr. Skelton, he left an hundred and fifty pounds, 


do his ſervant John Swap, forty, and the reſt to 


Miſs Leſlie, daughter of Henry Leſlie, Eſqr. 
and grandaughter of the late Revd. William 
Leſlie, his old friend. He appointed the Rev. 


Dr. Haſtings, his ſole executor. As an apology 


— 


for his making his will in this manner he men- % 


tions in it, that he was indebted to the Revd. 


William Leflie, under God, for his preferments 


in the Church, and to his family for many kind- 
neſſes during a ſeries of years. To his own re- 
læations, he declares, he owed nothing, as he had. 
given them at different times above. fourteen 


r 


His manuſcripts and his ks he left to Dr. 
7 Haſtings, whom he ſtyles his excellent friend, 


and to his ſeryant | his Clothes, his watch worth about 


ee pad 1 his other utenſils, ate four 


articles 


© He ds us will hes: 8 In the name 2 the den, 
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; articles to Mr. Drury, with whom he lodged. 


His ſervant, who came to live with him in 1783. 
received from him in preſents during the 


laſt ycar of his life, beſide the ſum left him in 
his will, twenty three pounds, for. he had the 


art of inſinuating himſelf into his good graces. 
He was a Scotchman, and an old ſoldier, but 
ſober, wife, and remarkable for his diſcretion, 


a very uſeful talent. He alſo wrote a fair hand 


* 


and copied for him the greateſt part of his two 
laſt volumes. Sweet Aberdeen,“ his maſter uled 
to ſay, © that PRE John and 1 Reid.“ 


PHILIP SKELTON, it hay been ſhown, was 
of a tall ſtature and mageſtic appearance; 1 
countenance was agreeable and placid, diſplaying © 


evident marks of a' mind replete with humanity. 
His ſtrong Athletic frame enabled him in his youth 
to excel in the manly exeriſes, of his {kill in which 
and of his bravery ſufficient ſpecimens have been 


produced. But it was the chief buſineſs of his 


life, he conſidered, to perform the ſacred dutics 
of the miniſtry with conſcientious care, wherein 
he was hardly exceeded by any clergyman of 
any age. Sincere, ſtrenuous, vehement in his 
admonitions, he was truly ſenſible of the impor- 


tance of the glorious end he had in view, the eternal 
happineſs of his fellow creatures. He told them 


of a heaven and a hell where the virtuous ſhall be 
rewarded and the wicked puniſhed, exciting them 
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5 $ a 5 ow” by the moſt powerful arguments to ſeek the felicity 
_— of the one, and avoid the miſery of the other. 

- He declared open war againſt vice and impiety in 
| every ſtation, careleſs of the event, and only influ- 
enced by conſcience. To inſtruct the ignorant, 
rouſe the indolent, rebuke the obſtinate, rectify 
the miſguided, and turn he difobedient to the wiſ- 
dom of the Ju, was the great weer of his labours. 


His abilities were equal to his zeal. The natu- 

85 ral powers beſtowed on him by Providence he 
improved by an attentive application to almoſt 
every ſpecies of literature, but chiefly by a care- 
ful peruſal of the holy ſcriptures. His Sermons, 

- fraught with good ſenſe, and animated with the 
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0 ſacred truths of the goſpel, were compoſed.in a 
| ſtrong, nervous, oratorial ſtyle, that ſuited the for- 
35 cible manner of his delivery. His action in the 
35 pulpit, which flowed from the ſincerity of his heart, 


nas either violent or temperate according to the 
FF . natureofhis ſubject. An argument he uſed in fa- 
—_— x vour of this mode of preaching may not improperly 
89) be introduced. Men,” he ſaid, © who are horn 
| Js | deafand dumb have the thoughts of others com- 
11 municated to them by external ſigns, thoſe who are 
born blind have them communicated by words, 
and therefore thoſe who have them communicated 


bdoth by words and ſigns muſt receive them more 
| | forcibly. 


$52 BY His deſcriptive faculties, and his at over E 
the 3 were e very . A gentleman 
8 | told 


— 
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told me, he heard him deſcribing i in Werburght's' ”» 
church the torments of hell in a manner ſo terri . 


fying as made him ſhiver in his place. He 


preached once two Sundays fucceſſively in Liſburn 


church. The firſt Sunday (I was afſured by a 


perſon preſent) he made his audience all laugh, 
the ſecond he made them all cry. While he was 


delivering his awful lectures in his church, he has 


been often ſo much affected by the ſubject, that 


the tears trickled down his cheeks, which prod 
ced a ſimilar effect on his hearers. 


The purity of Hs life gave an additional autho- | 


rity to his preaching.' He preſcribed no duty, 
enjoyned no mortification, of which he did not firſt 
ſet the example in his own private conduct. His 
charities, which, if not well authenticated, would 
be incredible, feem to lead us back to the pure 
and primitive age of the goſpel when chriſtians 
had all their worldly goods in common. Even 
in plentiful times he gave, it appears, the half of 
his income to feed the poor; but in a year of 
{carcity he did not allow himſelf the uſual neceſ- 
ſaries of life. His forgiving his indigent tenants 
their rent at ſuch a ſeaſon of calamity, his denying 
himſelf the uſe of ſnuff, his living on ſcanty fare 


for the ſake of his poor, and above all, his ſelling. 


his books to procure them ſubſiſtence, eminently 
_ diſplay his unbounded and uncommon charity. 
In their ſickneſs he ſupplied them with medicines 
and medical aid, and in their neceſſities with food He 
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had a horror tothink of any one dying of hunger, 
and once gave this advice to his poor during a 
dearth, we may ſuppoſe before he got a living. 
If you have not food, beg it; if you can't get 
for begging, - ſteal, if you can't get by ſtealing, 
rob, and don't ſtarve” *. The fatherleſs, the 
widow, and thoſe who were in real want, found 
him a benevolent aſſiſtant; yet he examined ſo 
carefully into the condition of thoſe he relieved, 
that he was ſeldom impoſed upon by improper ob- 
jets of charity. It may be ſaid, that having no 
wife and children to ſupport, he had nothing elſe 
to do with his money but give it away to the poor; 
but on examining the conduct of mankind we will 
find, that thoſe who have no children are at leaſt 
as avaricious and uncharitable as thoſe that have. 
The feelings of the latter are indeed more delicate 
than thoſe of the former, as their tenderneſs for 
their own offspring contributes to excite in them 
a ſympathy | for the diſtreſſes of others. To his 
relations he was ſufficiently munificent, though his 
| charity obliged him to give them only a part; had 
he not indeed uſed extraordinary frugality, he 
could not have been ſo liberal to theſe and to the 
6 


He was alſo eminent for the virtues of humility, 
ſincerity, and gratitude. A (clergyman, who. 
e n the e. of a divine Maſter ſo 

diſſinguiſned 
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diſtinguiſhed for humility, ſhould be decorated, 

he thought, above all others, with that amiable vir- 

tue. He therefore ſeverely cenſured that pride 

and inſolence ſo conſpicuous in the conduct of - 
ſome churchmen, who ſhow- themſelves ſo very | 
| unlike the meek Author of chriſtianity. The 85 
term gentleman, which is uſually affixed to that ; 
of clergyman, he conſidered as highly improper, 

it being a title of worldly origin unſuitable to the 
ſpiritual nature of his office. - Our Saviour, he 
remarked, was no. gentleman, the Apoſtles were 

no gentlemen ;.-but, he ſaid, our fine gentect 

clergy now a days do not wiſh to reſemble our 
Saviour or his Apoſtles in any particular. Very 


different was the conduct of this humble paſtor, 

who looked on his poorer brethren as his friends and 
fellow-creatures, as children of the ſame univerſal 1 
Parent, and candidates for the ſame bleſſed im- 1 
mortality. N f 0 5 2 


His ſincerity was at leaſt equal to 15 humility. 
In his private dealings he would take no advan- 
tage of his neighbour, nor even rigorouſly require 
his due, having a ſoul ſuperior to every thing 
mean. He was entirely diveſted of hypocriſy and 
diſſimulation; he ſtrictly kept his word, and ſpoke | 
the truth publicly and privately, without apprehen= _ 1 
ſion, dreading only the reproaches of his own | I 
_ conſcience, and the reſentment of his Maker. *' 
On no occaſion would he. tell a lie himfelf, or 
even allow another to do it for him. When it was 
inconvenient for him to receive viſiters, he would 
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not * bis ſervant, according to the fallionable 
mode, to ſay he was not at home, but bade him 
tell any one who called, that he was in his room 


but could not ſee company. I remember he once 
excluded almoſt every one from him for a fort- 


night, expecting then a viſit from a certain dig- 


nifiod perſon hom he did not wiſh to ſee. 


It may naturally be ſuppoſed he was not well 
ſkilled in the ſcience of flattery, often more uſeful 
than, real ſcience for a man's promotion in the 
world; for he could not ſay one thing, and think 
another, applaud that with his lips of which his 
heart diſapproved. He was not fit, like a ſupple 
dependant, to ſooth the vanity, or ſoften the crimes 


of the great; nor could he, by a tacit conſent, or 


ſmiling rebuke, give countenance to vice. He 


| openly declared his abhorrence of every mean and 


ungenerous deed, of every baſe compliance of 


principle for the ſake of private advantage. As 


he would not admit of duplicity in himſelf, he 
could not bear it in others. He was remarkable 
indeed for a total diſregard to his temporal intefeſt, 


when it interfered with his duty; a virtue, it is 


ſaid, not always prevalent among churchmen. 


ver he was ſufficiently reſpectful to his ſuperi- 
ors, ready ro pay them every compliment they de. 


13 — and grateful for the favours they conferred 
on him. His determination not to write againſt 


Dr. Clayton Biſhop of Clogher, who gave him the | 
firſt living, though he diſliked his religious opinions, 


; © 
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and his lamenting his unhappy fate already menti- 
oned, proceeded fromthe ſame laudable principle. 
He entertained, as might be expected, a grateful 
eſteem and ſincere affection for his worthy patron 
Dr. Garnet, the late Biſhop of Clogher, wha was 
orthodox in his belief, and gentle and benevolent 
in his mind. His donations to the family of the 
Leſlies were owing to the friendſhip he OR 
from old * Leſlie of Alaves.. 


ks his own friendſhips he was Faithful ht 
ſtrenuous, always exerting the little intereſt he had 
in favour of young men of merit, or at leaſt ot 
thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to have had merit. For 
ſome of theſe he has been able to obtain curacies, 
and when he could not ſucceed, endeavoured to 
make them ſubmit patiently to the diſappointment. 
Upon their engaging in a miniſterial employment 
he uſually gave them an advice how to conduct 
themſelves. To a young man who got a Curacy 
in Dublin ſome years ago I heard him give this 
falutary advice. Your pariſhioners will invite 
you to their public entertainments, and will preſs 
you to drink intemperately, but don't do it for them, 
for if you do, they will afterwards expoſe you.“ 
When a curate complained to him of not being 

rewarded in the church according to his merit, 
he ſtrove to conſole him by this quotation from the 

Plalmiſt. Promotion cometh neither from the caſt, 
wor from the weſt, nor from the ſouth but God is 
the judge; be putteih down one, and ſetteth up ano- 
ier. He was indeed warm and affectionate to his ? 
| friends, 
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7 friends, and mild and forgiving to his enemies, if 
it were. poſſible for ſuch a man to have had an 


enemy. 


His mode of communicating his advice was 
extremely agreeable to thoſe who received it; for 
he was not one of thoſe haughty adviſers, who 
only wiſh, by aſſuming imperious dignity, to 
ſhow their own importance; his ſole object being 
the good of the perſon to whom he gave the advice, 
His manner, converſation, and ſocial qualities 
were indeed highly pleaſing, and his wit in com- 
pany ſo excellent as to extort a ſmile from the gra- 


veſt countenance; which cauſed his preſence to be 


ſtill eagerly deſired. While he lived in the country 


he oſten ſpent whole weeks together at the houſes 


of his friends, and at his own lodgings, particularly 


in Fintona, uſually had company every day he was 
at home, being alſo remarkable for his hoſpitality. 


I was told at Pettigo, that the horſes of ſome gen- 
tlemen who had paid him a viſit there, when they 
had gone twelve miles off, immediately on getting 
looſe came gallopping back to his lodgings; v hich 


ſhews they were well uſed there. 


It appears he was not one of thoſe recluſe ſullen 


: ſcholars that lock themſelves up from ſociety ; his 


ſtation requiring him, as he thought, to mix with 
the world. Having informed him once by letter 
that 1, ſpent my time entirely at my ſtudies, he 
ſoon returned the following anſwer. © Do not 


. Fequeſiter- OT wholly from mankind: From 


' 


6: 5 e 


5 4 


, their vices, follies and diſfipatioris* you cannot | 
« keep at too great a diſtance, ; but by nature yo 


e muſt be focial ; and your gown obliges you by 


8 duty to be ſtill more ſo, for the ſpirit of chriſtia-. 


_ «nity is a ſocial ſpirit ; and then | in an age ſo in- 
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— 


« fidel, ſo wicked, the Lord expects ſomewhat, | 


let me ſay; perhaps a great deal from 92 


« but without ſpeaking, reaſoning, and now and. 
then even reproving, there is Orgy to be got- 


cc * out of him.“ 


a 


Vet his incligation for cola never turned his 
| thoughts aſide from his devotions; his private and 
family prayers being conſtant and regular. At 
Fintona it was a cuſtom- with him to. entertain his | 


viſiters for a ſhort time by explaining a certain por- 


tion of ſcripture in a clear fimple manner, and 


making agreeable and improving remarks on it. 
When he had finiſhed, he converſed on different 
ſubjects with his uſual pleaſantneſs; for his piety 


had nothing in it of gloomineſs or ſeverity, and 


was free both from ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. 
He therefore could not relii the methodiſtic rants. 


Of a certain clergyman who turned methodiſt and 


5 quitted the church he obſerved, that no one ſtood 


more in need of inſpiration, for r naturally he was a 


great blockhoad. NS: 8 


Vet even a merhodiſt was not more ſenſible 
| than he of the prevalence of wickednels | in the 
world. I heard him once ſay in a large company, 


« The e Devil has mare authority in this world than 


ſome _ 
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ſore people are apt to think ; he is called i in "ng 


ture the God of this world, the prince of this 
world, the prince of the power of the air, and ac- 
cordingly diſpoſes of many places of profit in it, 


beſtowing high offices on perſons of his own choo= 
ſing.” Though he diſliked faction, he was not 
blind to the corruptions of a court, and ſpoke with 
ajuſt abhorrence of thoſe men who ſell mr country 
for gold. 


5 The moſt of what little religion remained in 


the world was poſſeſſed, he thought, by the fair 


fex. The Turks,” he ſaid, imagine women 
have no ſouls, but by their conduct we 
ſhould ſuppoſe it more likely they have them 
than the men, for they take more care of them.“ 
He was remarkably fond of the company of the 
ladies, though he never had carnal knowledge 
of a woman, which is rather a ſingularity in 
his character. It probably required extreme ab- 


ſtinence, and ſevere ſtruggles in him to gain _ | 


an entire maſtery over his . 


8 ſold his library before he came to live 


conſtantly in Dublin, he was obliged then to 
borrow books, of which he got a great variety, 


and freely gave his opinion of thoſe he read. Af. 
ter reading Triſtram Shandy he could not, he 
three days attend ſeriouſly to 
his devotion it filled him with ludicrous ideas. 
Of a certain dignified author he femarked, that, 


285 2 a man of. learning, he always in his 


wiitings 5 


- 
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Sin put the wrong end of the argument 
foremoſt, obſerving that an argument was like 


a dart, for if you put the wrong end foremoſt, - 
it will not hit the object aimed but run in- 
to your own hand, 


There was no we author he had 0 high an 


opinion of as Dr. Johnſon, whom he called the 


greateſt and beſt man of the age, and had his 
picture hung over the fire- ſide in the room in 


which he uſually ſat. I have Johnſon always 
before me (he, often ſaid) whom I look on as my 


maſter,” and ſtrive to imitate ; when he dies, he'll 


not leave a man in theſe kingdoms of deep- 


thinking behind him.” Johnſon's noted ortho- 


doxy conduced ſomewhat to increaſe his good opi- 
nion of him. His own violence in this inſtance . 
vas reckoned by ſome among his defects; though 

he had a real eſteem for any one who acted conſci- 
_ entiouſly, which he clearly exhibited by offering 


a part of his income to ſupport Mr. Robertſon, 
a perfect ſtranger to him, who reſigned his living 
as he could not believe in the Trinity. He railed 
ſeverely indeed againſt thoſe clergymen who conti- 
nue to enjoy the emoluments of an eccleſiaſtic be- 


nefice, and yet diſbelieve the doctrines of the charch | 
that maintains them. ES | „ 


, When Itold him once that 1 had been i in com. 


pany the night before with a man who ſaid he did 
not believe in hell, « Well,” he teplied, tell 
him the next time he ſays ſo, that he'll not believe 
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2 


in it till he feels it; ſeeing is believing, but feeling | 


has no fellow.” 


In a candid diſplay of his character and manners 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that he was rather liable 
to be deceived by the art of flatterers. © He was apt 
to imagine that thoſe who praiſed and compliment- 
ed him poſſeſſed more virtues than they could juſtly 
claim. This weakneſs, which was derived from 
the ſincerity of his own mind, cauſed him often 


to have a good opinion of thoſe, whom he found 


afterwards to be unworthy of his regard. A cer- 
tain perſon of polite addreſs was once particularly 


attentive to him in company, which pleaſed him 


ſo much, that he uſed to ſay he was the ſweeteſt 
and moſt agreeable young gentleman he ever ſaw ; 
but afterwards, when he diſcovered him to be a 


* I, he laid of him, © he is but the * of a 
man.“ - 


Tf you once loft his friendſhip, you could not 
eaſily regain it, for he uſually ſuſpected you ever 
after. In his old age, however, he ſometimes en- 
tertained unreaſonable ſuſpicions of mankind. 
When I obſerved to him, a ſhort time before his 


death, that he had got fine cotton curtains to his 


bed, he replied, the people who bought theſe 
expected I ſhould ſoon die, and then they knew they 
would get them to themſelves.” 


Having been appointed, on account of his ſer: 
vicesto the Magdalen Charity, one of its governors, 
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pe attended a public meeting of theſe, about 
1785, where he found ſome ladies of great conſe- 
quence, who treated his opi nion, he declared, on 


every occaſion, with contempt ; which made him 
reſolve togo near them no more, to which reſolu- 
tion he ſtrictly adhered. The bene fits conferred 


by him on this uſeful - inſtitution entitled him, he 


thought, to more reſpect. ' Yet his ſuſpicions in 


this inſtance were founded, I ſhould think, ra- 


ther on Imagination than een 


It is remarkable, that in his "IF age he almoſt 
entirely got the- better of the hypocondriac com- 
plaints, to which he was ſo ſubject before. In 
the prime and vigour of life he often imagined he 
was juſt going to die, when he had no bodily ail- 
ment; yet when he was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, 
he did not expect it would be the cauſe of his death. 


His method of getting rid of a cold was ſomewhat | 


curious; he lay in bed then, and eat little or no- 


thing, and thus drove it away by hunger. This 


bears ſome reſemblance to that mentioned by Luci- 


an of a poor man's frightening away a fever by 
| gulping down cold w ater. | 


He was alſo not troubled in his old age n 
doubts about his ſalvation, and obſerved to a 
friend who mentioned this, that he was now too 


old to be diſturbed PF: ſuch. "HR appre- 
henſions. 


# - 


In the courſe of the narrative, a ſhort account 
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and ſcpurate character has been given of each of 


his works, which conſiſt now of ſeven large oc- 
tmavo volumes. It only remains to make ſome 
general obſeryations on the whole, They diſco- 


ver him to have poſſeſſed ſtrong natural powers, 


which were enriched with a complete knowledge 
both of ſacred and profane literature. Had his 


taſte been equal to his learning and imagination, 


or had he employed mote care in poliſhing his 
. compoſitions, they would certainly have been more 
_ agrecable, and of confequence more durable. But 
his arrangement is ſomewhat confuſed, and his 
ſtyle, though ſtrong and 'maſculine, is often harſh 


and obſcure. It is however obſervable, that the 


ſtyle of his two laſt volumes is far ſuperior to that 


of the other five. He ſeerhs at length to have been 


ſenſible of his defects in this particular, and has 


been tolerably happy in avoiding them. The ſtyle 


of the laſt is ſo different in point of perſpicuity 
. from that of the firſt volume, that if there did not 


appear a ſimilarity in the mode of thinking, you 


could ſcarce ſuppoſe them to be both the produc- 
tions of the ſame author. The ſtyle of his private 


letters, which are remarkably inſtructive, is alſo 


plain and unaffected; here he ſeems to throw aſide 
his ſtilts, and to walk upon his feet ; an caſy 
equable carriage. 


5 II his attempts at wit and irony be ſometimes 


unſucceſsful, yet he is ſcarce ever deficient in 


; good ſenſe, which he draws abundantly from his 
on natural fund, for he is no ſervile copier even 


of 


From the ſpecimen of his ability in explaining 
the ſcriptures exhibited in his Senilia, we have 
reaſon to lament, that he did not write a com- 


— * 


all his days, had not Providence placed Dr. Gar= a 


** 
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nature the moſt noble and excellent, either to 


prove the truth of divine revelation, or to point 


out to man the conduct that will render him 
acceptable to the great Author of his being. 


mentary on that ſacred volume. If he had, we 
may ſuppoſe he would not have been ſo tedious 


and unentertaining as the generality of our com- 


mentators, whoſe dulneſs and verboſity give 


us a diſtate for a critical NE 155 the * 7 
en, 5 

Though he was ſo eminent for his. ne 5 

eloquence, his productions in defence of revcla- 

| tion, and the exemplary ſanctity of his private 


life, yet he remained, it has been ſhown, . at 
leaſt twenty years a curate. At length he obtain. 


ed, by powerful interpoſition, a ſrnall living, - 
from Biſhop Clayton in a wild part of the coun. 


try; where probably he would have n 


net in the ſee of Clogher, who was remarkable 


for promoting men diſtinguiſhed for literary 


qualifications. In the Iriſh church, it is vel th 
known, that fortune or powerful relations are 


of the thoughts of others, He is therefore etnicied 5 
at leaſt to the character of an original writer. His 
_ writings are alfo animated with an ardent zeal 
for the happineſs of his fellow-creatures. The 
ſubject on which he employed his pen is of a 


W 


5 . 
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"the. Chief echtes for preferment, and that 
learning and abilities are too oſten neglected and 
diſregarded. Had Skelton been born in England, 
even with the diſadvantage of his humble birth, 
It is allowed, he would have riſen to a biſhoprick. 

But his being a native of Ireland, the condition 
of his parents, and the honeſt freedom of bis 
language, contributed to prevent his advancement 
to eccleſiaſtical hanours. It is to be lamented, 
that the merits of a poor Iriſh clergyman can 
hardly be fo famed as to reach the royal ear, 
that lends ſo favourable an attention to literature 
in the Engliſh church. 


The following panegyric on Mr. Sich taken 


from the Philoſophical Survey Y Ir eland, may 
naturally be ſubjoined. 


Mr. Orr, publiſhed a . of Sermons, 
43 « which procured him the friendſhip of Hoadly, 
> >. "6 « Biſhop of Wincheſter ; they diſcover a free and 
Fes original caſt of thought, and are compoſed 
in a manly nervous ſtyle. The preſent Biſhop 
« of Clogher, has the honour of promoting him 
« to an archdeaconry, when he governed the ſee 
«of Fer And to the ſame excellent Prelate 
. Mr. Skelton owes his preferment. 


« This gentleman though ungraduated, but 
as a Batchelor, by any of the univerſities, is 
the living glory of the Iriſh church. He has 
3. publiſhed. five volumes, 80 in defence of 
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